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NOT A TERM OF REPROACH. 



Supposing that this term (vegro) was originally used as a 
phrase of contempt, is it not with us to elevate itf How often 
has it not happened that names originally given in reproach 
have been afterward adoptedas a title of honor by those against 
whom they were used, as Methodists, Quakers, etc. t But as a 
proof that no unfavorable signification attached to the word 
when first employed, I may mention that long before the slave 
trade began travelers found the blacks on the coast of Africa 
preferring to be called Negroes. . , . And in all the pre- 
slave trade literature the word was spelled with a capital N. 
It was the slavery of the blacks that brought the term into dis- 
repute and now that slavery is abolished, it should be restored 
io its original place and legitimate use. 

—Dr. Edward W. Blyden. 



It is not wise, to say the least, for intelligent Negroes in 
America to seek to drop the word "^ Negro." It is a good, strong 
and healthy word, and ought to live. It should be covered with 
glory: let Negroes do it. —George W. Williams. 



PREFACE. 



IN RECENT years much has been written about the Negro 
— some of it fanciful, some ill-considered, some malicious, 
and some utterly fallacious, misleading, and dangerous. 

It is a deplorable fact that notwithstanding community of 
interests and daily association, the white people of to-day do 
not fully understand the negro, and are, therefore, too ready 
to adopt opinions and entertain feelings that are dangerous 
to his peace and prejudicial to his prosperity; and we have 
sought to present a fund of information which will lead to a 
better understanding and make for the lasting good of both 
races. To the fair-minded white man and woman the facts 
set forth in .^his volume will be a revelation, and induce more 
liberal views as to the Negro's capabilities, his honorable 
ambition to improve, his enterprise, and his remarkable 
progress. 

What the Negro needs is encouragement in every line of 
lawful endeavor, all the aid that can be extended to him by 
generous whites without inducing idleness, an open recogni- 
tion of whatever manhood he evinces in the inevitable strug- 
gles of the poor and lowly, and the arousing of renewed 
determination to do his part in the uplifting of his people. 
If we can show him what the men and women of his race 
have achieved in the past, what they are achieving in the 
present under circumstances less favorable than those en- 
joyed by the dominant race, we awaken the feeling that he 
too ought to be up and doing, with the definite and noble 
aim of meeting the obligations that rest upon even the 
humblest citizen. 

The author is a Southern man, bom and bred, and he has 
been subjected to all the influences that are supposed to 
breed race prejudice; he Js a Democrat of the old school; but 
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in the name of white men TCortli, South, East and West, he 
protests against everything that tends to degrade the Negro, 
and either rob. him of self-respect or excite his animosity. 
We TAxite as a follower of the Great Master who taught good- 
will to all men, as a minister of the gospel, as a patriotic 
American citizen. We endeavor to show: 

That in the past the Negro has achieved ranch, in divers 
fields, to vindicate his claim to character and ability and 
mark him as a man; 

That, considering the circnrastanccs in which he found 
himself when freedom came to him, and the obstacles he has 
had to overcome, his progress has been remarkable; 

That there are mighty agencies at work — the school, the 
church, and promising fields of labor — still further to pro- 
mote his advancement; and 

That for him also there is the possibility of a great future. 

Our material has been gathered from many sources, and 
we arc under obligations to so many who have aided and 
encouraged us that we forbear to mention names, lest we 
inadvertently omit some and so seem to do injustice. To all 
we tender acknowledgments and sincere thanks. 

Maht.trjwb. J.J. Pipkin. 
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N ORDER that we may know what the Negro can 
do and become, it is well to consider what he has 
done and is doing, and what lie has become and is 
becoming. He has lieeii free in the Soulhern Slates 
now more than the third of a century. For two hun- 
dred and fifty years he worked under the llmitatious of slav- 
ery and became under humane white tutelage the most obe- 
dient, patient and useful servant ever known. But for forty 
years he has found himself outside the walls of bondage. He 
has been hemmed in by no barriers other than such as are 
placed about every man by the conditions of life. During 
nearly half a century he has been the master of his own fate. 
By a decision, fixed forever through the clash of coutendiug 
armies as brave as ever met on a field of battle, his destiny 
was taken from the hands of his former master and placed 
in his own. Through a generation of the most eventful 
time in the history of the world, he has been under the 
necessity of making his own waj' in the presence of a strong, 
conquering race, which won its freedom and achieved its 
civilization in the struggle and conquest of thousands of 
years. 

We are at a sufficient distance from the war to pause and 
take stock of the colored man's achievements. What use 
has he made of the liberty which came to him as au incident 
of the great struggle? What progress has he made iu solving 
the problem of himself and his future? What data has he 
furnished, as to what he has done and learned and become, 
upon which a reliable opinion can be based concerning his 
future career? Has he moved forward or gone backward? 
Has he furnished grounds for hope, or reasons to despair of 

vii 
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liliu? WTierc does he stand at tbe beginniiigof the Tweuti- 
eth Century? 

Tins bookj to which I am asked to write the introduction, 
is a record of the Negro's doings. It is not a work of fine- 
spun tlieories on the race question, but it is a summary oi 
the actual accomplishments and attainments of the colored 
man. We have a representation of what the Negro has 
■wrought with his hand aud thought with his brain and 
aspired to in his heart. We have brought to our atten- 
tion what the Negro has done as a farmer, as a mechanic, 
as a doctor, as a lawyer, as a teacher, as a literary 
man, as a poet, as a preacher and as a president and 
organizer of great industrial colleges. No such an all- 
round suney of the Negro's work, has, according to my 
knowledge, been so successfully made before. The circula- 
tion of the book, both among the colored people aud the 
white people, will do good. The doctrine here taught, by 
the undoubted testimony of facts, is, that the Negro, in 
common with members of every other race, must work out 
his own destiny. .A.11 that the white man can do for him is 
to give him an opportunity and a fair chance. The so- 
called Negro problem has loomed so prominently iu public 
attention, largely because otlier than colored people have, 
since the close of the war, been trying to work it otit. Those 
who have religiously taken upon themselves the self-ap- 
pointed task of working out the Negro problem, have seem- 
ingly proceeded on the assumption that the Negro had 
neither head uor hands nor individual initiative. If that 
were the case, all the doctrinaires on earth could never work 
out bis problem. There are thousands of Negroes all over 
this country, but mostly in the South, who arc neither prob- 
lems to themselves, nor to their white neighbors. They arc 
sucli as save tbeir earnings, buy homes for their families, 
aud make themselves useful aud upright citizens- 
There arc farmers whose only problem is that of seeing 
how many bales of cotton they can make each acre of land 
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they cultivate produce. Their problem is with the weeds 
and the grass, which, by honest toil, they seek to keep from 
choking to death their j'oiiug plants. Theorists have been 
trying to solve the colored problem at the points of their 
pens. This is the ink solution. The Negroes themselves 
have gone about solving it at the points of their scooter 
plows, which they are sticking deep down in their fields 
for bread and the comforts of life. This is the practical solu- 
tion. There arc blacksmiths who arc helping to solve the 
Negro problem between the haumier and the anvil by turn- 
ing iron into horseshoes so as to enable them to buy com- 
fortable homes for their families^ and besides lay up good- 
sized bank accounts. There are teachers who are aiding to 
solve the problem in the school-room by communicating 
knowleilge to children so completely that most Negro boj's 
and girls lu the entire country can read and write. There 
are presidents of colleges, like Booker T. Washington, who 
have done so much toward ttie solutiou of the problem that 
the institutions over which they preside are regarded by all 
the people, white and black, as unmixed blessings to the 
country. The difficulties of tlte colored problem grow less 
and less by all the com the Negro produces, by all the wag- 
ons he makes, by all the schools he teaches, and by every for- 
ward step he takes in becoming an indu.'^trious, productive 
and useful worker in the community. This book, which is a 
kind of cloth and paper edition of a Negro World's Expo- 
sition, comes at an opportune time. While we cannot see 
all that the colored man has produced brought together here 
in one place, as at the Columbian Dream City in Chicago 
ia 1893, and at the great Exposition la Atlauta, we do have 
what he has done, described and set forth in .such a waj' as 
to couvince ns that he has made remarkable progress since 
the close of the Civil War. 

Between the eruption of Vesuvius, which destroyed Pom- 
peii, and the awful fires of Mt. Pelee, which blotted the life 
out of St. Pierre, there are, as measured by time, 1,823 
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years; but, mea.suretl by the progress of the human ta.ce 
between the two awful e%'eiits, the distance is infinitely 
greater. When death and silence came to Pompeii the sen- 
sation was local. Il was days, perhaps weeks, before the 
news traveled even to Rome. But the flame tliat flashed 
thirty thousaud souls into eternity in Si. Pierre instanta- 
neously lit up the world. The furious blast which iu a 
moment consumed a city in a tropical sea was felt in every 
couutry on the planet. Tlii.s illustrates the differeoce be- 
tween the world as it is in our day and the world as it was 
in the beginning of the Cliristiau era. Then the earth was 
large. The race was divided by mountains and seas and 
continents of di.stance, and still more widely divided by 
mountains of indifference and seas of ignorance aud conti- 
nents of indolence. Now the world is small. The race is 
united from St. Petersburg to Pekiu and from Melbourne to 
Venice by a common commerce aud by the invisible ties of 
a common sympathy. When the cry of distress is heard in 
the island of Martinique, shiploads of provi.sions and medi- 
cines start from every neighboring port to relieve it. Separate 
threads of peoples, not yet woven into that universal texture we 
call humanity, arc destined, in the coming century, lobe 
caught up by the great loom of Providence and drawn into 
the palpitating fabric. Africa has been called the '*DarkCon- 
tinent." because it is least known. Here is a country more 
than four thousand miles in length and four thou.saud in 
breadth, with an area of twelve million square miles and a 
population of nearly two hatndrcd milliou, which, until 1884, 
when the .so-called "scramble for Africa" began, has in tbe 
main been lying outside the current of human history. The 
work of iucorporatiug Africa into the trend of the world's 
events has been slow. Da Oama doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope in the fifteenth century, but most of the work of ex- 
ploration was done iu the nineteenth century. Large areas 
of land in Africa are now coming under the control of the 
European powers. The English, the Germans, the Belgians, 
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the Italians and the French are extending their spheres o( 
influence, and it is only a question of a few generations when 
the whole continent will be covered and embraced by the 
general network of railroads and telegraph systems which 
bind into one neighlwrhood the other grand divisions of the 
globe. 

It is a remarkable historical fact that Africa should become 
accessible to the movements of civilization just at this partic- 
ular period in the march of events. The explorers have, in 
a general way, accomplishe<i their work. Through their 
labors the wonders and wealth and area of the '*Dark Conti- 
nent'* have been made known. Ht.e are mountains filled 
with coal, and iron, and lead, and gold, and silver. Here is 
a soil ricli and abumlaut enoligh to produce food sufficient to 
feed the teeming millions of the globe. Is it not wonderful 
that knowledge of the untold resources of Africa should come 
to the world just at a time when bJUion-dollar tnists are be- 
ing formed — at a time when the captains of industry are 
learning to unite their uncounted millions to build railroads, 
bridges, electric light plants, iron foundries and cities, with- 
out rfspect to state or national boundaries — at a time when 
great capitalists of the West are negotiating with the gov- 
eniments of the East for all kiuds ol concessions? Is it not 
still more wonderful, that, just at this time, when Africa 
is opened up to civilization, and capital has been accumu- 
lated STiSicient to develop it, there should be found in the 
United States 8,840,789 Negroes many of whom are already 
trained in the language, arts, institutions and laws of the 
most universally educated and enlightened country in the 
world? It is more like romance than cold historical truth. 
Africa is the natural home of the Negro. He can endure its 
climate and the trials iucideutal to changing it from a wilder- 
ness into a cultivated continent better than individuals of any 
other race. In America, where be has been living and ad- 
vancing for two hundred and fifty years in slavery and forty 
years in freedom, he has acquired education and property 
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and is acquiring self-control. Thiuk of the call that is soou 
to come from Africa, not only for missionaries and preach- 
ers, but for teachers, fanners, mechanics, carpenters, civil 
engineers, locomotive engineers, railway conductors, mer- 
chants, doctors, lawyers and workers in every other trade 
useful and ornamental under heaven. Teachers, lawyers, 
judges and merchants are now going from the ranks of 
our white ]x>pnlation to the Philippines, but the climate 
is hard on them and it is only by the strictest attention 
to the rules of health that even the robust can live there 
at all. But in Africa the colored man is on his native 
heath, and there he is destined to play an important part 
in the development of the country- The Negroes resent 
the idea of wholesale dejx)rtation lo Africa, and they are 
right. They have helped to clear the forests and produce 
the wealth of this country, and they have the right won by 
three hundred years of service lo Jive here. But under 
tlie leadership of such uieu as Bishop Turner they will 
migrate in constantly increasing numbers and become im- 
portant factors in the redemption and development of the 
"Dark Continent." The men who make history are the 
men who become great. No one can attain to breadth 
and height and weight who is occupied in thought and 
heart with trifles. Elihu Burritt was a blacksmith, but 
he was at the same time a student, and while his arm wielded 
the hammer his mind was with Plato and Aristotle. Carey 
was a shoemaker, but, while he pulled thread through leather 
with his hands, his brain was busy with great schemes for 
the elevation of the Hindoos. The opening in Africa pre- 
sents to the Negro a great opportunity to make history. 
Europe, the natural home of the Anglo-Saxons, is already 
made, and they have no natural new world to conquer. 
Africa is virgin territory. There, with few exceptions, 
things are as fresh as when the world was first turned over 
to Adam when he took np his abode in the Garden of Eden. 
In the process of making Africa the Negro should make him- 
self, as the Dutch made themselves by changing Holland 
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from a sea of water into a land of beauty. Through the 
conflicts of Marengo, Ansterlitz, Jena and Auerstadt, a poor 
Corsican boy was turned into the great Napoleon. So the 
Negro race must find itself and its place in the world 
through what it accomplishes. 
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CHAPTER I. 
The Negro in Revelation. 

TO TREAT of the Negro in revelation specifically, in a 
work of this kind, the Jnquirj' concerning his origin 
and the part of the globe to which he was assigned in the 
distribution of the nations, need not extend beyond what the 
sacred writings teach us. 

Tracing the families of man from the first pair, as noticed 

in Genesis, we find that before the flood they were not divided 

into races or separate nationalities. Even after that event, 

and when Noah and his sons went forth with the blessing of 

,God to multiply and replenish the earth, the Tvord said: "Be- 

"holdy the people is one, and they all have one language." 

Hani, one of the sons of Noah, is regarded by both Bible 
critics and historians as being the father of the black race — 
one of the three great races that peopled the earth ; and we 
find in the 10th chapter of Genesis, verses 6 to 20, inclnsive, 
the names of Hani's sons and some of their descendants and 
of the lands they occupied after "the people were scattered 
abroad upon the face of all the earth," as follows: 

".^ndthe sons of Ham: Cush, and Mizraini, and Phut, 
and Canaan; and the sons of Cush: Scba, and Havilah, and 
Sabtah, and Raamah, and Sabtcchah; and the sons of Raa- 
tuah: Sheba and Dedan. And Cush begat Ninirod; he began 
to be a mighty one in the earth. He was a mighty hunter 
before the Lord: wherefore it is said, Even as Nimrod the 
mighty hunter before the Lord. And the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babcl, and Erccfa, and Accad, and Calneh, in 
the land of Shinar. Out of that land went forth Asahur, 
and buildcd Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and Calah, and 
Resen between Nineveh and Calah: the same is a great 
8 33 
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city. And Mizraiin begat Ludim, and Aiiaiiiim, and Le- 
habira, and Xaphtuhitii, and Patbrnsiin, and Caslubim (out 
of whom came Philistim), and Caphtorira. And Canaan 
begat Sidon his first-born, and Hetli, and the Jebusitc, and 
the Amorite, and the Gir^aaite, and the Hivitc, and the 
Arkiie, and the Sinitc, and the Arvadite, and the Zemaritc, 
and tlie Hamathite: and after\Tard were the families of the 
Canaanites spread abroad. And tlie border of the Canaanites 
was from Sidon, as thon coinest to Gerar, nnto Gaza; as thou 
goest, unto Sodom and Gomorrah, and Adinah, and Zeboim, 
even nnto Lasba. These are the sons of Ham, aflcr their 
families, after their tongues, in their conutries, and in their 
nations." 

Josephus' account of the distribntion of the Hanutic fam- 
ilies is as follovv^: 

"The children of Ham possessed the land from Syria and 
Anianns, and the mountains of Libanus; seizing upon all 
that was on its sea-coasts, and as far as the ocean, and keep- 
ing it as their own. Some, indeed, of its names are utterly 
vanished away; others of them licing changed, and another 
sotnid given them, are hardly to be discovered, yet a few 
there arc which have kept their denominations entire. For 
of the four sons of Ham, time has not at all hurt the name 
of Chns; for the Ethiopians, over whom he reigned, are even at 
this day* both by themselves and by all meu in Asia, called 
Chusites. The memory also of the Mcsraitcs is preser\-ed 
in their name; for all we who inhabit this country [of Judea] 
call Egypt Mcstre, and the Egj'ptiaus Mestreans. Phut 
also was the founder of Libj-a, and called the inhabitants 
Phuthiies, from himself; there is also a river in the country 
of the Moors which bears that name; whence it is that we 
may see the greatest part of the Grecian historiographers 
meutiou that river, and the adjoining couutrjf, by the appel- 
lation of Phut; but the name it has now has been by change 
given it from one of the sons of Mcstraim, who was called 
Lzhzos. We will inform you presently what has been the 
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occasion why it has been called Africa also. Canaan, the 
fourth son of Ham, inhabited the county now called Judea, 
and called from hts own name Canaan. The children of 
these [four] were these: Sabas, who foniitled the Sabeans; 
Evilas, who founded the Evileans, who are called Cetuli; 
Sabathes founded the Sahatheus; tliey are now called by the 
Greeks Astaborans; Sabactas settled the Sabactans; aud 
Ragmas the Raguieaus; and he had two sous, the one of 
which, Judadas, settled the Judadeans, a nation of the western 
Ethiopians, aud left them bis name; as did Sabas the Sa- 
beans. But Nimrod, the sou of Chus, stayed and tyrannized 
at Babylon. . . . Now all the children of Mesraira, 
being eight in number, possessed the country from Gaza to 
Egj'pt, though it retained the name of one only, the Phil- 
istim, for the Greeks called part of that couutrj- Palestine. 
As for the rest, Ludiem, aud Enemim, and Labiui, who 
alone inhabited in Libya, and called the country from him- 
self; Nedim and Pethrosim, and Chesloini, and Ccphthorim, 
wx know nothing of them besides their names; for the Ethiopic 
war, which we shall describe hereafter, was the cause that 
those cities were overthrown. The sons of Canaan were 
these; Sidonius, who also built a city of the same name; it 
is called by the Greeks Sidon; Amathns inhabited in Ama- 
thine, which is even now called Amathe by the inhabitants, 
although the Macedonians named it Epiphamia, from one of 
his posterity; Arudeus possessed the island Aradns; .Arucas 
possessed Acre which is in Libanus.'' 

Albert Leightuu Rawson, in his Pronouncing Bible Dic- 
tionary, makes the matter of location more definite by giving 
the modem names of the various countries over which "they 
spread abroad." He says: "The sous and grandsons of 
Ham located in Egypt, Abyssinia, on the southwest coast of 
the Red Sea, in Arabia, Persia, Ethiopia, Shinar, Chaldea, 
West Africa, Marcotis, Libya, Memphis, Thebes, Pathros, 
Arabia Petraa, Damietta, Sidon and Tyre, Judea, Schechem, 
Arke, Siunas, Island of Arvad, Sumrah, and Hamath." 
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And again: "Ham's descendants settled iu Africa and sent 
many branches into Asia also. The locality of what we know 
specifically as the Negro race was the valleys of the Senegal, 
the Gambia, and the Niger, and the intermediate rivers of 
the coast, parts of Sndamia, and parts of Sennaar, Kordofau, 
and Darfnr. 

"There is no other ancient name so well preser\'ed and 
located as that of Ham. It is identified with Jupiter Animon, 
and also Zeus, becanse both words are derived from a root 
meaning hot, fervent, or sunburnt. For the last three 
thousand years the world has been inainly indebted for its 
advancement to the Semitic races; but before this period the 
descendants of Ham, in Egypt and Babylon, led the way as 
the pioneers in art, literature, and science. Mankind at the 
present daj' lies under infinite obligations to the genius and 
industry of those early ages, more especially for alphabetic 
writing, weaving cloth, architecture, astronomy, plastic art, 
sculpture, navigation and agriculture. The art of painting 
is also represented, and music indirectly, by drawings of in- 
struments." 

It has been held by some that Ethiopia, the country ex- 
tending from the neighborhood of Khartoum northward to 
Egypt, or perhaps the somewhat more extended region indi- 
cated by Rawson, was the original scat of the distinctively 
Negro race; but careful investigators conclude that he was] 
confined to no particular locality during those ages when, as 
Rawsou tells us, the Hamitic race was laying mankind 
"under infinite obligations," and was to be found in East 
Africa, West Africa, North Africa, in the plains of India^ 
perhaps in the whole southern portion of Asia and elsewhere 
on that continent and neighboring Lslands. 

It is not our purpose to inquire minutely into this matter 
of the negro's location, and we notice the wide diffusion of 
this particular type of Ham's descendants simply to show 
their connection with the achievements in art, science, and 
literature which distinguished those countries long before 
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modem ci\-ilization had its dawn, and incidentally to show 
that tl^e Negro proved himself ages ago to be lacking in none 
of the qualities of mind and spirit which have characterized 
llie great and progressive peoples. The Negro played his 
part in those early ages in the work of liuraan progress; and 
it cannot be maintained wiih any show of reason that lapse 
of time, unfavorable conditions in the lands where they were 
once supreme, and hundredsof years of subjection to another 
race, have so euen'ated mind and darkened soul as to leave 
them without hope for the future. 

Dr. Linngstone, writing of the Africans of modern days, 
as he saw them in their native land, says: 

'*Iu reference to the status of the Africans among the 
nations of the earth, we have seen nothing to justify the 
notion that they are of a different 'breed' or 'species' from the 
most civilized. The African is a man with every attribute 
of human kind. Centuries of Larbarisra have had the same 
deteriorating effects on Africans as Prichard describes them 
to have had on certain of the Irish who were driven , some 
generations back, to the hills of Ulster and Connaught; and 
these depressing influences have had such moral and physical 
effects on some tribes that ages probably will be required to 
undo what ages have done. Ethnologists reckon the African 
as by no means the lowest of the human family. He is 
nearly as strong physically as the European; and, as a race, 
is wonderfully persistent among the nations of the earth. 
Neither the diseases nor the ardent spirits which proved so 
fatal to North American Indians, South Sea Islanders, and 
Australians seem capable of annihilating the Negroes. E\'«n 
when subjected to that system so destructive to human life, 
by which they are torn from their native soil, they spring up 
irrepressibly, and darken half the new continent." 

Seventy yea'-s ago a writer for a popular encyclopaedia 
wrote of the tribes in "Darkest Africa" as follows: 

"The African tribes of this variety (the Negro or Ethi- 
opic race) have in general elevated themselves so far above 
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the simple state of nature as to have reduced the lower ani- 
mals to subjection, constructed settled habitations, practiced 
.1 rude agriculture, and manufactured some articles of cloth- 
ing or ornament. In political institutions they have made 
no advance, their governments being simple despotisms, 
without any regalar organization. Tlieir religion is merely 
the expression of the religious feeling in its lowest form of 
fetichism. Their languages are described as extremely rude 
and imperfect; almost destitute of construction, and incapa- 
ble of expressing abstractions. They have no art of convey- 
ing thoughts or wants by writing, not even by the simplest 
symbolical characters. 

"The Negro character, if inferior in intellectual vigor, is 
marked by a warmth of social affections, and a kindness and 
tenderness of feeling, which even the atrocities of foreign 
oppression have not been able to stifle. All travelers con- 
cur in describing the Negro as mild, amiable, simple, hos- 
pitable, unsusi>ectiug and faithful. They are passionately 
fond of music, and they express their hopes and fears in ex- 
temporary effusions of song." 

Compare the status of the Negroes in the United Slates 
today with that of these wild tribes, in matters of orderly 
society, business, learning and religion, and say whether the 
Negro has not the innate power to rise, under favorable con- 
ditions, to a high plane of civilization. 

But the better argument for the sweeping away of false 
assumptions, and the refutation of specious reasoning, is the 
presentation of facts that directly and unequivocally contra- 
dict them. To those that follow, we could add a multitude 
of others, but each chapter will be found to contain enough 
to illustrate that feature of the general subject of which it 
treats. To cite all the instances that have a bearing, and 
name all the persons who are worthy of mention, would ex- 
tend this work beyond all reasonable limits. 



CHAPTER ir. 

The Negro as a Soldier. 

i. some in foreign countries. 

THAT there were able and eminent military leaders among 
the Negroes of the earlier ages, as well as brave, disci- 
plined and efficient soldiers, is borne out by the history of 
their wars of conquest and their struggles against invasion, 
as the race was enlarging its borders and making good its 
claim to the regions occupied; but it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to notice particularly only some of whom nodem his- 
tory takes cognizance. 

Illustrious among colored men abroad who have greatly 
distinguished themselves in arms is Gen. Alexandre de la 
Pailleterie Dumas, the Afro-French soldier. He was the 
son of a rich French colonist residing in Santo Domingo and 
a Negro woman of that country. He attained to eminence 
in the wars of the French Revolution and under Bonaparte, 
who called him *'the Horatius Cocles of the Tyrol." In the 
Egyptian expedition he commanded Napoleon's cavalry. 

A more modem example is Gen. Alfred Dodds, a mulatto, 
who is one of the most distinguished officers in the French 
army. He was recently (if he is not now) in command of 
the French forces in Tonquin, Farther India. 

One of the most prominent of Negro slaves who have 
achieved distinction in, spite of adverse fortune was Domi- 
nique Fran9ois Toussaiut L'Ouverture. He was bom near 
Cape Fran9ais, Haiti, i:i 1743. Though in bondage, he 
won the esteem and confidence of his master by his intelli- 
gence and upright conduct, and received at the hands of this 
master, it is said, such instruction in reading, writing and 
arithmetic as fitted him for the ordinary business of life. 
S 39 



He was alwut fortj'-eight years old be'forc anjthing 
occurred to bring him into promiuencc, but the remainder of 
his life (about twelve j'ears) was crowded with remarkable 
incidents, during which he proved himself a general, a 
statesman, and a man of honor. 

The space to which we are limited forbids going into de- 
tails, but an abstract of events will sene to place him before 
the reader as a representative of high qualities which attract 

the attention of mankind, 
whether exhibited by 
white men or black, slave 
or free. 

When, in 1791, an in- 
surrection against the 
French authorities broke 
out, he was asked to join 
the insurgents, but he re- 
fused to take any part un- 
til he had protected his 
master and his family in 
their flight and seen them 
safe on board a vessel 
bound for the United 
Stales. Afterwards, fiud- 
iug that the Spanish and 
Kuglish had combined 
against the French royal- 
ists, he joined the slave leader Frauyois, and the allied 
forces of the euemj' were defeated and the French governor, 
Blauchelaude, was reinstated in office. Toussaint and his 
associates now made a reasonable request of Blauche- 
laude, that in return for the great sen*ices rendered him, he 
should grant them a measure of freedom; but this was 
spumed, and the blacks refused to disband. During the 
attempts to negotiate terms by which their bondage would 
be less galling, their general, FranjoiSj had been maltreated 
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by the French, and they became so inflamed that they fell 
upon the royalists, and, besides killing many, captured a 
large number, whom they were about to massacre, when 
Toussaint interfered and magnanimously saved their lives. 
He soon afterward became commander-in-chief, and the force 
which had formerly fought the Freuch republicans was now 
allied with them, and during the next seven years Toussaint 
won numerous vnctories, and eventually the British general, 
Maitlaud, abandoned the island, having sun'cndered such 
posts as he held to Toussaint, whom he regarded as the real 
mler, though his authority was not acknowledged till the last 
of the French commissioners claiming authority under Bona- 
parte was cither driven from the island or compelled to yield. 
In 1799 he was nndispnted master of the western part of the 
island; in 1801 he occupied the eastern part; aud fiuully he 
tlirew off all pretense of allegiance to France, and promul- 
gated a constitution which made him president for life, with 
power to name his successor. Bonaparte thereupon sent his 
brother-in-law, Leclerc, with a powerful army to subdue the 
island. A series of bloody conflicts ensued, in Which Tous- 
saint displaj'cd heroic valor aud generalship of a high order; 
but he was finally compelled to yield to the superior num- 
bers, resources and skill of the French. He surrendered 
and was ostensibly pardoned (May 1, 1802), but a short 
time afterward he was arrested on a chaise of conspiracy and 
sent to France. Here he was kept in prison and treated 
with such neglect and active enielty as virtually made his 
death, which occurred next year, an assassination. 

Greater than his genius as an organizer aud a soldier was 
his magnanimous treatment of prisoners and 111*^ generous 
and statesmanlike exercise of the almost autocratic power 
that came into his hands. His treatment of his master and 
his family in the day when the prospect of liberty and power 
was opened up to him, aud calamity threatened the master 
and his household, was worthy of the most enlightened mind 
of any race; and bis efforts to have his soldiers return to the 
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cultivation of their fields and devote their lives lienceforth to 
honest industry in the pursuits of i>eace, mark him as having 
possessed some of the civic virtues of General Washington. 

History has cro\\Tied L*Ouverture as one of earth's ablest 
soldiers and most enlightened statesmen. la concluding his 
sketch of Toussaiut's career, Wendell Phillips used the 
following language: 

"Now, blue-ej'ed Saxon, proud of your race, go back with 
me to the commencemeut of the century and select what 
statesman you please. Let him be either American or Euro- 
pean, let htm have a brain the result of six generations of 
culture, let him have tlie richest training of university rou- 
tine, let him add to it the better education of practical life; 
crown his temples with the silver of seventy years, and show 
me the man of Saxon lineage for whom his most sanguine 
admirers will wTcathe a laurel such as embittered foes have 
placed on the brow of the Negro, Toussaint L'Ouverture." 

II. IN THK UNITED STATES. 

George W. Williams, the colored historian, estimates that 
not less than three thousand Negro soldiers did ser\'ice iu the 
American army during the Revolution, including those from 
e\'cry northern colony enrolled in white regiments. Rhode 
Island first mude her slaves freemen and then called ou them 
to fight. A black regiment w"as raised there, of which Col. 
Christopher Green was made commander. Connecticut sent 
a black battalion into the field under command of Col. David 
Humphrey. 

Two Virginia Negroes, Israel Titus and Samuel Jenkins, 
fought under Braddock and Washington in the French and 
Indian War. 

Crispus Attucks led an attack on the British soldiers on 
the day of the Boston massacre, March 5, 1770, and was 
killed. 

It has been said that one of the men killed when Maj. 
Pitcaim, commanding the British advance ou Concord and 
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Lexington, April 19, 1775, ordered his troops to fire on the 
Americans, was a Negro bearing arms. 

Peter Salem, a Negro, did service during the Revolution, 
and is said to have killed Maj. Pitcaim, at Bunker Hill. 
Other black men besides Salem fought there, of whom we 
have the names of Salem Poor, Titus Cobum, Alexander 
Ames, Barzillai Lew, and Cato Howe. After the war these 
men were pensioned. 

Prince, a Negro soldier, was Col. Barton's chief assistant 
in capturing the British officer, Major-Gen. Prescott, at New- 
port, Rhode Island, during the Revolution. 

Primus Babcock had, as late as 1818, an honorable dis- 
charge from the American army signed by Gen. Wash- 
ington. 

Lambo Latham and Jordan Freeman fell with Ledyard at 
the storming of Fort Griswold. Freeman is said to have 
killed Maj. Montgomery, a British officer, who was leading 
an attack on, Americans in a previous fight. 

Hamet, one of Gen. Washington's Negroes, was drawing a 
pension as a Revolutionary soldier in 1839. 

Oliver Cromwell served six years and nine months in 
Col. Israel Shreve's regiment of New Jersey troops under 
Washington's immediate command. 

Charles Bowles became an American soldier when but six- 
teen years old, and served to the end of the Revolution. 

Seymour Burr and Jeremy Jonah wei;e Negro soldiers in a 
Connecticut regiment. 

Deborah Gannett, a Negro woman, enlisted in the Fourth 
Massacbusettslnfantry in disguise, under the name of Robert 
Shurtliff, 1782, and served a year and a half, for which the 
General Court paid her £34 in 1791-2. 

Prince Richards, of East Bridgewater, Connecticut, was a 
pensioned Revolutionary soldier. 

A Negro whose name is not known obtained the counter- 
sign by which Mad Anthony Wayne was enabled to take 
Stony Point, and guided and helped him to do so. 
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Jack Grove was a Negro steward on board an American ves- 
sel which the British captured. He insisted on retaking it, 
and at length prevailed upon the captain to make the at- 
tempt, which was successful. 

There was in Massachusetts during those Revolutionary 
days one company of Negro men bearing a special designa- 
tion, "The Bucks,*' which seems to have been a notable bodj' 
of soldiers, as at the close of the war its services and stand- 
ing were recognized by John Hancock presenting to it a 
beautiful banner. 

In the settling of Kentucky some Negro men brought 
thither by their masters distinguished themselves as Indian 
fighters. The following incidents are found recorded in 
Thompson's "Young People's Historj' of Kentucky:" 

"Ben Stockton was a slave in the family of Major 
George Stockton, of Fleming county. He was a regular 
Negro, and though aslave, he wasdevoted tohis master. He 
hated an Indian and loved to inoraU7.e overa dead one; getting 
into a towering rage and swearing magnificently when a horse 
was stolen; handled his rifle well, though somewhat foppi.shly, 
and hopped, danced, and showed his teeth when a prospect 
offered to chase 'the yallcr varmints.' His master had 
confidence in his resolution and prudence, wliile he was a 
great favorite with all the hunters, and added much to their 
fun on dull expeditions. On one occasion, when a party of 
white men in pursuit of Indians who had stolen their horses 
called at Stockton's Station for reinforcements, Ben, among 
others, volunteered. They overtook the savages at Kirk's 
Springs, in Lewis conuty, and dismounted to fight; but as 
they advanced, they could see only eight or ten, who quickly 
disappeared over the mountain. Pressing on, they discovered 
on descending the mountain such indications as convinced 
them that the few they had seen were but decoys to lead 
them into an ambuscade at the base, and a retreat was 
ordered. Ben was told of it by a man near him; but he was 
so intent on getting a shot that he did not hear, and the order 
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was repeated in a louder tone, whereupon hetnmed upon his 
monitor a reproving look, grimaced and gesticulated ludi- 
crously, and motioued to tbe uiau to be silent. He then set 
off rapidly down the mountain. His white comrade, unwill- 
ing to leave him, ran after him, and reached his side just as 
he leveled his gim at a big Indian standing tiptoe on a log 
and peering into the thick wckxIs. At the crack of Ben's 
rifle the savage bounded into the air and fell. The others 
set up a fierce yell, and, as the fearless Negro said, 'skipped 
from tree to tree like grasshoppers.* He bawled out: 'Take 
dat to 'member Ben — de black white manl' and the two 
then beat a hasiy retreat." 

**In the family of Capt. Jaines Kslill, who established a 
Station alxtut fifteen miles south of Boonesborough , was a 
Negro .slave. Monk, who was inlelligent, bold as a lion, and 
as faithfnl to his pioneer friends as though he were a free 
white settler defending his own rights. About daylight, 
March 20, 1782, when all the men of the fort except foiur 
were absent on an Indian trail, a body of the savages came 
upon Miss Jennie Glass, who was outside, but near the sta- 
tion, milking — Monk being with her. Tlvey killed and 
scalped Miss Glass and captured Monk. When questioned 
as to the force inside the walls, the shrewd and self-possessed 
Negro represented it as much greater than it was and told 
of preparation for defense. The Indians were deceived, and 
'after killing the cattle, they retreated across the river. 
When the battle of Little Mountain opened, two da3*3 after- 
ward, Monk, who was still a prisoner with the Indians, 
cried out: 'Dou't give way, Mas' Jim! There's only about 
twenty-five redskins, and you can whip 'em!' This was 
valuable and encouraging information to the whites. Wheu 
the Indians began to advance on Lieutenant Miller, when 
he was sent to prevent a flank movement and guard the 
horse-holders, Monk called also to him to hold his ground 
and the white men would win. Instead of being iustanlly 
kilted, as was to be apprehended, even though the savages 
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might not understand his English, he made his escape be- 
fore the fight closed aud got back to his friends. Ou their 
return to the station, twenty-five miles, wiihotit sufficient 
horses for the wounded, he carried on his back, most 6f the 
way , James Berry, whose thigh was broken. He had learned 
to make gunpowder, and, obtaining saltpetre from Pej'ton'.s 
Cave, in Madison county, he frequently furnished this in- 
dispensable article to Estill's Station and Boonesborough. 
He has been described as being five feet five inches high and 
weighing two hundred pounds. He was a respected member 
of the Baptist Church, when whites and blacks worshiped 
together. He was held in high esteem by the settlers, and 
his young master, Wallace Estill, gave him his freedom and 
clothed aud fed him as long as he lived thereafter — till about 

"A year or two after the close of the Revolutionary War, 
a Mr. Woods was living near Crab Orchard, Kentucky, 
with his wife, one daughter (said to be ten years oM), and 
a lame Negro man. Early one morning, her husband being 
away from home, Mrs. Woods, when a sliort distance from 
the house, discovered seven or eight Indians in ambush. 
She ran back into the house, so closely pursued that before 
she could fasten the door one of the savages forced his way 
in. The Negro instantly seized him. In the scuffle the 
Indian threw him, falling ou top. The Negro held him in 
a strong grasp and called to the girl to take an axe which 
was in the room and kill him. This she did by two well- 
aimed blows; and the Negro then asked Mrs. Woods to let 
in another that he with the axe might dispatch him as he 
came, and so, one by one, kilt them all. By this time, 
however, some men from the station near by, having discov- 
ered that the house was attacked, had come up aud opened 
fire on the savages, by which one was killed and the others 
put to flight." 

In the navy, especially, during the War of 1812, Negroes 
were engaged as fighting men. Commodore Chauncey said 
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in 1813 tliat he had nearly fifty blacks on board his ship and 
that many of them were among his best men. Coiniuodore 
Perry spoke highly of their good conduct and of their 
bravery in his battles on the lakes. The following extract 
from a letter wTittcn by Commodore Nathaniel Shaler, of the 
private armed schooner "Govcnior Tompkins," January 1. 
1813, is of much interest. Speaking of the result of a fight 
with a British frigate, he said: 

"The name of one of the two of my poor fellows who was 
killed ought to be registered in the book of fame and remem- 
bered wth reverence as long as bravery is considered a virtue. 
He was a black man, by the name of John Johnson. 
A twenty-four-pound shot struck him in the hip and tore 
away all the lower part of his bod}'. In this state the poor 
brave fellow lay on the deck and several times exclaimed to 
his shipmates: 'Fire away, my boys; no haul a color down!* 
The other was also a black man, by the name of John Davis, 
and he was struck in much the same way. He fell near me 
and several times requested to be thrown overboard, saying 
he was only in the way of others.'' 

General Andrew Jackson, when preparing for the defense 
oi New Orleans, called upon the colored inhabitants of 
Louisiana to participate in the struggle with the British. 
His proclamation was dated Sei>tember 21, 181-1, and by the 
eighteenth of Deccmlier a force was organized and equipped 
and an eloquent and commendatory address was read "To 
the men of color." 

In the "Life and Opinions of Julius Melbonm," from 
which we have made copious extracts elsewhere, he has 
something to say in reply to nu assertion that "the Negro 
is mild and yielding in his nature and destitute of the per- 
sonal courage necessary for a soldier." Referring to the 
black regiments who served during the Revolullouary War, 
he says: "Neither their skill, bravery, nor fidelity was ever 
questioned.'* And then, alluding to the War of 1812, he 
remarks: '*It will be conceded that almost the only martial 
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glorj* acquired by Americans, excepting always the battle of 
New Orleans, was acquired by the American na\'y; and it 
will be conceded also that a great proportion of the fighting 
men of that navy were Negroes. The managers of the Park ' 
Theatre in New York, in testimony of the bravery of the 
lamented Captain Lawrence and his crew, manifested iu the 
brilliant action with the British sloop-of -war 'Peacock,* invited 
him and them to a play in honor of the victory achieved on 
that occasion. The crew marched together into the pit, and 
nearly one-half of them were Negroes." 

During the Civil War about 200,000 colored soldiers were 
regularly enlisted for service iu the Federal army aud navy, 
and President Lincoln commissioned eight colored surgeons 
for duty in field and hospitaL £)ven a cursory glance at the 
historj'' of that time shows that the black troops repeatedly 
received from officers high iu command warm commendation 
for their general conduct and their bearing iu battle, and that 
a number of individuals particularly distinguished them- 
selves. Charles E. Nash, afterward a member of Congress, 
had received some education iu New Orleans schools. In 18G3 
he enlisted in the Eighty-third Regiment United States 
Chasseurs d' Afrique, and became acting sergeant-major of 
that command; at the storming of Fort Blakeley he lost a leg 
aud was honorably discharged. 

William Hannibal Thomas, the author of "The American 
Negro: What he was, what he is, and wh:-,t he may become," 
was a soldier during the Civil War, and lost an arm dur- 
ing that service. He may properly be classed among those 
who have borne arms for their country, though he was after- 
ward author, teacher, lawj'er and legislator. .A.t one time 
he was active and efficient in promoting the building of 
churches and establishing schools throughout the South, 
laboring for the moral and intellectual as well as for the 
material advancement of the freedmen. 

Robert Smalls was born a slave at Beaufort, South Carolina, 
but educated himself to some extent; having been employed 
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as a rigger of water-craft, and ha\'mg led a sea-faring li 
for awhile, he was connected in 1861 with a transport 
steamer, *'The Planter," and this he took over the Charles- 
ton bar and delivered to the commander of the United 
States blockading squadron, May, 1862; was appointed a 
pilot in the United States Navy, and ser\-ed as such on the 
monitor "Keokuk" in the attack on Fort Sumter; was pro- 
moted to captain for gallant and meritorious conduct, De- 
cember 1, 1863, and placed in command of "The Planter," 
which he held until the vessel was put out of com- 
missiou, 1866. He was a member of the South Carolina 
Constitutional Convention, 1868; elected same year to the 
Legislature; to the State Senate, 1870 and 1872, and was a 
member of the Forty-fonrth and Forty-fifth Congresses, 

A\'hcn the Spanish War broke out (1S98), the colored 
mcp North and South were not only willing but eager to vol- 
tiuleer; but as there were no colored organizations they were 
not at first accepted. When Congress authorized the raising 
of ten immune colored regiments, the plan to put whites 
in command above the grade of second-lieutenant prevented 
colored men from enlisting as they would othenvise have 
done. But four innnunc regiments were organized — the 
Seventh, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth, and so officered. 

There are four regiments of colored regulars in the United 
States Anuy, the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Infantry, 
and the Ninth and Tenth Cavalrj'. These were first mus- 
tered into the regular service in 1866, having fought during 
the last years of the Civil War. These regiments composed 
pait of Shafter's force in the Santiago campaign. 

The following colored volunteer troops were raised by the 
states named: Third Alaljania Infantry; Sixth Virginia In- 
fantry; Eighth Illinois Infautrj'; Companies A and B, 
Indiana Infantry; Thirty-third Kansas Infantry; Ninth 
Ohio Infantry (a battalion). The Eighth Illinois was 
ofScered by colored men throughout, J. R. Marshall com- 
manding. This regiment did garrison duty in Santiago 
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[province for some time after the war, and Marshall was for 
awhile military goveriiorof San Luis, The Ninth Ohio Bat- 
^talion was commanded by Brevet-Major Charles E. Young, a 
radwatc of West Point. Lieut. John II. Alexander, who 
did service in Cuba, was also a West Point gradnate. 

Gov. Russell, of North Carolina, called out a colored regi- 
ment, the Third Infantry, officered by colored men through- 
out, Col. James H. Young commanding, but it was not 
mustered into the service. 

Company L, Sixth Ma-ssachusetts Infantry, was a colored 
company, the only one serving in a white regiment. 

John L- Waller, a Negro man who had been United 
States Consul to Madagascar, was a captain iu the Kansas 
regiment. 

About cue hundred Negro second-lieutenants were com- 
missioned in the volunteer force during the Spanish -Ameri- 
can War. There were two Negro paymasters, John R. 
,ynch, of Mississippi, fourth auditor of the United Stales 
Treasur>', and Richard R. Wright, of Georgia, president of 
the State Agricultural and Mechanical College for Colored 
Persons. Two Negro chaplains were commissioned, the Rev. 
C. T. Walker, of Georgia, and the Rev. Richard Carroll, of 
South Carolina. 

The fighting of the black troops iu Cuba won the cou6- 

ice of the white soldiers and their oflicers, and was highly 

intended. Col, Roosevelt said that the conduct of the 

Ninth and Tenth Cavalry reflected honor on the whole 

American people, especially on their own race. Several 

slored non-commissioned officers were promoted for gallant 

"■conduct iu Cuba. 

It will be noticed in the history of Shaw University, given 
elsewhere in. this work, that some o£ the alumni, of that 
institution became military officers. 

Cuba, in her struggles for freedom, had among her own 
people two spleudid leaders who were raulattocs, Antonio and 
Jose Maceo. 
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Five Southern States, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Caroliua and Virginia, comprehend colored troops in 
their militia. 

The following colored troops have done service in the Phil- 
ippines: Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Regnlar Infautrj-, 
parts of the Ninth and Tenth. Regular Cavalry, and the 
Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Volunteer Infantry — all offi- 
cered by colored men. 

Apropos of the conduct of the colored soldiers iu Cuba, a 
Red Cross nurse in the hospital at Siboney, during the bat- 
tle at Santiago, says, in the course of some reminiscences of 
that time, after speaking in detail of the work of surgeons 
and nurses: 

*'And so it went on through the long night — the patient 
suffering of the sick men, the heroism of the wounded — all 
fearing to give any trouble, desiring not to do so, and grate- 
ful for the smallest attention. The courage that faces death 
on the battlefield, or calmly waits for it in the hospital, is 
not a courage or race or color. Two of the bravest men I 
ever saw were here, almost side by side, on the little porch, 
Capt. Mills and Private Clark, one white the other black. 
They were wounded almost at the same lime and iu the same 
way. The patient suffering and heroism of the black soldier 
was fully equal to the Auglo-Saxon's. It was quite the 
same — the gentleness and appreciation. They were a study 
— the.se men so wide apart in life, but here so strangely close 
and alike on the common ground of duty and sacrifice. 
They received precisely the same care. Each was fed like a 
child, for with their bandaged eyes they were as helpless as 
blind men. When the ice-pads were renewed ou Capt. 
Mills' eyes the same change was made on Private Clark's 
eyes. fThere was no difference in the food or beds. Neither 
ever uttered a word of complaint. . . . When told who his 
nearest neighbor was, Capt. Mills expressed great sympathy 
for Private Clark, and paid a high tribute to the bravery of 
the colored troops and their faithful perfonuauce of duty." 
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CAPT. p. J. BOWEN. 

The subject of the accompanying sketch is well known 
among' the citizens of Providence, Rhode Island, having been 
prominently connected there, botli as a military officer and 
as a business man, for more than twenty years. When but 
a youth he engaged as an apprentice in a printing office 
located in the old Union Depot. He continued iu his chosen 
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profession, being employed in some of tbe largest establish- 
ments in the city. Later he engaged in business for liini- 
seU, under the style and name of the Excelsior Priut Com- 
pany. 

In 1894, after having risen from private to lieutenant in 
tlie First Separate Company-, R. I. M., he was chosen cap- 
tain of the Second Separate Company, and held that office 
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until the latter consolidated with the First Separate Com- 
pany, in 1895- 

Captain Bowen has also the distinction of being the author 
of a military drama, entitled '*Fort Wagner," which was 
first produced in 1897. 



p. L. CARHOUCHE. 

Pierre Lacroix Carmonche was the first Afro-American to 
offer his services to President McKinley for the Spanish 
War, with those of two hundred and fifty other colored men 
whom he had induced to join him. 

He went to Cuba as first lieutenant of Company L^ 
Ninth United States Volunteer Infautrj-, and took au hon- 
orable part iu the Santiago campaign. 

He was bom in the town of Donaldson, Ascension Parish. 
Louisiana, November 20, 1862. His father, Pierre Car- 
mouche, was a man of marked integrity, whose word was 
regarded by his neighbors, black and white, as good as a 
bond. His mother, still living in 1902, -was active and 
intelligent, notwithstanding advanced age. 

In early boyhood, Pierre, the son, was sent to school, and 
it was not long before he acquired familiarity with the Eng- 
lish, tongue, which was not spoken in his father's family 
before he began to attend school. He learned fast, and his 
ambition to be well informed helped him to obtain a common 
school education under verj- adverse circumstances, for when 
he was just about fitted to enter a normal school, preparatory' 
to continuing his studies in college, as has bc-cn the mis- 
fortune of many an ambitious boy before, his beloved father 
took sick, became au invalid, lingered for months and 
months, and then died, leaving four small children and their 
mother to care for themselves. The loss of his father caused 
young Carmouche to leave school. He became apprentice 
to a barber, learned the trade easily, worked at it for 
awhile, and then having an offer, accepted an apprentice- 
ship in a dental office, where he was becoming very useful 
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to his preceptor as an assistant, when the death of his em- 
ployer put au end to the pursuit in which he .vas rapidly 
achieviug proficiency. 

Undaunted by these discouragemeuts, youug Carmouche, 
now only about seventeen years of age, sought and obtained 
apprenticeship in a whcchvright, blacksmith and farrier's 
shop. At this trade he worked faithfully, until he became 
master of it. He finally owned and operated the very shop 
in which he learned the trade, commanding the trade patron- 
age of most of the livery stables, planters and business men 
of Donaldsonville and vicinity. In the municipal eleclion of 
188(>, he was elected assessor for the town of Doualdsouville, 
and succeeded himself in 1887. About this time the Knights 
cif Labor sentiment was spreading over the country, and he 
took a leading part in organizing a local branch of the order 
in Donaldsonville. The membership of this branch was 
over twelve hundred strong, and the organization in 1888 
nominated him as its candidate for election as representative 
to the State Legislature for Ascension Parish. He has been 
reared a Roman Catholic, but is friendly to all denomina- 
tions. He was repeatedly elected secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of St. Peter's Methodist-Episcopal Church at Don- 
aldsonville, and the present beautiful edifice now replacing 
the old St. Peter building, in that lovely little city on the 
Mississippi river, eighty-two miles above New Orleans, is 
in part a monument to the energy and interest he displayed 
in assisting the ^fethodists of his place in their noble 
Chri.stian efforts. If there was ever any doubt of the patri- 
oLisui of Pierre L. Carmouche in the Parish of Ascension, 
Louisiana, there is certainly no such doubt there now. In 
a state where colored military organi^atinns are not allowed, 
much less encouraged, this young man went about the 
parish at liis own expense, after the blowing up of the Maine 
in the harbor of Havana on the 15th of February, 1898, and 
appealed to the colored people to prepare to defend the 
dignity of the flag of the United Slates. He did not rest until 
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between the United States and Spaiu, I deem it advisable to 
offer my serxices and that of two hundred and fifty colored 
Americans, on short notice, in the defense of our country, 
at home or abroad. Yours loyally, 

P. L. Carmouche- 

WILLIAM BLACKWELU 

Henry \V. Gradj', of Georgia, and others, quoted elsewhere 
in this work, have alluded to the singular fidelity of the Negro 
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during the Civil War, v\'hett fathers, sons and brothers were 
iu the tented field and powerless to protect the women and 
children at home. The same spirit of devotion and loyalty 
was manifested iu mauy instances by Negro men who fol- 
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lowed the fortunes of the Confederate Army, in the service of 
their masters. One instance may be recorded: 

William, ayoung Negro belonging to the Blackwell family 
in Union county, Kentucky, accompanied Lieut. Thomas C. 
Blackwell, Company C, Fourth Kentucky Infantry, when he 
entered the Confederate service in 1861, and stayed with him 
and his company through all the vicissitudes of war — never 
manifesting any disposition to escape northward, though 
there were repeated opportunities to do so, or to become a 
free man by abandoning his Confederate friends and going 
over to the Federal troops. Even after emancipation was 
proclaimed he seemed to feel that it would be an act of deser- 
tion if he should abandon his young master and the com- 
pany of which he was in effect a member. 

He enjoyed the confidence and respect of all who knew 
him; and when the war closed he came back to Kentucky 
with Lieutenant Blackwell and those of his men who had 
survived, and in 18G5 began life on his own responsibility 
among the people who had known him as a slave. 

The portrait accompanying this sketch was made from a 
photograph taken in Uniontown soon after he got home, and 
preserved by one who knew him during his four years' serv- 
ice in the Confederate Army. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Negro in Politics, Journalism, and the 
Lecture Field. 

THE BRUCES. 

AMONG the first of his race in America to hold high 
official position, State and National, was Blanche 
K. Bruce. He was born a slave in Prince Edward county, 
Virginia, March 1, 1841, and remained in slavery until freed 
by the war, though he had the unusual experience of being 
taught in his master's house. After the war he taught in 
Hannibal, Missouri; studied at Oberlin College and pri- 
vately; removed to Mississippi in 1869 and became a planter; 
served as sheriff of Bolivar county in that State, 1871-7-i; 
was, meanwhile, 1872-73, superintendent of education for 
his county; was United States senator, 1875-1881, and reg- 
ister of the United States Treasury, 1881-85. Beginning 
with 1868 he was a member of every National Republican 
Couventioa that met in many years. 

At Harvard University's senior class election on the 16th 
of December, 1901, the contestants for the position of orator 
were R. E. Fitzpatrick, of Boston, an Irishman, one of the 
brightest and most promising young speakers in Harvard, 
and Roscoe Conkling Bruce, son of the late Senator Bruce. 
The young Negro man won the oratorical honor by a vote of 
269 to 100. Bruce debated against Yale in 1899 and 1901, 
and was one of the most popular young men of his class. 

EDMUND H. DEAS. 

Perhaps there is no one of his race better known or more 
highly respected in South Carolina than the subject of this 
sketch, of late resident iu Washington, D. C-, and in 1901 
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elected chairman of the Republican State Committee of his 
native State. 

Like most men of note, he came of humble parentage, and 
after freedom came to his people he had a hard struggle 
against poverty; but this circumstance coutributcd no little 
in the way of preparing lum to be the Moses of his people. 
We do not claim that he was born a politician; nevertheless,' 
it is true that all the characteristics of a successful politician 
and statesman were found in him well developed by the time 
he reached his teens. He may be called a master along this 
particular line, liaving served a regular apprenticeship in 
politics. Beginning in the year 1871 as precinct chairman, 
in 1878 he was elected chairman of his congressional district, 
which position he held eight years, with credit to himself and 
satisfaction to his party. Tweuty-two years ago he was 
made a member of the State Executive Committee, and is 
still serving his party with signal ability in that capacity, 
being now (1901 ) its honored head. In 188D he was elected 
county chairman, which position he still holds by the unani-j 
mous suffrage of his constituents. During all these years 
he has been the most active and aggressive Republican in 
the State. 

His labors have not been confined to these honorary posi- 
tions, but he has filled several offices of trust and remuner- 
ation, such as supervisor, deputy marshal, deputy treasurer 
of his county, examiner in pension office, Washington, 
D. C, and deputy collector of internal revenue, which posi- 
tion he has held from 1884 to the prtsent time, with an lu- 
terruption of two years during Cleveland's administration. 

He has been voted for several times for presidential elector 
and for Congress; has been a member of five national conven- 
tions and three times a member of the notification committee. 

Though he first saw the light of day in Georgetown, South 
Carolina, June 10, liS55, no county or State can cUim him; 
he belongs to and lives for the the upliftiug of the Negro 
ever^' where. 
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In addition to those noticed more at length under the head 
nf Politics, Journalism, etc., we mention briefly the following 
persons who have distinguished thciusclvcs in some one of 
these lines: 

The Rev. K. B. Wood is a historian, newspaper writer 
and lecturer, as well as a preacher. 
John O. Mitchell is the editor of the Richmond PfattH. 

H.T. Keating, A. M., an educator, is editorofthey4.jl/.£'. 
Rei'ievj^ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

E. E. Cooper is the editor of The Colored American^ Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

Dr. I. B. Scott is the editor of the SoutkwesUrn Christian 
Adt-ocatc^ in New Orleans, I/t\iisiaua. 

W. L. Martin, a graduate uf Oberliu, has been a member 
of the Illinois Legislature. 

H. A. Ruclter is collector of internal revenue lu one oi 
the Georgia districts. 

Mississippi has had one Negro lieutenant-governor — 
Alexander Davis; South Carolina, two — .-MonzoJ. RatLsier 
and Richard H. Gleaves; and Louisiana, three— Oscar J. 
Dunu, P. B. S. Piuchback, and C. C. Autoine. 

J. Milton Turner, of Missouri, John H. Smith, of North 
Carolina, and Henry W. Ganiett, of New York, have been 
ministers resident and consuls-general to Liberia. 

E. D. Bassett, of Pennsylvania, and John M. Langston, 
of the District of Columbia, have been ministers resident 
and consuls-general to Hayti. 

Hiram R. Revels, preacher, teacher, lecturer, church offi- 
cer, active in organizing colored troops during the war, was 
afterward United States senator from Afississippi, beginning 
his service in that body Fcbniary 25, 1870, 

Richard H. Cain was a missionary from Brooklyn to the 
freedmen of South Carolina; member of the South Carolina 
Constitutional Convention; member of the State Senate; 
editor of a newspaper; and member of Forty-third and Forty- 
fifth Congresses. 
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Robert C. De Large was an agent of the Freediuan'a 
Bureau in South Carolina; member of the Constitutional 
Conveulion; member of the Legislature for three terms; 
sinking fund commissioner; state land commissioner; and 
member of the Forty-second Cougrcss. 

Jere Haralson was bom a slave iu Georgia; when the war 
closed he was nineteen years old and whully uneducated, 
but by industry and application he acquired the rudiments 
of learning; was a member of the Alabama legislature in 
1870; member of the State Senate, 1872; and member of the 
Forty-fourth aiui Forty-fifth Cougresses. 

John T. Walls, of Virgiuia, who had received a common 
school education, was a member of the State Constitutional 
Couvcntiou, 18C8; member of the House of Representatives, 
same year; of the State Seuate, 1869-1872; and was twice a 
member of Congress. 

John R. Lynch was 'bom a slave in Louisiana lu 1847; 
had night-school instruction iu Natchez duriug Federal occu- 
pation, and afterward by personal effort became a fair English 
scholar; was justice of the peace under Governor Ames; 
member of the Mississippi IvCgislature two terms, the last of 
which he was Speaker of the House; and was a member of 
the Foriy-thirdand Forty-fourth Congresses. 

Benjamin S. Turner was born a slave in North Carolina 
in 18*25; was carried to Alabama iu 1830; had no teaching, 
but became a fair scholar by diligent application to study 
during business hours; was elected lax-collector of Dallas 
county in 1867; councilman of the city of Selma, 1869; and 
was a member uf the Forty-second Congress. 

Robert B. Elliott was a graduate of Eton College, Eng- 
land. He studied law and became a practitioner iu South 
Carolina; was a member of the Constitutional Convention of 
that State, 1868; member of the Legislature; assistant 
adjutant-general of South Carolina; member of the Forty- 
second and Forty-third Congresses; and afterward sheriff of 
hia county. 
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hood by Cardinal Gibbons. He wa% tbe second colored man 
ever so ordained in this country; and to receive holy orders 
at his age (twenty-eight) indicates superior character, abil- 
ity, and scholarship. The first one of his race ordained to the 
Catholic priesthood was the Rev. C. R. Uncles, a inember oi 
the Josephite Order, who received holy orders December 13, 
IHf)]. Father Tottcu, a colored priest who died in Chicago 
a few years ago, was ordained abroad. 

The Hon. Judson W. Lyons, register of the United States 
Trea.siiry, is a native of the State of Georgia, where he was 
bom in Burke county about forty years ago. 

He received his education in the common schools, which 
was supplemented and enlarged by the higher training at the 
Angnsla Institute, now the Baptist College of Atlanta. 

He taught country schools during the summers in South 
Carolina and Georgia, while studying at the institute. 

In 1880 he was actively engaged in politics and in that 
j-ear was sent as a delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention, whicli met at Chicago, wiiere he enjoyed the unique 
distinction of being its youngest member, being only twenty 
years of age. He was subsequently appointed ganger for 
Augusta and Savannah, and later served in the deputy col- 
lector's department. 

He entered the Howard University Law School at Wash- 
ington, and was graduated in the class of *84. In November 
of the same year he was admitted to the -Augusta bar, where 
he continued the practice of his profession until 18f(8, when 
President McKinley appointed him register of the United 
States Treasury Department. 

Mr. Lyons' career at the bar has been highly honorable 
and creditable. He has appeared before all the couns of 
Georgia, from the inferior to the highest courts. He has a 
wide and intimate knowledge of the common law of the coun- 
try, and enjoys the respect and cou£deuce of some of the 
leading lawyers of his Slate. 

In 1896 he was elected national committeeman for Georgia, 
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and re-elected at the Philadelphia Convention in 1900. On 
the rostniiii his quality of oratory is didactic rather than 
imaginative, He prefers the statement of facts to that of 
meaningless rhetoric, and is very effective as a public 
speaker. 

His addresses are frequently quoted in the debates of Con- 
gress. He has administered the affairs of the great office 
of register of the United States Treasury which he lias held for 
tbe last four years with great ability, and to the entire satis- 
faction of the Secrctaiy of the Treasury and the business 
men of the country generally. 



ALONZO J. RAVSICIL. 

Alonzo J. Rausier, a self-educated man, was a member of 
tlie Constitutional Conveutiou of South Carolina, 18G8; a 
member of the House of Representatives, 1869; was for 
some years chairman of the Republican Central Committee 
of South Carolina; elector of the Grant and Colfax ticket, 
1868; elected lieutenant-governor, 1870; was president of 
the Soiithcni Slates Convention at Columbia, 1871; was a 
vice-president of the National Republican Conveutiou at 
Philadelphia, 1872; and was a member of the Forty-third 
Congress. 

JAMCS T. RAPIEIL. 

James T. Rapier, bom in Alabama, was educated in Can- 
atib.; being a citizen of Alabama after tlie war, he was 
appointed a notary public in ISGfi; was a member of the first 
Republican conveutiou held iu Alabama, and one of the 
committee to draft the party platform; was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1867; was nominated lor sec- 
retary of state iu 1870; was made collector of iutenial 
revenue, second Alatiama district, 1871; was appointed by 
the governor to be state commissioner to the Vienna Ex- 
position of 1873; aud was a member of tlie Forty-third 
Congress. 
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auce of self-confidence and energy, with a meager education 
and aa inherent ability to make money; he applied bimsclf 
diligently to everything that came to hand, and has sue- 
a:eded, intheface of the usnaldifficulties, in acquiring a rea- 
sonable amount of wealth. He is at present the owner of 
three large buildings on East Seventh street in Topeka, 
and also has interest in several pieces of farm laud scat- 
tered over the State. He begfan in 1899 the publication of 
the Topeka Pluiiidt-alery devoted to the interest of the col- 
ored people. This paper has steadily grown in favor with 
the public and now ranks as one of the strongest papers pub- 
lished by c<:)lored men in the Uuitt-d States. It has among 
its readers people of both races. He gives employment to a 
number of colored girls and boys, who are learning the print- 
ing and binding bu.siness at Ins office. In this office is 
printed the official business for the colored Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows, Knights of Pythias, and several of the church minutes 
are printed here. The plant of the Plaindetiler is valued at 
^,000, and is one of the best equipped Negro offices in the 
West. Mr. Chiles also owns and operates one of the best 
equipped hotels in the West. In spite of intense opposition 
he has successfully operaled all his various business enter- 
prises atid is gradually forging to the front. A\nien Mrs. Na- 
tion began her crtisade against the joints of Topeka and the so- 
called Law and Order people organized under the influence of 
an aroused public sentiment, Mr. Chiles manifested adeep in- 
terest iu her work. As a result of the crusade, Mrs. Nation 
was arrested for destroying private property and placed in the 
county jail, and there she was de5;erted by her so-called 
friends. She called upon Nick Chiles to come forward and 
furnish her bond, which he did. Mrs. Nation being a 
Christian woman and desiring to promote the best interest 
of the community, and also to manifest her appreciation 
of the kindly interest of Mr. Chiles, invited him to asso- 
ciate himself with her iu the publication of The Smasher'' s 
Maii. 
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South Carolina. Mr. White is well Iciiouii, jiot only as an 
editor, but as a minister of the gospel, as a politician of no 
mean ability, and as an orator of eloquence and power. To 
read his history is to read that of thousands of young men 
wlio have grown up since emancipation. He was bom id 
Chester county, South Carolina, June 20, 1866, the fifth sou_ 
of Mr. and Mrs. David White. 

He received his primary training in the country school 
and entered Brainard lu.stiliitc, Chester, South Carolina, in 
the full of 188:^. He received his higher training at Shaw 
Universitj', Raleigh, North Carolina. Before graduatiou 
he accepted a professorship in the Friendship Institute, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, in the fall of 1892, but he re- 
signed in iSiH to accept the priucipalship of the Fort Mill 
Graded School. He began the publication of the A'frsscri£-et 
January 10, 189fi, which has continued ever since. In 1898 
he was appointed notary public by Govenior Ellcrbcc. He 
was elected secretary of the fifth congressional district of 
South Carolina in 1900, which position he now holds. 

Fire destroyed the Mt'ssenger plant iu April, 1898, com- 
pletely, which was a total loss. He married Miss Lizzie 
Moore, of Charlotte, North Carolina, June 6, 1894, and one 
little bo}' has come to bring suushine and happiness to the 
family. 

The success of Mr. White is au example of what brain 
and pluck can accomplish, ^\'hilc still a ^'oting man, lie has 
the rL-s]>cct and confidence of all who know hira. 

It was reported at one of the Annual Conferences held to 
discuss the various importaut questions touching the race iu 
this countrj', as previously alluded to, that there arc now in 
the United States one hundred and fifty-three periodicals, pub- 
lished by Negroes in the interest of their people, as follows: 

Magazines. — A. M. E. Church Hciiavy quarterly, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania; A, M. E. Zion Church Rn'iew^ 
quarterly, Charlotte, North Carolina; ffmvard's Ameruan 
Magazincy monthly, Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Daily Papers. — The Daily Recorder, Norfolk, Virginia; 
American Citizen, Kansas City, Missouri; The Daily 
Record^ Washington, D. C. 

Weekly Papers. — Alabama. — Baptist Leader, Mont- 
gomery; Mobile Weekly Press, Mobile; Christian Hope, Mo- 
bile; National Association Notes, Tuskegee; Southern Watch- 
man^ Mobile; Christian Age, Mobile; Educator, Hnntsville. 

California. — Western Outlook, San Francisco. 

Colorado. — Statesman, Denver; Sun, Colorado Springs; 
Western Enterprise, Colorado Springs. 

District of Columbia. — Bee, Washington, Colored 
American, Washington. 

Florida. — Sentinel, Pensacola; Evangelist, Jackson; 
East Coast Banner, Interlaken; Forum, Ocala; Recorder, 
Orlando; Samaritan Ledger, Sanford; Herald, Live Oak. 

Georgia. — Appeal, Atlanta; Baptist Truth, Savannah; 
Tribune, Savannah; Georgia Baptist, Augusta; Progress, 
Athens; Dispatch, Albany; Southern Christian Recorder, 
Atlanta; Southern Georgia Baptist, Waycross; Aurora, 
Atlanta; Age, Atlanta; Weekly News, Savannah; Union, 
Augusta; Clipper, Athens; Herald, Brunswick; Enterprise , 
La Grange; Guide, La Grange; Voice of Missions, K^zxA^; 
Iconoclast, Albany; Spectator, Darieu; Sentinel, Macon; 
Monitor, Columbus; Investigator, Americus; Index, Car- 
pen tersville. 

Illinois. — Conservator, Chicago. 

Indiana. — World, Indianapolis; Freeman, Indianapolis; 
Recorder, Indianapolis. 

Kansas. — Plaindealer, Topeka. 

Kentucky. — Lexington Standard, Lexington; American 
Baptist, Louisville; Bluegrass Bugle, Frankfort; Major, 
Hopkinsville. 

Louisiana. — S. W. Christian Advocate, New Orleans; 
Republican Courier, New Orleans. 

Massachusetts. — Courant, "Boston. 

Maryland. — Weekly Guide, Baltimore; Messenger, Balti- 
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more; Baptist Voice, Baltimore; Oitsad^, Baltimore; lie- 
publican Gttide^ Baltimore; Ledger^ Baltimore; A/rO'Amer' 
icaity Baltimore; Siguaiy Cuniberlaud. 

MicmOAN. — Itifanner, Detroit. 

Mississippi. — New Light^ Columbus. 

MissoiiRi. — Ameriimi Citizt-n, St. Louis. 

Minnesota. — Appaii, St. Paul. 

"^miKKSKK.^Eiiterpn'se, Omaha; A/ro- American Senti- 
ml, Omaha; Progress^ Omaha. 

New Jeksev. — Public Record^ Newark; Union, Orange; 
W. T. Patterson's IVeekly, Asbury Park; PttbU'c Record^ 
Atlantic City. 

New York. — Spectator, Albany; Age^ New York; Pres- 
bylerian Plerald, New York; Alethodist Herald^ New York. 

North Carolina. — De/endtr, Raleigh; Blade^ Raleigh; 
Gazette, Raleigh; Baptist Sentinel, Raleigh; Star of Zion, 
Charlotte; A/ro-American Presb/lerian, Charlotte; Eastern 
Herald, Edenton; Neiise River Herald, W'aldrou; True Re- 
former, Littleton; Cotton Boll, Concord. 

Ohio. — Gazette, Cleveland; Obserfer, Xenia; Rostrum, 
Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma Territory. — Constitution, Oklahoma; Guide, 
Oklahoma. 

Pennsylvania. — Christian Recorder, Philadelphia; Trib' 
une, Philadelphia; Christian Banner, Philadelphia; Odd 
Fellows Journal y Philadelphia; Symposium, Philadelphia. 

South Cakoij.na. — Peedce Educator^ Uennettsville; Pied- 
mont Indicator, Spartanburg; People's Record, Columbia; 
Standard, Columbia; Christian 5o/(//W\ Columbia; Observer, 
Charleston. 

Texas. — Weekly Express, Dallas; Rising Sun, Rockdale; 
City Times, Galveston; Star, Fort W'orth; Elevator^ \\'har- 
ton; Guide, Victoria; Helping Hand, Oakland; Casette, 
Galveston; Advance, San Antonio; /tern, Dallas; Herald, 
Austin; Searchlight, Austin; Reporter, Marshall; Teacher, 
Caldwell; New Idea, Galveston; X-Ray, Sau Antonio; 
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spectator^ Yoakum; Southern Herald, Waco; Paul Quinn 
Weekly, Waco; Sequin, Navasota; Bugle, Navasota; Enter- 
prise, Bellville; Monitor, Marshall. 

Tennessee. — Ship, Bristol; Christian Index, Jackson. 

Virginia. — Richmond Planet, Richmond; Virginia Bap- 
tist, Richmond; ^r/tfrwf/-, Richmond; National Pilot, Peters- 
burg; Leader, Alexandria; Colored Churchman ^ Bedford 
City. 

West Virginia. — Pioneer Press, Martinsburg. 

ScHOOi, and College Papers. — Lane College Reporter, 
Jackson, Tennessee; Argus, Biddle Universit}', Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Aurora, Morris Brown College, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Scroll, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Tuskegee Student, Tuskegee, Alabama; College Arms, 
Tallahassee, Florida; College Record, Talledega, Alabama; 
Courier, Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia; AVii'j, Brick 
Institute, Enfield, North Carolina; Fisk Jlerald, Nashville, 
Tennessee; University Herald, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Summary. — Magazines, 3; daily papers, 3; school papers, 
11; weekly papers, 136. Total, 153. 

The sixty-six leading newspapers were established as 
follows: 

1839 Christian Recorder Philadelphia, Pa. 

1865 Southwestern Christian Adi'o- 

cate New Orleans, La. 

1870 Christian Index Jacksou, Tenn. 

1876 Star of Z ion Charlotte, N. C. 

1877 Consenmtor Chicago, 111. 

1880 Georgia Baptist Augusta, Ga. 

Leader Alexandria, Va. 

American Baptist Louisville, Ky. 

1881 New York Age New York, N. Y. 

1882 Washington Bee Washington, D. C. 

Pioneer Press Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Indianapolis World Indianapolis, Ind. 
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1883 Gazette ! Cleveland, O. 

Richmond Planet Richmond, Va. 

18«4 Philadelphia Tribune Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. AI. E. Church Review Philadelphia, Pa. 

1885 Tribune Savannah, Ga. 

JUcvator San Francisco, Cal. 

1886 The Brotherhood Natchez, Miss. 

1887 Florida Sentinel Pensacola, Fla. 

National Pilot Petersburg, Va. 

1888 Southern Christian Recorder. .Atlanta, Ga. 

1889 Augusta Union Augusta, Ga. 

American Citizen Kansas City, Kans- 

Statesman Denver, Col. 

1890 Christian Banner Philadelphia, Pa. 

1891 Southern Watchman Mobile, Ala. 

Raleigh Blade Raleigh, N. C. 

Constitution Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

1892 Afro-American Sentinel Omaha, Neb. 

Afro-American Baltimore, Md. 

Lexington Standard Lexingtgn, Ky. 

1893 Colored American Washington, D. C. 

People'' s Recorder Columbia, S. C. 

Dejender Raleigh, N. C. 

Guide Guthrie, Oklahoma 

1894 Weekly Express Dallas, Texas. ■ 

Western Outlook San Francisco, Cal. 

Weekly Press Mobile, Ala. 

1895 The Ship Bristol, Teun. 

Enterprise La Grange, Ga. 

Baptist Sentinel Raleigh, N. C. 

spectator Albany, N. Y. 

Kentucky Standard Louisville, Ky. 

1896 Forum Ocala, Fla. 

South Georgia Baptist Waycross, Ga. 

Association Notes Tuskegee, Ala. 

Public Record Atlantic City, N. J. 
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1896 Guide Baltimore, Md. 

Monitor Jacksonville, Fla. 

1897 Evangelist Jacksonville, Fla. 

Informer Detroit, Mich. 

Herald Brunswick, Ga. 

Elevator , Wharton, Tex. 

Advance San Antonio, Tex. 

Helping Hand Oakland, Tex. 

American Eagle St. Louis, Mo. 

1898 Atlanta Age Atlanta, Ga. 

Enterprise Omaha, Neb. 

Appeal Atlanta, Ga. 

Union Orange, N. J. 

Symposium German town, Pa. 

Observer Macon, Miss. 

Republican Guide Baltimore, Md. 

Baptist Voice Baltimore, ^Id. 

Gazette Galveston, Tex. 

The following papers, among others, own their own 
buildings: 

Star of Zion, Charlotte, North Carolina, Pioneer Press ^ 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, Planet, Richmond, Virginia. 
Christian Recorder and A. M. E. Church Rcviciu, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsj'lvania, Florida Sentinel, Pcnsacola, Florida, 
Foruni^ Ocala, Florida, The Ship, Bristol, Tennessee, Pub- 
lic Record, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Symposium, German- 
town, Pennsylvania, Bee, Washington, D. C., Christian In- 
rfjf-r, Jackson, Tennessee. 

The buildings are valued as follows: $700, $900, ^I.ijOO, 
$1,700. $3,500, $5,500, $8,000, $10,000, $12,000, $17,500; 
total valuation, $61,300. 

Forty-four papers own printing plants: Six less than 
$500, fourteen, from $500 to $1,000; twelve, from $1,000 to 
$2,500; nine, from $2,500 to $5,000; three, $5,000 and 
over. Total actual valuation, $89,450. 

These papers are published by the following agencies: 
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Single individuals, tlnrt^'-nine; firms, eighteen; religious 
societies, ten; secret or other societies, three. 

The Negro newspaper has not yet gained an assured foot- 
ing, but it is rapidly hecouiing a social force. Nearly all 
Negro families read them, and while tha papers are not yet 
strong enough to mould opinion, they are beginning to play 
a peculiar part in reflecting it. 

There exists today no belter means of forming, directing, 
and cry-stallizing Negm public opinion than by means of the 
press. A strong, fearless, national neu'spai)er or magazine 
which the Negroes fould feel was their own, with saue views 
as to work, wealth aud culture, could become, in 3'ears, a 
vast power among Negroes. Here is a chance for a peculiar 
sort of philanthropic work, and one hitherto little tried— the 
endowed periodical. Fifty thousand dollars might, with 
care aud foresight, launch a social force in the American 
world which would be of vast weight in guiding us tow?rd 
the proper settlement of many vexed Negro problems. 

SOJOURNER TRVTH. 

An act of the legislature of New York, in 1811, liberated 
at once all slaves that were forty yeiirs of age, and provided 
that certain others should go free in 1S2H, while the children 
were to be free on reaching twenty-one. Among those en- 
titled to freedom in 1828 was a Negro girl named Isabella, 
who had formerly belonged to the family of a Colonel Ardin- 
hurgh, of Hurley, Ulster county. She was subsequently 
twice sold. Her last master promised to set her free in 
1827, a year before the time provided by law, but he refused 
to keep his promise, aud she left him without his consent— 
the matter being finally settled by another man paying for 
the year's time. 

She now took for herself the sing^ular name of Sojourner 
Truth— given her, she said, by the Lord, because she was 
to take up the work of traveling and speaking to the people 
She was wholly nntaught, aud had to rely uprm the reading 
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of others for such, knowledge as she required from books; 
but having a quick mind and a retentive mcraory, she soon 
had much of the Bible and a cumber of bymus at her 
tongue's end, and became a rough but eloquent and thrill- 
ing speaker — devoting her time to public meetings and 
private ministrations, seeking in every v:'A,y in her power to 
work reforms in individual lives and public policies. Dunng 
the Civil War she wa-s active in behalf of colored soldiers. 

She has been described as having had a ready and pungent 
wit, the power of presence and movement which magnetizes 
and sways people, and the rare faculty of condensing an 
argument into a single convincing remark or question. 

She conceived a plan to colonize the freedmen iu the West, 
and traveled extensively obtaining signatures to a petition 
to Congress to provide for carrying out the scheme. Con- 
gress took no action, but thousands of the former slaves 
were influenced by her work and her represeutations to seek 
homes where they could be more iudepeudent th:in they 
could be as mere tenants of the great land-holders of the 
South. 

A short time before her death iu 1883 she claimed to be 
more thuu a hundred years old; but at that time she seemed 
to be renewing her youth, as some of the failing senses grew 
strong again, and her power as a speaker was uot abated. 

Regarded as somewhat of a prophetess, an oracle stirred 
b}' unaccountable impulses, she has been called the Libyan 
Sibyl — with what propriety we leave the reader to judge. 
She was, at any rate, a remarkable instance of the innate 
strength, profound feelings and lofly pur])osethat sometimes 
characterize individuals who have come up from the lowest 
depths and been denied even the rudiments of education. 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

The name of Fred Douglass is a household word among 
the colored people of the United Slates. He was bom in 
Tnchahoe, Marj* land— date uot certainly known, but he be- 
lieved il to l)e in I'ebmary, 1817. The name by which he 
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is now known was assumed by him after liis escape from 
sla\-ery, which, took place some time between 1836 and 1841 
— probably when he was about twenty-one years old. Pre- 
viously he was known to his little world as Frederick 
Augustus Washington Bailey. 

His autobiography sbows that as a slave he was for the 
'most part treated with a brutality somewhat unusual, coming', 
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by hire, under the control of different men, and meeting 
with little kindness throughout except from a daughter of his 
master, who was gentle and considerate, and would have 
taught him to read had her husband not forbidden it. The 
latter circumstance seems to have awakened in him a dc- 
tenuinntiou to learn; and with verj' little help from others, 
either in the way of instruction or the furnishing of books, 
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he became a fair English scholar. Before he was twenty 
years old and while still a slave, he taught a Sunday- 
school and began his career as a public speaker by preaching. 
In 1841 he addressed a white audience for the first time, and 
with such effect that be was soon afterward employed by the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society to lecture, in which 
work he continued for four years, and soon came to be reco'g- 
nized as a great orator — a man of that true eloquence which 
holds an audience and makes profound and lasting impres- 
sions. 

He published his autobiography in 1845, which dealt in 
such severe terms with those who had held him in bondage, 
and still claimed ownership, that it enraged them and made 
his stay, even in a free State, so precarious that he was glad 
to accept an invitation to lecture in Great Britain. While 
he was there a Mrs. Richardson collected money and bought 
his freedom, and he soon afterward returned to the United 
States. 

In London he was not only kindly but flatteringly re- 
ceived, and his demeanor and his power as an orator won the 
admiration of even the statesmen and nobility — some of 
whom treated him with marked consideration. 

Thenceforth he was one of the most active and aggressive 
of those who advocated the freedom of the slaves. As an 
editor, a contributor to newspapers and magazines, a public 
speaker — a worker in whatever line promised the success of 
abolition schemes, he was one of the most notable and ef- 
ficient among many who gave their time aud talents and 
means to the cause. When the war came on, he was im- 
patient with the action of President Lincoln and Congress, 
and urgent to have the government adopt a Hue of policy 
which the far-seeing and prudent Lincoln regarded as dan- 
gerous to the perpetuity of the Union, if not at the time 
impracticable; but he had the satisfaction before the war 
dosed of having his dearest wishes realized. 

In 1871 he was appointed secretary to the Santo Domingo 
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Commission ; in 1872 he was chosen one of the presidential 
electors for the State of New York; President Hayes ap- 
pointed him marshal of the District of Columbia; President 
Garfield appointed him recorder of deeds for the District of 
Columbia; and President Harrison made him minister to 
Hayti. At the great World's Fair at Chicago he had charge 
of Hayti's exhibit. 

He has been described as "a tall, dark mulatto, a bold, 
vigorous, earnest and fluent speaker, and an able debater." 

His character and career vindicate the claim of the opti- 
mistic of his race and of thoughtful white men that the Negro 
has in him the elements from which may be evolved the 
orator, the statesman, the true philanthropist, and the man of 
honor. 

He died in 1895, being then, as was believed, seventy- 
eight years old. 



CHAPTER IV. 
The Negro in Law, Medicine and Divinity. 

FROM the reports of the Annual Conferences held in At- 
lanta, Georgia, to inquire into the condition of the col- 
ored people in the United States, and from other sources of 
information, we learn that many of the graduates of the great 
schools have entered the legal and medical professions, and 
that there are many able and successful practitioners, and 
some who have filled and are filling places of honor and pub- 
lic trust. 

We give the names of a few as an indication that colored 
people are making their way in the learned professions in 
widely diverse localities. 

About twenty years ago, Miss Charlotte E. Ray, whom a 
friendly lady writer described as "a dusky mulatto," a grad- 
uate of the Law College of Howard University, was admitted 
to practice at the bar of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia — the first woman lawyer ever recognized in Wash- 
ingfton City. 

It is said that a Negro who was born in Georgia is one of 
the best lawyers in Paris, France. 

Louis B. Anderson has been assistant county attorney for 
Cook county, Illinois. 

Ferdinand L. Barnett is assistant state's attorney of Illi- 
nois. 

Before the war some Negroes were prominent practitioners 
before the Boston bar, as Robert Morris, E. G. Walker, and 
others. 

S. Laiug Williams, a graduate of the University of Mich- 
igan and of the Columbia Law School, is a. practicing lawyer 
in Chicago. 
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MissLiitieA.Lytle is a teacher in the Law Department of 

the Central Tennessee College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

James Dcrbam, born a slave in Philadelphia, in 1762, 
belonged to a physician who had him tanght to read and 
write, and then employed him in componnding medicine and 
in other work in connection with the profession. He ulti- 
mately hccamc so skillful in medicine as to he employed as 
assistant to a uc«* master (alsa a physician) to whom he had 
beea sold; soon afterward he purchased bis freedom, and 
then built up a lucrative practice; he added to his professional 
knowledge an auquaiutauce with the French and Spanish 
languages; and al twenty-six years of age he was one of the 
most eminent physicians in New Orleans. The celebrated 
Doctor Rush, of Philadelphia, published in Tlw American 
Mnfcttm an account of him in which lie spoke of his attain- 
ments and skill iu the highest tenns. 

John R. Rock and John \'. DeGrasse were able and suc- 
cessful physicians in Boston, between 1H50 and 1860. On 
the 24th of August, 183-4, De Grassc was admitted to mem- 
bership in the Massachusetts Medical Society. 

Edward Wilson, a graduate of Williams College, is aprac- 
ticing lawyer iu Chicago. 

J. Frank Whcaton, a lawyer, was the first colored man to- 
be elected to the legislature in Minnesota. 

Dr. J. Frank McKinley, a graduate of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, is a noted practicing 
physician and surgeon. 

Another graduate of the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Dr. John R. Francis, is one of the best 
kuouTi physicians iu Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Daniel H. Williams, of Chicago, was the founder of 
Provident Hospital and Training School. He was appointed 
by President Cleveland to be surgeon-in-chief of the great 
Freedmen's Hospital, W'asliiugtoo, D. C. 

Belle Garnet, a student of medicine, is a graduate nurse 
oi Provident Hospital and Training School, Chicago. 
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Dentistry is so allied to medicine and surgery that we 
may mention in this connection Ida Gray Nelson, D. 
D, S., a graduate of Ann Arbor University, Michigan, 
who is said to be the only colored woman dentist in the 
United States. 

As noticed in another chapter, at least eight colored men 
were commissioned by President Lincoln surgeons for hos- 
pital and field duty during the Civil War. 

We give here portraits and brief sketches of two persons 
who have distinguished themselves in this field. 

There was never a time in our history when the race had 
so many examples of substantial and permanent progress as 
it has to-day. In every city and hamlet there is the teacher, 
the artisan, the lawyer, the doctor and the business man, 
emphasizing in their great progress the upward movement 
of the Negro throughout the country. 

Dr. William F. Penn, of Atlanta, Georgia, who is one of the 
leading colored physicians of that city, was born in Amherst 
county, Virginia, in IHTO. His parents took him to Lynch- 
burgearly in lifeand there entered him in the schools. From 
the Lynchburg schools he went to the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, and from there to the Virginia Normal 
and Collegiate Institute, from which he graduated in 1891. 
After graduating he taught in the city schools of Lynchburg, 
Virgfinia, resigning to pursue a medical course in the Leonard 
Medical School, at Raleigh, North Carolina, from which he 
went in 1893 to Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, 
and graduated from the medical department of that world- 
famed institution in 1897, taking high rank in all of his 
classes until the day of graduation. 

His standing in his class may be seen by the fact that he 
was the first Negro ever chosen in the medical school as one 
of the editors of the "Class Book," which goes down in his- 
tory as a record of graduates, etc. 

For awhile he was one of the internes at Freedmen's Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C, under Doctor Williams, then 
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surgfcon-in-cliief, and was regarded as one oi the best in- 
formed and most skillful men on the staff. 

Doctor Pcuu weut to Atlanta iu 1897 to practice medicine, 
and from the start took front rank among his people. Ten 
days after he began practice there he was selected by the 
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city as one of the two colored physicians to vaccinate the 
colored population of the city. 

By official prefennent he is the physician to the following 
institutions of learning iu Atlanta: Atlanta Universitjs 
Clark University, Gammon Theological .Seminary. He has 
I)een called from Atlanta into other sections of Georgia sev- 
eral times to perform difHcult surgical operations, which he 
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has done with great success. As a physician he is regarded 
highly, as iTie steady growtU o( his practice attests. 

The first colored persou to fiuish any graduate course in 
the University of Mincesotu, is McCaiits Stewart, son of 
T. McCanis Stewart, now an attorney oi Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Mr. Stewart received the Ataster's degree in law in 1900. 
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He began the study of law in New York City. In 1896-7 
he attended the New York Uuiversity, taking special work 
and beginning the law course. He went to Minnesota and 
entered the law school in the fall of 1897, finishing with the 
class of 'i)n. He was secretary' of his class in his senior 
year, and was an active membcrof the Kent Literary Society, 
representing the society in the '98-'99 oratorical contest. 

NAK.CISSA WEST. 

Narcissa West was bora in Edgefield county, South Caro- 
lina, May 15, 1867. She entered Spelnmu Seminar}', Janu- 
1, 1886. She v.'va graduated from the nurse training de- 
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partnieiit with honor in May, 1889, but feeling the need oi 
a more thorough gencml education, she coutinued her studies 
in Spclman till May, 18!>2, when she finished her academic 
comse and received her diploma. Since that time she has 
pursued the profession of a trained nurse, in Atlanta, with 
marked success. She is continually iu demand, and is held 
in liigli esteem, both by the physicians and the patients with 
whom she labors. There is always a note of satisfaction 
when she can be secured for a serious case. She has been 

able, also, to demonstrate that 
the profession of a trained 
nurse is a paying one. 

The list of men and women* 
who have attained to distinc- 
tion as church officers, miuis- 
icrs, missionaries and other 
rtligiouB teachers is long and 
iiiipu.sing. We give in the fol- 
Ituviug pages portraits andbio- 
gniphiccJ sketches of church 
people in sufficient number and 
varicl}' to show how the race 
has asserted itself in this great 
department of the world's duty 
and endeavor. It is perhaps 
not irrelevant to instance here 
two persons whom we have not mentioned elsewhere. It 
is said that one of the eminent divines in London, En- 
gland, is a full-blooded Negro who was bora in Alabama; and 
in "The Triumphs of theCross,'* E- P. Teuuey, the author, 
savs that "a former slave of the late Confederate President, 
Jefferson Davis, translated the Bible Into the Sweetsa tongue, 
spoken by 300,000 Africans." 

The Rev, Duke W. Anderson, a mulatto bom in Illinois 
in. 181*2, led a busy and consecnited life as a minister of, 
the gospel, a teacher and an anti-slavery worker. A man 
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of commanding presence, great luiturjl ability, profound 
earnestness and remarkublecouciliatory as well as aggressive 
powers, he desen'cs to rank, in some respects, with Fred 
Dougkuss as a representative of the race. 

Most of the colored Christians of the United States have 
allied themselves with the Methodists *and Baptists, though 
there are many Presbyterians, Pi'otestant Episcopalians, Dis- 
ciples of Christ and Roman Catholics. From the ''Ilhistrated 
History of Methodism" we get material which enables us to 
sketch briefly the rise of various separate Methodist societies 
in America, and an examination of the following illustra- 
tions and accompanying lifc-skctchcs, with some figures we 
give here, will indicate that the colored Baptists arc a mighty 
organization. According to latest reliable statistics, there 
were in the United States 1,584,020 Regular (colored) 
Baptists, with 9,6GS ministers and 14,8(j;5 churches; African 
Methodist Episcopal members, 641,727, with 0,245 ministers 
and 0,(>71 churches; African Union Methodist Protestant 
members, 3,437, with 102 ministers and 80 churches; African 
Methodist Episcopal Ziou memljers, 528,461, with 2,902 
ministers and 1,808 churches; Congregational MethLKlist 
meml)ers, HI!), with 5 minislere and 5 churches; Colored 
Methodist Episcopal members, 204,317, with 2,039 ministers 
and 1,427 churches. There are about 40,t)00 Cumtierland 
Presbyterians, with 450 ministers and 400 churches. As in- 
timated above, these figures do not give the full strength of 
lb e colored religious bodies, as there are several organiza- 
tions concerning whose membership and church holdings we 
have no statistics. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that colored 
MethwJists in tlic X.'nited States began to move for separate 
existence more tlian a hundred years ago, and that long be- 
fore the Civil War there were separate organizations well 
administered by bishops, elders and pastors. 
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THE AFItlCAN ZION METHODIST e_PISCOI>AL CHVR.CH. 

In 1821 .1 considerable secession from ibe Methodist 
Church took place in New York, led by the Rev. W. M. 
Slillwell, who took umbrage ^-"'■^^^==^- 

at certain legislation de- /"^ " n^ 

signed for the better secur- 
ity of church property, 
which I»e viewed as usurpa- 
tion of the rights of congrc- k 
galious. Several hundred 
Itxal preachers and niembei's 
in good standing were in- 
duced to secede with him : 
and he also prevailed on a 
congregation of African 
Methodists to leave the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
— which was the uncleus of 
the present African Zion 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
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THE R.CV.JOHI<( JASPCfl. 

The career of this man — a full-bloodL-d African — was ex- 
traordinary'. Bom a slave, never educated in the schools, 
toiling as slaves were required to toil until freedom came to 
him when he was past the noonday of life, lie rose to dis- 
tinction that was mdc as the contiuL-ut^ — impressing himself 
upon the times as only the earnest and intellectually strong 
man can do. 

The yonnjfcst of twenty-fonr children, he was bom in 
Flu4*aniia countj*, Virginia, Jnly 4, 1812. He professed 
Christianity when he was twenty-seven years old, and soon 
afterward began to preach. By sonic means he had learned 
to read, and thenceforth the Bible seems to have been his one 
book. As a preacher he attracted attention almost from the 
s^it, and soon came to be in great demand for funeral scr- 
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mous. He preached to Baptist cougrcgatious ia Richmond 
and Petershurgh — chiefly in Richmond — for about forty 
yeai-s; and though devoted to bis calling ratber than to the 
accumulation of property, he acquired considerable wealth. 
He traveled a good deal during this tiiue, visiting most of 
the leading cities in the L''nion, lecturingand preaching. 

In the ReI(^toiis Herald ^ of Richmond, \'irginLa, April 
11, 1901, William H. Hatcher published the following 
sketch : 

"When John Jasper passed away from the earth, he 
left no successor. He is the last of his race, and we 
shall not see his like agaiu. He lacked a fraction of being 
four-score and ten, and had been ^ preaclier for si.\ty-two 
years. The pulpit was his throne, and he aud the peerless 
queen of England reigned in their respective spheres about 
the same length of time. 

"Freedom did little for Jasper. It came too lale to toncli 
him with its moulding hand. It never dazzled him nor 
crooked him with prejudices against the white people. He 
cluug far more to the traditions and sentiments of his bond- 
age days than to the new things which freedom brought. 
He never took up with the gaudy displays which marked 
his race in the early days of emancipation. He held on to 
the old ways. He intoned in his preaching, spumed the 
accomplishments of the schools, sang the weird songs of his 
early days, and thought himself set to smash all the new- 
fangled notions winch possessed his race. 

'* Personally Jasper was above all reproach. There was no 
whisper against his moral character. He loved justice and 
not onlj- practiced it, but he demanded it at the hands of 
others. Those who treated him ill he would scourge with 
knotted whips. Not a few of the "educated fools," as he 
.scornfully styled some who sneered at his ignorance, felt the 
power of his blows, as he sometimes deuouucod them for 
their criticisms of him. The fact is he was a bora fighter. 
Fear never .shook his frame. He would have attacked a 
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regiment, if he had felt that it was his duty to do so. Much 
of his preaching was denunciatory. Friends would report 
to him ill things said of him during the week, and he would 
return the fire iu his sermon the next Sunday afternoon. 
But there was a charm in his resentments. He always iden- 
tified himself with the Lord, and the assaults made upon 
him he treated as wrongs offered to heaven. There was lu 
him a lofty, almost sublime, contempt for opposition, and 
yet he rarely seemed angered by the blows struck at him. 
He mingled such odd hits and telling jests at the expense 
of his opponents that he never showed much hostility 
against them. His chief weapon was ridicule, and that he 
used with crushing skill. He may have despised his ene- 
mies, but he did not hale tliem. 

"His speech was execrably nngraniniatical, though his 
later reading and study probably rooted out some of the 
lingual excrescences of his early daj-s. But his power to 
express an idea was tmsurpassed, and it often occurred that, 
when his dictionary ga\e out, he could use the wrong word, 
and yet, by his niauner and tone, make it convey his mean- 
ing. For my part, I had the impression that when he was 
at his happy elevations of feeling he did not need words very 
much; he could flash the thought out of his eve, wave it out 
by the sweep of his hand, or cast it forth by some queer 
movement of his body. Often his greatest achievements 
were not by word, but by long pauses or by little confiden- 
tial laughs, as if no one was present except him and him- 
self, and the two were having the joUicst time together. 

"Brother Jasper was great on argument. Hecould not con- 
struct a perfect syllogism, but he had a way of his own, 
vigorous and confident, which showed that he stood ready to 
prove all that he said. Indeed, he had the habit of chal- 
lenging all comers to answer him, and he insisted that, if 
what he said was not according to the Bible, those who dis- 
covered it should take the road and proclaim far and wide 
that John Jasper was a liar. By the wa\-, I heard him say 
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one time, with affecting simplicity: 'Brutlir'u, God Al- 
mighty never lies; he can't lie. I'm sorry to say it, but I 
lies sometimes. I oughtn't to lie, an' I'm tryin' to quit it; 
but God never lies.' This he said in a tone so honest and 
candid that I am swre the people loved him and believed in 
him more than ever. A hypocrite would never have said 
such II thing. 

"Many good people were out of patience with John Jas- 
per because of his sermon on the *Sun Do Move.' For 
my own part, I deplored bis mistalce, as it seemed to me 
to be wasting his strength in dealing with a question wMch 
he did not understand. I heai^ the sermon on one occa- 
sion, without really intending to do so, and I felt that, 
taken altogether, it w.-is the weakest thing that I ever 
heard from him. It presented him to the public in a light 
which seemed to me most unfortunate. At the same time, 
his position was exceedingly simple. It was characteristic 
of the bonesty and dcvoutncss of the man. The Bible 
spoke of the sun as a moving body. That was plain as 
daylight to him. Here came the science men asserting that 
the sun did not rise and set. Now, Jasper's general infor- 
mation did not enable him to reconcile the two things. To 
him they were flat contradictions, and he had to choose be- 
tween the two. He stood by the Bible. 

"Outside of the Bible, Jasper knew very little. He did 
not know books, and largely held himself aloof from people. 
He did not lack verj'* much of being a hermit in his daily 
life. He Imd a cultivated reserve, and was busy with the 
Bible. That he conned with unflagging industry. With 
its historical portions he was well acquainted, especially 
with those portions that were picturesque, and funiishcd full 
play for his imagination. He was also deeply versed in the 
doctrines of grace, and bad had glorious experiences of 
their truth in his own checkered and rugged life. 

"I never asked him how he prepared his sermons; but they 
bore marks of care and patience in their making. He had 
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special sermons — 1 should say a great many of them — and 
he did not hesitate to preach them over and over again. 
They did not suffer by repetition, for the occasion always 
imparted sufficient coloring to each deliver}' of a sermon to 
give it freshness. There were few ruts into which he ever 
rnn, and even his old sayings would glow with the heat of 
his soul. Old sermons arc as good as new, provided the 
preacher puts as much life in them as he did when they were 
new. He carried no paper into the pulpit, and his mind was 
wonderfully active when he spoke. He always swung loose, 
and, while he seemed restrained and almost tedious in his 
exordium, he never failed to climb the liillsof celestial glory 
before he finished. If his theme was of the historic order, 
he would paint pictures that would bum into your soul and 
remain there to the end. If he was ou some cardinal doc- 
trine, like regeneration or victory over sin, his soul would 
catch fire, and there would invariably be a congregational 
conflagration. I remember more of the things that I have 
heard Jasper say than I could recall of all tlie things that 
I ever heard other preachers say in all my life. This may 
be too strongly put, but I do not really think so. 

"It took a funeral to put Jasper at his best. It alwaj's 
brought him in sight of death and eternity, and kindled the 
fires of his imagination. But he was terribly couscieu- 
tioos iu speaking of the dead. If they brought great sinners 
to his church and asked him to hold the funeral ser\'ices, he 
would do it, but he would throw uo mantle over the sins of 
his snbject. If he really believed the man had died without a 
well-grounded Christian hope, he would unceremoniously 
and without apology preach him straight to the bottomless 
pit. I eould give startling illustrations of this remark. 

**X have indicated the predominant characteristic of this 
unique and godly minister. It was his brilliant, magnetic, 
courageous imagination. It covered all hisdefects, disarmed 
criticism, lifted people to the skies, and made that ill-shapen, 
odd-voiced, nngraumiatical old preacher glow with a luster 
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and grandeur which transfigured him. Several times, I 
coufess, he cut all my moorings and wafted mc to the gates 
of the spirit world. It was irresistibly affecting to hear him 
speak of heaven. It seemed to overmaster him, and it 
made him the master of others. Of course, his views of 
heaven were very simple. Oh, how deeply he hclieved in iti 
Rapturous \nsions of the Lsimb on the lliroue and of the 
redeemed in their mansions possessed liiin, and it was an 
experience not tn be forgotteu to feel the spell of his eloquence 
at such a time. 

''Nor did his lieart sink when the Bual crisis came. la 
his own bright way, he declared that his trunk Avas packed 
iiud he was waiinig for orders to move up. As for death, he 
said that the approach of death bothered him no more than 
the crawling of a summer fly. I think of his stern life, so 
marked by battle and defiance, so filled unth sorrows, and 
recall with emotion how he used to solace himself with the 
assurances of comhig rest, and I doubt not that he was glad 
when it came. Peaceful be the brave old warrior's sleep I 

*'I send this paper at the //nays request. It has been 
dashed ofif in a day when duties new and old are striving for 
a place, and is unworthy, I well know, of my rare and royal 
thcinc. Few knew John Jasper as I did. none loved or be- 
lieved in him more than I did, and I now lament him as a 
friend. He did me good while he lived, and I honor him in 
his death, as I did sincerely honor him in his life. This 
article only gives glimpses. It has no place for the story of 
his life, nor for the record of his ministerial labors, nor yet 
for that rich fund of humor, satire and illustration in which 
his life abounded. M;iny of these things, with extracts 
from his sermtms, piquant sayings, and descriptions of his 
chamctcristic actions, I committed to paper a while ago, but 
I must omit thcra from an article already too long." 

The author of a book of sketches published several years 
ago, referring to Jasper's theory of the suu, s;iys: '*Ilc was 
always of an astronomical turn of mind, and if he had had the 
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advantage of education, he would doubtless have made one 
of the foremost scientists of his time." He was married 
three times, and, as indicated above, seemed to prefer home 
life rather than that of a kccijcr of promiscuous companj'. 
The -ttTiter above alluded to saj's that ''from the humblest 
surroundings in early life he rose to influence, and is a 
striking illustration of what can be accomplished by industry 
and perseverauce.'* 



BISHOPS FRANCIS BUR,NS AND JOHN WRIGHT ROBERTS. 

Bishop Levi Scott, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who was raised to the episcopate by the Seventeenth Annual 
Conference of that church, 
at Boston, Massachusetts, 
began his episcopal work 
by visiting Africa, where 
he presided at the Liberia 
Conference, founded by 

Americans The 

report he brouglit back of 
his work and impressions 
in thwt colon}' fonued a not- 
able item in the address of 
the bishops in 18oG .... 
As a result of Bishop 
Scott's reeommeudations, 
permission was granted to 
the Liberia Conference to 
elect an elder in good stand- 
ing to the ofTice of bishop. 
This was followed in Janu- 
ary, 1S5H, by the election 
in Liberia of Francis 
Bums, the first colored bishop in the church. Bums was a 
native of Albany, New York, and had earl}' shown signs of 
character and ability. In ]S34 he wassent to Lil)eria, where 
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he did excellent work as an evangelist and as a teacher iu 
Monrovia Semiuarj*, and later as presiding elder. Returning 
to his native land to be consecrated, he was duly oi*dained at 
the Genesee Conference by Bishops J.ij-ncs and Baker. His 
oareeras bishop iu Liberia lasted for barely five years. With 
the view of regaining health he sailed for Baltimore in the 
spring of 1863, but died a few days after disembarking. His 
character was a high and consistent one. He was succeeded 
in office by John Wright Roberts, who was ordained three 
years afterward. Roberts vigorously carried forward the 
work wisely l>egnn by his predecessor, and at his death, in 
1875, the Methodist Episcopal Church in Africa numbered 
more than two hundred thousand members. 



R.BV. W. J. HOWARD. 

Rev. W.J. Howard, pastor of Ziou Baptist Church, was 
bom near Fredericksburg, Virginia, of slave parents, June 
15, 1854. His father, a man of unusual intelligence and 
business capacity, died in 185.S. The lad spent most of his 
time on the fann Tuitil Iftfi!), when, at fifteen years of age, 

he went to Washington, 
where for seven years he 
\, worked in barber shops and 
hotels, meanwhile attending 
\^ night and Sunday-school. 
Ill 1877 he embarked in 
iiusiuess for himself; but in 
1S81 , under the influence of 
President G. M. P. King, 
he entered Waylaud Semi- 
nary, graduating in May, 
1886. Soon after gradua- 
tion he became pastor of the 
Zion Baptist Church, which 
honorable position he has 
now (1902) held for fifteen 
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years. During tliis time more than two thousand have been 
added to the church, twelve hundred are enrolled in its 
Sunday-school, and five hundred iu Endeavor Societies. His 
chorch has always stood for staunch Baptist loyalty, and for 
co-operation with the American Baptist Home Mission Soci- 
ety. 

JOHN A. WHITTCO. O. D. 

John A. \\nntted, D. D., was bom near Hillsboro, North 
Carolina, March 10, 18G0. He spent the first sixteen years 
of his life upon the 
fann. At seven years 
of age he began attend- 
ing the Freedmeu Aid 
Society's School at 
Hillsboro, four months 
in the year. .A.t sixteen 
be began to teach in 
the public schools. For 
the next five \'ears he 
spentabout five months 
out of each year in 
study at Shaw Univer- 
sity. Hewas converted 
at nineteen, and united 
with the Blunt Street 
Baptist Church, Ra- 
leigh . A t twenty -one 
he entered Lincoln University, and graduated in 1885. For 
twelve years he held the position of principal of Shiloh Insti- 
tute, and pastor of the church at Warrcntou. In 1895 he be- 
came district missionary, and then general missionary, for 
the State of North Carolina, under the plan of co-operation. 
He has ser\-ed as editor of the Baptht Senifnel, and is a 
member of the Executive Board of the Lott Carey Baptist 
Foreign Mission Couveution. 
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J. W. KIR BY. D. D. 

J. W. Kirby, D. D., was born of slave parents m Hamp-' 
ton, Virginia, during the Civil War. At the age of five 
years he was sent to a private school; a little later he 
entered "The Butler School," and afterward Hampton 

Institute, from wliicli he 
gi-aduated in 1880. He 
was converted in 1881; 
baptized into the fellow- 
ship uf the first Baptist 
Church, Hampton, and 
became at once superin- 
tendent of its Sunday- 
sfhcml. lu lft83 he en- 
tered the Richmond The- 
ological SemiiiaTy, grad- 
uating with honor in 
1885. I'or six years he 
was jjrincipa! of the 
grade<i school at Bowers 
Hill, \"irgiuia. He haa 
ser\'ed as pastor at Piney 
Grove and at Ports- 
mouth, where he built a beautiful and substantial church 
edifice. 

. For seven years he served as corresponding secretary of 
the Virginia Baptist State Couvention; about the same 
length of time as trustee of Virginia Seminary. In 18J)6 
he accepted the position of educational secretary, and as- 
sisted in securing funds from the Kegro Baptists of Virginia 
for Virginia Union University. He is now pastor at Farm- 
viUe, Virginia. 

HCMRV M. TVRNCR. 

Henry McXeal Turner, sou of Hardj* and Sarah (Greer) 
Turner, was boru at Newberry Court-house, South Carolina, 
February 1, 1834. >le learned to read and write without 
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teachers; when fifteen years of age he was employed iu a law 
ofEceat Abbeville Court-house, where the yonut; lawyers as- 
sisted him with his studies, and he continued to apply him- 
self till he had leanifd 'gcogniphy, arithmetic, history, as- 
tronomy, physiology and hygiene. In IH-W he united with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. South, and in 1803 he was 
licensed tn preach auioug^ the colored people in Soutli Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama and other SfJiilhera States. In 
1858 be transferred his membership to the A. M. E. Church; 
joined the Missouri Annual Conference soon afterward, and 
became an itinerant minister; was afterward transferred by 
Bishop D. A. Payne to the Ballimorc Annual Conference, 
where lie remained four 3'ears, meanwhile studying Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew and divinity at Trin Ity College, University 
of Pcuusylvauia, receiving from that institution the degree 
of LL.D., and from A\'ilbei-forcc T'nivcrsity that of D. D. 
He was pastor of Israel Church , in Washington, U. C, 18*»H; 
was commissioned chaplain of the United States colored 
troops by President Lincoln (first colored chaplain ever com- 
missioned); was mustered out in September, lSfi5; was com- 
missioned chaplain in the regular anny by President John- 
son; \\as detailed as oificor of Freednian's Bureau in Georgia; 
resigned commission and resumed his ministry; organized 
schools for colored children; was elected member of the 
Georgia Constitutional Convention in IKtiV; member of the 
Georgia Legislature, IHGS and 1H7U; was afterward post- 
master at Atacon, Georgia; inspector of customs, and after- 
ward detective in the United States Secret Sen'ice. In 
1H7G he was elected by the General Conferenceof the A. M. E. 
Church manager of its publications at Philadelphia; was 
lected bishop b}* the General Conference at St. Louis, Mis- 
Juri, in 1880. He has been one of the principal agitators 
oftheretnm of his race to Africa, and has organized four 
Annual Conferences in Africa — one in Sierra I^Hine, one in 
Liberia, one in Pretoria, and one in Queenstown. He is the 
author of "Methodist Polity," of a catechism, various pub- 
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lisbed sermons .tnj lectures, and has compiled a hymn-book 
for the A. M. E. Church. He married, iu BaUiraore, 
August 16, 190*1, Mrs. Harriet E. Wayman, widow of the 
late Bishop A. W. V\"ayman. 



S. K. VA6S, D. D. 

S. N. Vass, D. D., district secretary of the American 
Baptist Publication Society, was bora at Raleigh, North 
CaroliDa, May 22, 1866. After having attended primary 

schools, he entered St. Au- 
gustiiie^s Normal and Colle- 
giate Institute, at ten years 
of age. Having graduated, 
\\ti became a teacher iu the 
public schools. At eighteen 
years of age he became a 
teacher at Shaw University. 
where he remained for nine 
years. He received from the 
uni\-ersity the degrees of B. 
A.iu I8f^5, A. M. iu 1888,,< 
and D. D. in 1901 . He re-' 
signed his position iu the uni- 
versity to enter the service 
of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, first as local 
uussionary and then (1896) 
district secretary for the South. In this position he has the 
general oversight of the work of the society among the col- 
ored people. He served for one year as president of Howe 
Biblical Institute, at Memphis, Teuucssce. He was licensed 
to preach at nineteen years of age, ordained at twenty-one, 
has been solicited by a number of churches to become pastor, 
but has served in that capacity only one year, while teaching 
in Shaw University. 
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REV. C. P. JOHNSON. 

lev. E. P. JohnsfJii wjis boru of slave parents at Colum- 
bus, Georgia, where he spent the first sixleen years of his 
lift' in slavery. After spending some time at the carpenter 
trade, he found employment on a farm, where, after working 
during the day, he walked a mile aud a half to attend night 
school. Having' saved ont of his scanty wages ^150, he en- 
tered Atlanta Univer- 
sity in 1873, and gradu- 
ated in 1879. With 
some help from North- 
ern friends, he sup- 
^portcd himself during 
lis period of study by 
doing odd jobs and by 
teaching during' vaca- 
tion. After a valuable 
experience as pastor, 
teacherand missionary, 
he became the general 
educational missionary 
of Georgia in ISd^^ un- 
dcrthe plan of co-opera- 
tion, aud still holds that 
important oflSce. 

As early as 1787 the 
colored people of the 
Methodist Society in 
Philadelphia, feeling no longer comfortable in immediate 
religious .'iswwiation with white folks, organized themselves 
into a separate congregation aud began building a church of 
their own. Thi.s secession met with great opposition from 
the Methodist elder; but they persisted in carrying out their 
plans. The result was expulsion from the society. Hap- 
pily some large-minded citizens helped tlieni out in their 
monetary difficulties, and Bishop White, of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church, consented to ordain one of their number 
as pastor. The huldiiig of the church pnSperty led to con- 
siderable legnl difficulties; and many nieauwhile became 
Episcopalians. Four years later Richard Allen, who had 
been a Southern slave, and later became a bisliop, converted 
a blacksmith-shop in his yard into a meeting-house, and 
thi-s was dedicatee! in June, 1794, by Bishop Asbury. The 
church was named Bethel, and was placed under the control 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but not according to the 
prescribed form. Richard Allen, when lie received ordina- 
tion as pastor in 1790, was the first colored preacher iu the 
United Stales. Sixteen years later difficulties arose \nth 
those in control of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Pliila- 
delpbia. A contribution of $(Jt)0 to the central fund was de- 
manded in return for a regular preaching supply; but the price 
was deemed too dear, considering the quality of the preach- 
ing, and fiuall}'' the Bethel people refused to contribute more 
than $100. This sum was declined, as inadequate, and the 
people were declared contumacious. The resident elder, 
Robert R. Roberts, afterward bishop, entering the churcli on 
as ensuing Sabbath, to lake possession of the pulpit, was not 
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allowed to proceed more than haU way, and had to retire. 
A law-suit which grew out of the dispute ended in favor of 
the Bethel people. 

In April, 1816, a conveutioti, invitations to attend which 
had been sent to colored people in various districts through- 
out the Republic, met iu Philadelphia. There were seventeen 
delegates — five from Pliiladelphia, seven from Baltimore, 
three from Attleborough, Massachusetts; one from Salem, 
New Jersey; and one from Wilmington, Delaware. Daniel 
Coker, having been elected bishop, resigned in favor of 
Richai"d Allen, who was consecrated bishop by the Rev. Ab- 
salom Jones, a priest of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The name chosen for the organization was the -African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and it adopted the Book of Dis- 
cipline of the Methodist Church, with its Articles of Religion 
and its General Rules, as drafted by the two Wesleys, entire 
and complete with the sole omission of the presiding cider. 
Probably 3,000 persons joined the organization at its inception; 
and ten years later the membership had more than doubled. 
Bishop Allen ser\'cd as bishop for fifteen years, dying in 
1831. A man of but little education, he yet possessed re- 
markable judgment and energy and won general respect. A 
monuuicnt to his memory stands in Philadelphia Park. 



BISHOP BENJAMIN T. TANNER. 

Benj. Tucker Tanner was Ijorn in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, December 25, 1835. He was educated in the schools 
of Pittsburgh, in AveryCollege, Allegheny, and inthe West- 
em Theological Seminary. Avery conferred on Inm in 1870 
the degree of A. M., and Willwrforce subsequently those of 
D. D. and LL.D. lie was married August lf>, 1858, to 
Sarah K.Miller. 

He was for sixteen years editor of the Christian Recorder^ 

the organ of the A. M. E. Church; was the founder and for 

Ifonr years the editor of the A. AI. E. Chunk Review. He 

fwas elected bishop in \^%. He is a member of the Negro- 
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Amcricaa Academy, aud is the author of a number of books,. 
of whicb weniay name, "Is the Negro Accursed?" "Apoloj 
ior African Methodism;" "Outlines of A. M. E. Church 
History;" "The Dispensations in the History of the 
Chureh;" "The Negro in Holy Writ;" "A Hint to Minis- 
ters, Especially of the A. W. E- Church;" aud "The Color 
of Solomon— What?" 



JOSEPH C JONES. O.D. 

Doctor Jones was born of slave parents at Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, October, lSo2. At six years of nj^e he l>egan work in 
a tobacco faetorj'. By the 
indefatigable efforts of his 
mother he had educational 
advantages while the war 
was in progress, awd at its 
close was put into school, 
where he remained three 
years. After spending 
three years in the Rich- 
mond Theological Insti- 
tute, he entered the pre- 
paratorj' department of Col- 
gale University, 1871, and 
graduated in li>76. After 
graduation he was ap- 
ptiiuted instructor in tlie 
Richmond Theological 
Seminary, aud for twenty- 
five years has discharged 
his duties with marked fidelity. Heser\'ed as corresponding 
secretary of the Baptist Foreign Mission Convention for 
twelve years; president of the State Sunday-school Conven- 
tion for six years; and has been a member of the Educa- 
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tioual Board for about eighteen years. 
Virginia Baptist. 



He is editor of the 
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MISS EMMA a. DELAHEY. 

Miss Emma B. Dclauey, missionary to Africa, was bom 
January 18, 1871, at Feraandiua, Florida. Her father, 

Daniel S. Delaney, was 
fur thirty years in gov- 
eruinciit service as pilot 
on the revenue cutter, 
"Boutweir' being the 
only colored pilot in the 
service. Her mother, 
Annie L. Delaney, is au 
influential Christian. 
When eiglit years old 
Emma was sent to the 
Convent School of Fcr- 
nandina. Having fin- 
ished the course there, 
she entered Spclmau 
S(_-iniuar3r in 1889. In 
1 ss 12 she was graduated 
from the Nurse Train- 
ing Department, receiving a gold medal for proficiency. In 
'1894 she finished the academic course, and in 1896 the mis- 
:sionary training coui-se. During the summer months, while 
pursuing the missionary course, she labored successfully in 
Gainesville, Macon and Athens, Georgia. Fur two terms 
she was matron at Florida Institute, Live Oak. Wherever 
she has been she has done faithful, efficient mission work. 
For years she felt herself called to the foreign field, and has 
anxiously awaited the %vord to go forward. 



Wida tMilA S. DEWNEY. 



BISHOP W. J. GAINES. 



Wesley J. Gaiues, sixteenth bishop of the A, M, E. 
Church, was boru a slave, in Wilkes county, Georgia, Oc* 
tol>er 4, 1840. He received theological instruction from a 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman at .Itheus, Georgia; became 
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a minister of tlie Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
IHtiO; was manned to Miss Julia A. Camper, Aiijifust 20, 
18(»3; united with the Africau Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1865; was consecutively pastor, prcsidiug elder, mission 
secretary' and bishop. 

Through his exertious and influence Bethel Church, to 
Atlanta, the largest colored church iu the South, was built; 
lie founded Morris Brown College, iu Atlanta; is a trustee 
of Wilberforce University, iu Ohio; is vice-president of 
Payne Theological Scmiuarj'; is president of the Board of 
Trustees of Waters College, Jacksonville, Florida; president 
of the Financial Board of the African Methodist Church; 
author of "Africau Meihodisni in the South," and of "The 
Negro and the White Man." He has strcnuouslj- opposed 
all schemes for the removal of the Negro from the United 
States. 

BISHOP ABRAHAM CR.ANT. 

The subject of this sketch \ras bom a slave in Lake City, 
Florida, August 25, 1848. During the Civil War he was 
sold at Columbus, Georgia, for $6,000 in Confederate money. 
After the close of the war he returned to Florida and clerked 
in a grocery store for his former owner — taking lessons 
meanwhile for a short time daily iu a missionary school. Sub- 
sequent!}'- he was steward iu hotels at I^ake City aud Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and fora.sliort time attended night school 
at Cookman Institute. In October, 1H68, he was converted 
at a camp-meeting and joined the .A.. M. E. Church in 
Jacksonville, Florida; serx-ed as class-leader aud steward till 
April 7, I87;i, when he was licensed to preach; was ordained 
deacon in December, 1873; elder, March 4, 1876- While in 
Jacksounlle he was inspector of customs, and was also ap- 
pointed county commissioner of Duvall county. In 1878 
he was transferred to Texas; was pastor at Sau Antonio and 
Austin; became presiding elder and vice-president of Paul 
Quina College, at Waco; was elected bishop May 24, 1888; 
was bishop of the Ninth district, subsequently of the Sixth 
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district, then oi Florida, Georgia and Alabama; afterward 
in charge of Fourth Episcopal District, and president of the 
Board of Tnistccs of Wilbcrforce University. W:is for 
four years president of Board of Publication of the A. M. E. 
Church, at Philadelphia; and for eight years president of the 
Church Extension Board, A. M. E. Church. Was member 
of the Ecumeuical Methodist Conference at Washington, 
D. C, 1891; has traveled in Europe; presided over confer- 
ences in Liberia; and was a member of the Ecumenical 
Missionarj' Conference at New York, April, 1900; and of the 
Ecumenical Methodist Conference in London, England, Sep- 
tember, 1900. 

THE COLORED METHODIST EPISCOPAL. CHVRCH. 

BeUvcen the years 18G(i and 1870 the bishops of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Souths formed several Annual Con- 
ferences composed of colored miuisters. The preachers of 
these colored conferences requested the General Conference 
of 1870 to appoint a commission of five to consider, in con- 
nection Mnth delegates of their own, the propriety of organiz- 
ing the colored niembers into a distinct ecclesiastical body. 
The General Conference of 1866 had directed the bishops to 
organize the colored members into an independent body if 
the time should come "when, in their godly judgment, it 
would be better for them." So in. December, 1870, a conven- 
tional General Conference, composed of represenlativea of 
eight Annual Conferences of colored ])rcachcrs, was held in 
Jackson, Tennessee. Bishops Payne and McTyeire pre- 
sided, and the colored conferences were organized into a sci>- 
arate ecclesiastical body. Two colored ministers were or- 
dained bishoijs— the Rev. W. H. Miles and the Rev. R. H. 
Vauderborst. The name chosen for the church was "The 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church." All property held 
by the Methodist Epi.scopal Church, South, for the use of 
their colored members, wxs turned over to the new church. 
The value of this propert}' was estimated at t>etu-eeu a mill* 




BISHOPS OP TttU COLORIilJ URTHODIST KPfSCOPAJ, CHCBCU. 

Georgia. The other, known by the name of the Normal and 
Theological Institute of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is located at Jackson» Tennessee. An assessment is 
every year placed upon each of the Annnal Conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for the support oi 
these schools. 




THE SF.GRO tS REi'-ELATtOl^, 
J. H. HOKE. D. D. 

J. H. Hoke, 13. D., Avas born of slave parents in the State 
of Alabama. His mistress taught him to read riud write, and 
predicted that he would become an Episcopalian preacher. 
In 1867 he united nnth the Baptist Church in Jaclcsouville, 
Alabama. After sjjending three ye;irs as a student in Talla- 
dega Colleg-e, Alabama, he taught in the public schools of 
the State for ten years. In It^TO he moved to Arkansas, 
serving as pastor in Augusta, Searcy and Hot Spriugs, 
meanwhile teaching in the public schools. lu 1888 he was 
choscu general missionary for the State of Arkansas, and 
has filled that position to the present time. He has 
been president of the State Convention two years and secre- 
tary five years; also president of the State Educational Asso- 
ciation. He was one of the fouuders, and has aUvaj's been an 
ardent sttpporter of the Arkansas Baptist College at Little 
Rock. Few men have wielded a larger influence or have 
done a more desirable work than Doctor Hoke. 

R.EV. CARNCTT RV8SCLL WALLER. 

The subject of this sketch was born at Eastville, North- 
ampton county, Virginia, in l85rf — the second of seven sous 
of Ellen and John Waller. The latter died, leaving the 
mother the burden of eight small children. In 1872 she 
moved to Baltimore, \[nryland, where each buy was given a 
comniou school training, and a trade; after which she en- 
couraged them to follow the bent of their minds as to their 
life's work. One took up the law, three followed their 
trades, one took up medicine, and Ganictt R. Waller was 
one of the two who felt called to the gospel ministry. 

After spending three years in successful business, as a 
first-class shoe-maker, he entered the Lincoln University, 
Pcunsylvauia^ and graduated in 1S84. He graduated from the 
Newton (Massachusetts) Theological Institution with high 
honors in Hebrew and cognate studies, in 18S7. During his 
course at Newton, Mr. Waller engaged extensively in evan- 
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gelistic work in Boston, New Bedford, and Syracuse, New 
York, (ouudiug in the last named city the First Baptist 
Church, which has had a prosperous history. 

After Rfaduatiou he accepted a call to the State of Marj'- 
krid as g;eneral evangelist of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. 

His work was a marked success from the beginning. His 
present charge is one of the many churches, Sunday-schools, 
aud missions organized by him during his e\*angclistic la- 
bors in the State, over twelve years ago, in a small building 
on Aisquith street, with eleven members. In 1892 the 
property on Aisquitli street wji-s sold, aud the congregation 
erected an edifice on Oak street, in a more advantageous 
section. Owing, however, to an ever- in creasing member- 
ship, it was soon deemed necessary to purchase the present 
dignified and commodious structure, known as the Trinitj' 
Baptist Temple, seating seven hundred in the main audito- 
riinn, with sixteen other apartments for institutional work, 
sucli as a fitting school for youug men in prcjuration for col- 
lege and professional work. One hundred and twenty-five 
have received iustriictiou in this department, the majority of 
whom are now successful iu their respective callings. The 
church maintains three mission stations, all doing good 
work. Mothei-s* meetings and sewing schools, training 
school for kindergarten teachi-rs, music and missionar^'traiu- 
iug schools, social science asstx-ialion, composed of leading 
rare thinkers — these are some oi the agencies for good em- 
ployed by this progressive church. 

Mr. Waller is an instructive aud forceful preacher, an in- 
defatigable worker, and au uncomproraisiug advocate of 
tcmpcraucc. He is a man of almost ascetic habits, having 
never used tobacco in any form. 

As president of the Marj-land Baptist Orphanage, president 
of the North Balltmore Stock aud Loan Association for four 
;ears, secretary aud treasurer of the Ministers' Conference 

imposed of thirty white aud ten colored ministers), and 
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correspoudiiig secretary of General State Association, Mr. 
Wuller has uHelded an influence and power for good in his 
State that will prove a lasting benefit to his race. 

He has high ideals as to church work, aud so persistent 
has he been to develop them, that he has uniformly refused 
any inducement to leave his present charge. 

His paper before the Hampton Negro Conference, ou the 
"Relation of the Pastor to the Community," received the 
highest praise. 

A. R. C Rices. D. D. 

Allan Ralph Griggs was born of slave parents in Han- 
cock county, Georgia, about 180O. His father's name was 
Sutton; his mother, Brazilia, 
belonged to a famil)' by the 
name of Griggs. He remem- 
bers seeing his mother but 
^twice, the last time after he 
id been sold at auction. He 
uas takeu to Grimes couutyj 
Texas, where he labored on a 
fann till 1867. He was con- 
verted in 1869, licensed and 
ordained in 1874. In 1875 he 
became pastor of the Baptist 
church in Dalla.s; wbile here 
he attende<1 Ministers' In.sti- 
tutes , under the auspices of the 
Home Mission Society. In 
1881 he aided in the founding 
of Bishop College, and became one of its trustees. In 1886 
he entered Richmoud Theological Seminary, where he re- 
mained two sessions. He has been president of tlie National 
Baptist Couvention, aud is now huperiutendent of missions 
and educational agent in Texas. He is editor and publisher 
of the NalioHtjl Baptist /Julleim. 
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REV. H. K. BOVEY. 



Rev. H. N. Boiiey was bom of slave parents, August 4, 
1849, near Augustii, Cohmibia county, Georgia. At twenty- 
one lie entered the Home Mission Scliool at Augusta, 
where he remained two years. In 1875 and 187G he served 
as probate jndge in Edgefield county. South Carolina. 
Having labored as a missionarj' in South Carolina for one 
year, lie went as a missionary to Liberia, Africa. In 1882-6 
he ser.'ed as Sunday School missionary in Alabama. In 
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1887-8 was pastor in Columbia, South Carolina; in 1889 he 
became general missionary for Missouri, a position which he 
has recently resigned to return as a missionary to Liberia. 
During the twelve years that he has been general mission- 
aiy in Missouri, the Baptist cause among the Negroes has 
been unified and strengthened, the college has been founded, 
and the most harmonious relationship has been established 
and maintained between the white and Negro Baptists. 



CHAPTER V. 
Thk Negro in Literatcre and the Fine Arts. 

UNDER the heads of "The College-Bred Negro," "Law, 
Medicine and Divinity," and "Politics, Journalism 
and the Lecture Field," may be found the names of some 
who are well-known as authors; but we include iu tins 
chapters few promiuetit names of those only whose chief 
distinction is that of art or authorship. 

In the world of art, in this and other countries, the colored 
race has furnished eminent names, among whom we may 
meution Guillaume Guillon l<cthierre, a famous French 
artist of the classical school, who was once president of the 
School of Fine Arts at Rome, and some of whose paintings^ 
now adorn the walls of the louvre Museum in Paris. 

Edmonia Lewis began lier career as a sculptress before the 
war, and persevered under the discou rag emeu ts of poverty 
and the lack of liberal education, until she became famous. 
She finally had a studio in Rome, and while there, and before 
taking up her residence there, she produced a number of 
admirable works. 

Henry Ossawa Tanner, though a comparatively young: 
mau,has taken high rank as an artist. He is a son of Bishop 
B. T. Tanner, noticed elsewhere, and was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, June 21 , 1859. Havingtaken his ordi- 
narj' school course, he studied in ihc Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts under Thomas Eakins, and was afterward a 
pupil of Jean Paul Laurens and Benjamin Constant, in Paris, 
France. Had honorable meution in 189G; liK»k third-class 
medal in 1897; was awarded the Walter Lippincolt prize in 
Philadelphia, in 1000; took second medal at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900; and is represented in the Luxemburg, the Wil- 
stach Collection, Caruegie Institute, and iu the Pennsylva- 
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nia Academy of Fine Arts. He was married in 1-oiidon 
December 14, 1899, to Jessie Mucaulay Olsson. 

Samuel Coleridge Taylor, an English mulatto married to 
an American woraau of color, has become famous as a com- 
poser of classical music — liis compositions being exceedingly 
popular in England as well as in the United States. 

Blind Tom, a Negro and the slave of General Bcthune, of 
Cohnnbus, Georgia, gathering his first inspiration fromlisten- 
ing to his 5'oung mistress play the piano, was one of the mast 
remarkable musical prodigies of the nineteenth century. 

Of authors whom , for lack of material , we have not been 
able to notice at greater length, we maj' mention: 

John Stephen Durham, of Philadelphia, a fonner United' 
Stales minister to Santo Domingo, is an author of note, as 
well as a politician, and has published in LippincotCs Mag- 
azitie a novel dealing with life in Hayti. 

Mrs. Fannie Barrier Williams, a prominent member of the 
Chicago Woman's Club, is distinguished as an authoress and 
a newspaper correspondent. 

Alexander Poushkin, who belonged to an ancient family 
of Coyars, was the most celebrated Russian poet produced in 
the nineteenth centurj'. He was of the Negro race, having 
the curly hair of that people and a darker complexion than 
ordinary Russians. He has been called "the Russian By- 
ron." A strange ancestor, his raatenial great-grandfather, 
was so great a favorite with Peter the Great that he conferred 
upon him a title of nobility. Ponshkiu was a man of varied 
talents, being a \vriter of prose fiction and history as well as 
of poetry, and having an ambition to figure in public affairs. 
He was exiled for some years, 1820-1824, for revolutionary 
sentiments; but in 1829 he was lu the administrative ser\'iee 
cf tlie government in the Caucasus. He died in his thirty- 
eighth year from a wound received in a duel. 

Jose Maria HeretUa, regarded by some as the greatest of 
SpauisTi-American poets, is said to have been a mulatto; and 
the poet Placidio was a quadroon. 
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Paul Granier de Cassagnac, of F'rauce, editor, author, 
Bonapartist in French politics, is of mixed blood — is, in the 
language of one, ''quite palpably colored." 

Alexandre Davyde la Pailleterie Dumas, known as Dumas 
pere, son of the famous French General Dumas, noticed else- 
where, was, of course, the grandson of the St. Domingo Negro 
woman spoken of in connection with General Dumas. He 
was a noted dramatic author and novelist. He was for 
awhile in the government scr\'ice at Paris (1823 and sub- 
sequently), and took an active part in the revolution of ISIJO. 
He was a voluminous writer, of somewhat varied powers, his 
plays, no\'el3 and historical studies numbering many vol- 
umes, his literarv labors extending over {ort3f-tbrcc years. 
Alexandre Dumas, known as Dumas iils, son of the preced- 
iDg, was also a most prolific and popular author, his writings 
embracing poems, plays, novels and essays. He began the 
publication of his productions when he was but eighteen years 
old. He was elected a member of the French Academy, 
January 30, 1874. 

Notable among the writers who have shown the power of 
the men and women of the race to "wreak themselves upon 
expression," is George W. Williams, of New York, the 
author of a "History of the Negro Race in America from 
1610 to 1880" — an exhaustive work (in two volumes of 
about eleven hundred pages). It is ably written, and gives 
evidence of not only a capable mind, but of ctmscientious 
and painstaking investigation and a will not to yield to dis- 
couragements and be thwarted from a wortliy purpose by the 
obstacles that present themselves to the inquirer in a new 
historic field. He was the first colored man ever elected to 
the Ohio Legislature, and was at one time judge advocate of 
thcG. A. R. of Ohio. 

In the report of the Fifth .^.nnnal Conference in Atlanta, 
much of which is printed in another part of this work, will be 
found a list of more than thirty authors not mentioned above, 
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besides an astonishing number of college-bred Negroes who 
have entered other fields of iutcUectnal activity. 



PHILLIS WHEATLCY. 

In 1761 a Negro girl was brought on a slave ship to Boston, 
and sold to Mrs. John Wheatley. Her mistress gave her 
the name Phillis, and she was afterward known as Phillis 
Wliealley. She was eight years old at the time she was sold 
into slaverjf , but her appearance, after being pn>ix.'dy dressed 
and set to household work, and her evident sprightliness, so 
impressed her mistress that she concluded to teach her to 
read. This once begun eventuated in her becoming a good 
English scholar and so proficient in Latin that she translate<l 
Ovid's '* Metamorphoses" — doing it so well that after it was 
published in Boston, it was republished in England and 
favorably received by the literary critics of that day. 

At the age of sixteen she embraced the Christian religion 
and took membership at the "Old South Meeting House." Ai 
the age of twenty she was set free. Her health now began 
to fail, and her former mistress sent her on a voyage to Eng- 
land. She had already published a small volume of poems, 
and the lame of the '* African poetess" had preceded her to 
Euglaud. These poems, with probably somcadditions, were 
republished in London, ITTll. Her talents, her modest de- 
meanor, and conversational powers that were held to be ex- 
ceptional, made her a favorite with people of rank as well as 
with those of letters. 

Mrs. Wheatley, her former mistress, was so attached to 
her that she shortcued her stay in London by an earnest re- 
quest that she return home, which she did only to find the 
affectionate lady ill unto death. Not long after the death of 
Mrs. Wheatley her husband and daughter died, leaving of 
the family one son, who went to live in England, and Phillis, 
left alone, shortly afterward married a colored man named 
John Peters. The husband proved to be utterly incapa- 
ble of appreciating so fine a nature, and her married life was 
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unhappy. She died in 1784, before she was thirty-one years 
old. 

Brought, an almost naked savage child, from the wilds of 
Africa, a slave for about twelve years, meanwhile becoming 
a scholar and a poetess of distinction, as a freedwoman the 
associate of people of culture and refinement in Boston and 
London, — her case is a remarkable one. It is rare, cer- 
tainly; but it ought to serve as an incentive to the young 
men and women of the race to imprme their talents, refine 
their manners, live uprightly and achieve the very best of 
which they are capable. 

PAUL LAVR-ENCE DVNBAR.. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar, poet, novelist and newspaper 
writer, was bom in Dayton, Ohio, June 27, 1872, son of 
Joshua and Matilda (Burton) Dunbar. His father had been 
a slave in Kentucky, but fled to Canada by underground 
railroad before the war. After the war ended he came back 
and made his home in Ohio. 

Paul was educated iu the common and high schools of his 
town. After graduating from the high school be began busi- 
ness to support his mother, theu widowed. At this early 
age he contributed to newspapers, and was encouraged by 
Doctor Tobey, of Toledo, to continue his literary efforts. 
He wrote, for some time, for eastern magazines before the 
editors knew him to be a Negro. 

In 1893 (at twenty-one years of age) he published his first 
book, "Oak and Ivy." His second one, "Majors and 
Minors," was reviewed by William Dean Howells iu so 
kindly and discriminating a manner as to attract to the young 
author greatly increased attention. Howells pronounced 
Dunbar "the first black mau to feel the life of the Negro 
sesthetically and express it lyrically." 

In 1896 two volumes were republished as one, entitled 
"Lyrics of Lowly Life." This was followed by "Folks from 
Dixie" (1898); "Lyrics of the Hearthstone" appeared in 
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1899, as did also "Poems of Cabin aiid Field." "The Un- 
called,'* a story wliifh first appeared in IJf*pincotfs Maga- 
j;>/^,hasbeendescril>edas "stroug tn motive and delineation, 
a story of the soulS struggle against eiivironiiieut — tlie storj' 
of a waif forced into tlieuiiiiisterial life by an adopted niotber. 
The intensity is relieved by many humorous episodes and not 
a little quaint pbilosophy." One reviewer says: "Theevolu- 
tiou of tbe hero in 'Uncalled' is a strong character study, and 
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the action of the minor characters and the construction of the 
story geucrally, prove that Dunbar is master of the difficult 
art of writing a long novel of sustained interest. He demon- 
strates three things: first, the Negro's gift of telling a story» 
illustrated in the humorous and dialect pieces; second, the 
Negro's serious revelation of his passion of love; and third, 
tcf far greateriuiportauce just now, the Negi^'s sense of verbal 
'uielody. Of the last, the entire collection of his poems is a 
triumphant and well-nigh imcrriiig deuionstration." 
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JAMES O. COKROTHERS. 

This man, who has for some years been known as a poet 
and prose writer, has recently achieved nuusnai distinction 
by the publication of "The Black Cat Club," a, collection of 
hnmorons stories and folk-lore. Of this work the Liifrary 
Di^cii iAy%\ "The date of publication of 'The Black Cat 
Club' should be commemorated by cultivated people of color 
as a second 'Emancipation Day.' 

"Small and unpretentious as the book is, it marks the 
beginning of the independence of the litcKiture pertaining 
to the American Negro. The liuinor of the black race has, 
in particular, been too much under the domination of white 
men. The early 'Jim Crow* idea of Negro fun held sway 
for many years in this country', and is 
still supreme in England. .\nd the later 
'Uncle Renins' couecption, while it 
takes a Ime and somewhat typical speci- 
men for subject, nevertheless views him 
through an atmosphere of kindly, yet 
obseuring, sentimentality. In short, it 
is unconsciously patronising. 

"Even writers with colored blood in 
their veins have had the white man's 
view impased upon them. The Negro 
is by nature imitative. J**"**" coRRorimBS. 

. . . '* The Negro does not plot. His humor is 'toucli- 
and-go.' His stories are pointless in fonn, though so in- 
sinuating in quality that they can never after l>e crowded out 
of the mind. Certain phrases, such as 'Ole Mxssa's Gone to 
Phillinioyo'k* (the title of a iolk-lale in the present book), 
are overflowing with such natural, spontaneous luimor that 
any number of varying stories could be built around each. 
In fact, 'protean' is the adjective that exactlj' applies to 
Negro folk-lore — so elusive is the secret of its iufonning 
[principle. 

"There is no logic, and only the semblance of literary 
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'form,' about Mr. Corrothers's book. The club, whose 
proceedings it records, is an organization with an utterly 
fantastic purpose, the worship of The Black Cat. The place 
seiet'tetl is Chicago, where every type of Negro and Megro 
dialectis tobefound. These types are presented as they are, 
without exaggeration or extenuation. As the author says, 
'a window is let into Negro life so that the reader may see 
for himself.* Negro expressions, sayings and peculiar by- 
words arc, to continue quotation from the author, 'set down 
at just such times and places as a Negro would naturally 
make use of them.' 

"The original verse of the book is of all sorts, simple 
doggerel and pure lyric, yet equally filled with Negro humor 
and sentiment. ' 'Way in de Woods, an' Nobody Dab,' is 
a gem of flawless verse, with a depth of awe and mystery 
that is more than primitive; it is elemental. In one instance 
Mr. Corrothers has taken a genial revenge on behalf of his 
race. Negrnes have borne the jokes as well as the burdens 
of ihe white men from the days of Homer. It is now the 
turn of the 'blameless Ethiopian,' The Rev. Dark Load- 
month recounts to the Black Cat Club the way in which 
James Whitconib Riley really received the bump on the head, 
which the papers reported was the result of an attempted 
robbery*. There is an air of realism about the narrative of 
this watermelon raid which would convince Mr. Riley him- 
self that it had actually happened, though 'I 'speck yen's 
lied on 'at white man,' is the judgment of a less susceptible 
Negro auditor." 



CHASLB8 W. CHESNVTT. 

Charles W. Chesnutt was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1858, of free-born colored parents who had emigrated to Ohio 
from North Carolina several years before his birth. When 
he was eight or nine years old his parents returned to North 
Carolina, where he was reared. He began to teach in the 
public schools of that State at sixteen, and early in the 
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eighties became first assistant teacher, and afterwards princi- 
pal, of Ibe State Coloi'^d Normal School at Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, tlietown which, uiider thenameof "Patesville," is 
the scene of many of his stories. In 1888 he left the South, 
and after a short sojourn in New York, during" which he was 
engaged in newspaper work, returned to Cleveland, where he 
has since resided. He was for a while employed as a stenog- 
rapher in the law department of the New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railway Company. He was admitted to practice 
at the Ohio bar iu 1887. 

Rlr. Chesnutt's literary work began early, but was en- 
tirely desultory nntil within recent years. He contributed 
short stories and essays to the periodical press at various 
times, and in 1887 began to publish in the Atlantic Monlhfy 
the scries of dialect stories of North Carolina folk-lore and 
superstition subsequently published under the title, *'The 
Conjure Woman." In August, 1888, his story, "The Wife 
of His Youth," appeared in the Atlanlk Mouthiy^ and at- 
tracted wide attention. This was followed, early in 1899, 
by "The Conjure Woman," and later in the same year by 
a ''Life of Frederick Douglass," in the Beacon Series of 
American Biographies, and '*The Wife of His Youth and 
Other Stories of the Color Line," "The House Behind 
the Cedars," a novel, published in 1900, and "The Marrow 
of Tradition," 1901, anovel on the race problem in ihe Souih. 

The favorable reception with which his publications met. 
North and South, shows that almost from the heginuiug of 
his serious and sustained literary labors he took high rank 
as an author. Of "The House Behind the Cedars" the 
Jioston Herald said: "One of the most vitally interesting 
books touching upon racial distinctions in the South that we 
have ever read. As a story it is a brilHant performance — 
clear, to the point, keen in its interest, penetrating in its 
presentation of character." 

And the Ctci'dand Plain Dealer: "It cannot fail to win 
for Mr. Chesniltt an honorable place among those novelists 



whose works are read for their ahsorbiug interest and rcmem* 
bcrcd because thcj'^ have a deeper purpose than the mere 
ainiiseuient of an idle hour." 

Tfu- Livifij^ Church (Milwaukee): "It has delicacy of 
manner, strength, and imagination, is full of robust Eng- 
lish, and is possessed of unusual literarj* merit.'* 

T\\& Jiuhmnnd {\'a..) Tinifs: '*The author's Ireatiueut of 
the difficult subject isstn»ug, delicate, artistic, and gives his 
novel a unique place in Aniericim literature." 



MISS INEZ C PARKEIL 

There is waw living in Rolia, Missouri, a young woman 
who is a remarkable instance of the fact tliat even in the 
higher realms of thought and 
feeling which are regarded as 
peculiar to the most gifted of 
all races — the poets — the Ne- 
gro may be at home. 

Miss Inez C. Parker, the 
person alluded to, is less not- 
able in one particular t h a u 
Phillis Wheailey — and only a 
little less, even in that. Miss 
Wheatley was bom a savage . 
in the 'wilds of Africa; brought 
a captive to Auiericau shores, 
utterly ignorant of the lau- 
guage which she was afterwarti 
to employ to make her famous; 
but she fell in the hands uf 
geucix)us and humane people 
who taught her carefully, in- 
stilled refiued and ennobling 
principles, and inspired her to write her message — the first 
given out by a Negro woman — to assure the English -speak- 
ing world, in its own tongue, that the Muse^company with 
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her lowly race. Miss Parker, it is true, was bom free, and 
in the land of Hglit and liberty and ambitious endeavor; but 
she was bom of jwrciits who were once slaves, and are still 
poor and huuiblc workers for their daily bread — the father a 
native Georgian, the mother a native Missourian. Tbey 
were without the means to give her enlarged opportunities 
fur education; but she attended ihe public schopls, after^'ard 
having the advantage of some instruction by private teach- 
ers, and at length graduated from the high school department 
of the public school of her native towu. She had instruction 
in music, but is disjxjsed to place but a too light estimate on 
her proficiency; and one authority* says that unaided she 
learned French so as to Ix)lli speak and write it, and that she 
is a fair Latin scholar, and has such skill as an artist that 
some paintings of Iiers have received favorable notice from 
capable critics. She is said to be an omnivorous reader, and 
in this way has acquired large infonnation, liberal views, 
and a lively interest iu all that concerns mankind, especially 
the peop]e of her own race. 

It will be noted that the beginnings of her career, though 
not specially auspicious, were somewhat more so than those 
of Miss Wheatley. She has widened the contrast Ijetween 
them by the superiority of her work. MLss Parker's attain- 
meuts as a scholar are probably not so considerable, but she 
is the finer genius and is more distinctly the true poetess. 
Those who know her personally speak of her in the highest 
terms, declaring that she is modest and amiable, and that 
her character is above reproach. This is coiifiruicd by the 
fact that the former slave-holding families now residing in 
Rolla have her interests at heart and show her marked 
kindness — some of them employing her to teach elocution 
and music in their families. 

Living with her parents iu the house in which she was 
l)oni, she devotes her time to study, literary work, and 
occasional teaching. The simplicity of her life evidently 

*t>r. S, W. UiCIki*, of SmIkII*. . 
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has its influence in giving that tone to her poetical produc- 
tions which appeals to the human heart and challenges 
admiration by its fidelity to nature. 

She has written a great deal for one of her age, and much 
of this has appeared from time to time in prominent journals 
and magazines. Of the three poems that follow this sketch, 
two of them dialect, it maybe remarked that the lines on 
"Hope" won the prize offered by a Chicago magazine in 
which it was afterward published, and that of from thirty to 
forty contestants all but her were white. The "Honey 
Chile" was published in a St. Louis paper and created a stir 
in literary circles. A cultured gentleman was so struck 
with it that he wrote and published a kind of answer. or 
companion piece. "When Daddy Plays de Banjo" was 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch^ and it was noticed 
editorially in a most complimentary manuer. 

Having space for only these, they are submitted to the 
candid judgment of the reader. The writer of this sketch 
is informed that Miss Parker has taken several prizes for 
poems and short stories. 

If she has the good fortune to be able to make the most 
of her powers, she is destined to attain to rare distinction in 
the literary world 

HOPE. 

The mom was dreary and gray with mist, 
By faintest glimmer of gold unkissed; 
But Hope looked forth with a vision bright, 
And whispered low, with a smile of light: 
"Oh, heart, dear heart, be of good cheer; 
The noon will be fairer — never fear!" 

Wind-swept the noon came, wet with rain, 
All sighs and shadows, all tears and pain; 
But Hope looked forth with a steadfast eye, 
And whispered low as the wind shrieked by: 
"Oh, heart, faint heart, be of good cheer; 
At eve 'twill be fairer — never fear!" 
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The shrouded siui (oimd a cloudy tomb, 
A-iul without a star cajue a uight of gloom; 
But Hope looked forth with a visiou bright, 
And whispered low, with a smile of light: 
*'0h, heart, sad heart, he of good cheer; 
The mom will be fairer — never fearl" 



HONEY CHILU- 

Passin' 'long yoii's prob'ly seed 'iin — • 

He wa'n't i-ery big: 
But wiiz jes as smaht as howdy 'ii' 

Fatteh dan o pig! 
He'd sof brown cheeks wid two hig dimples 

Tn 'em when 'e'd suiilc, 
Au' big black eyes ns bright as tlollali^- 

Dat wuz Honey Chile. 

Spect you's seed 'im lots o' times 

A-settin' in de do", 
Wid 'i>i playthings all around 'im 

Scattehed on de flo' — 
He'd loyso' mos' all soht au' 'scriptiou. 

Foh I spent a pile 
Gittiii ev'ythinjf I could to 

"Muse my Honey Chile. 

Use to ha\-e lo go an' leave 'im 

Soou as it wuz dawn, 
An' when he'd wake *e'd fin* 'is mantmy'd 

Done got up an' gone; 
1 did Ti' know my wuhk wuz hahd 

An' heavy all dc while; 
1 jcs made it light by thinkin' 

'Bout my Honey Chile. 

In dc evciiin's when dc sun wux 

Sinkin' in de we-s'. 
I'd come back— olc maiumy-hird — 

Back to dc li'l' home-tie«t; 
Lis'nin' to dat haby cbirp 

My haht wid joy 'u'd bile, 
An" I'd sing an' l»e so happy 

Rockin" Honey Chile. 
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Wukkin in de white folks' kitchen 

I 'u'd plot an' plan, 
How I'd raise dat boy to be 

De fines' kind uv man; 
Lots o' times about de fewchah 

I'd jes have to smile, 
Thint'n' how I wuz goin' to 'range it 

Foh my Honey Chile. 

But a day come when my hopes 

Dey vanish lak de snow — 
Honey Chile he went to sleep 

To neveh wake no mo'! 
While his mammy's haht wuz broke 

He jes lay still'an' smile — 
Looked jes lak a li'l' glad angel — 

Oh, my Hori£y Chile! 

Jes peahs lak I couldn't stay heah 

'Cept I wants to save 
'Nough to buy a pretty mon'ment 

Foh dat baby's grave; 
An' I wants to have dis on it, 

Writ in propeh style: 
"Tell we meets beyon' de riveh, 

Good-bye, Honey Chile." 



WHEN DADDY PLAYS DE BANJO 

When daddy plays de banjo 

'E smiles jes kinder gay. 
An' 'is foot jes taps de flo' right sof 

An' 'is eyes look fah away; 
An' up an' down an' 'cross de strings 

'Is han* behgins to walk, 
An' us chillen lis'en stiller'n mice 

To hear dat banjo talk. 

*E don' have time to play it much 

Except'n' in de night, 
Afteh suppeh when de dishes 

Am all washed an' out o' sight; 
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Den daddy goes right to de wall 
An' lif s dat banjo down, 

An' behgins to choon it up an' make 
Hit make a funny soun'. 

But when he do behgin to play 

Jes lis'en an' be stilll 
Kazeyou'sgoiii' to hear de mockin'-bird 

Behgin to chirp an' trill, 
An' de sky'U be blue and sunny, 

An' you'll hear de hum uv bees. 
An' you'll feel de souf win' blowin' 

Thoo de blossoms on de trees. 

You'll hear de brook a-tinkle-tinkliu' 

'Cross de pebbles while. 
An' a-dimplin' an' a-dancin' 

In de shaddeh an' de light; 
Den you'll hear de bell a-ringin'. 

An' de folks a-singin' choons. 
At de chu'ch what we all goes to 

Uv a Sunday aftehnoons. 

Den daddy stracks atiudder choon 

An' you behgins to think 
About de "swing yo' pardners all," 

An' Lizy dresst in pink, 
Wid roses in 'er hair, an' slim 

White slippers on her feet. 
An' how, when she am goin' to dance. 

She look so mighty neat. 

A-lis'nin' to de -music den 

Peahs lak de sun shine clare, 
Den suddent, 'fo' you knows it, 

Dab am twilight in de air. 
An' great big twinkly stars come out; 

All hazy, soft an' slow, 
An' 'mongs' de pines a night-bird sings 

Right trembly-lak an' low, 

An' den you jis kin shet yo' eyes 
An' see de purply sky 

Wid de new moon hangtn' in it 
I^ak a sickle 'way up high, . 
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An' den yon thinks about tlatstar — 
Hit's Iwyj^'er dan de rest — 

Datsliines right 'hove li'l* buddy's grave 
Out yandtr in dc wxst. 

You feels de dew a-fallin' 

An" hears iii.iiuiity sorter sigh. 
An' you jes keeps on a-griimin, 

Yet you'd somehow lak to cry; 
An' you's stiller dan bcfo' to hear 

Detu tones so aol' an' deep, 
When all to oticct de music stops 

An' daddy am aslecpl 



MISS CFriE WALLCB. 

Pike, the extreme east- 
em part of Kentuck}', in 
a muuutainous regiou, 
■wliere the colored popula- 
\X<ra. bas always been so 
small as to make it clifH- 
cult for the State tomain- 
tain schools into which 
the scattered c Ii i 1 d r e u 
could be gathered, is to 
be credited with a poetess. 
the daughter of parents 
who before the war were 
Negro slaves. 

Effic Waller was born 
in Pikc\-illc — the young- 
est of the four children of 
Frank and Sibbie Waller. 
During her earlier school 
years her parents lived at 
a distance oi more than 
four miles from the near- 
est school. They were 
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unable to provide for private tuition , and as she was of delicate 
health she was able to attend school very little; but by dint 
of personal application she attained to such scholarship by 
the time she was eighteen that she secured a certificate of 
proficiency to teach in the common schools of the State, 
since which time she has had fair success in that way when 
not attending the State Normal School at Frankfort, which 
she did during the years 1900 and 1901. 

She began to practice "the rhyming art" at a very early 
age, contributing poems to the newspapers of Pikeville, 
Kentucky, and Williamson, West Virginia. Lately she has 
made a collection of her productions, to be brought out in 
book form, entitled "Songs of the Months and Other Poems." 



CHAPTER VI. 

ThR NnCRO IN BuSISfKSS. 

THE following seven papers are among those submitted to 
the Fourth Annual Conference lield in Atlanta, Georgia, 
to consider various questions as to thecoudition, prospects 
and needs of the Negroes, as planned by the Atlanta Univer- 
sity, some years ago. All except the address of Governor 
Candler were written by Negroes who have special knowl- 
edge of their yubjecls. Prof. John Hope is a teacher in one 
of the Atlanta institutions and a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity. Miss Hattie G. Escrldge is a graduate of Atlanta 
University, and is book-keeper in her iather's grocery store. 
Mr. H. E. Lindsa}* is a very successful Negro merchant, and 
Mr. "VV. O. Murphy, also a graduate of Atlanta University, 
is junior partner in one of the oldest Negro 6rms in that 
city. Mr. C. W. Feam is the manager of a very interesting 
eo-operative venture among Negro mechanics of Chattanooga. 
Messrs. Porter and Scabrooke. from whose thesis paper No. 
VII. is compiled, were seniors -in Atlanta University in 
IftOO. The latter has, since graduation, gone into the shoe 
business in Charlestont South Carolina. 

I. OPENING ADDRESS OP THE HON. ALLAN D. CANDLER, 
COVKRNOR OF GEORGIA. 

Ml . president^ Ladies ami Oentlemen of the Conference : — 
I have come Iiefore you tonight with no prepare<l oration or 
speech. My duties are so exacting, thai I have no time 
really to prepare such an address as this occasion merits. I 
have come because I am a friend to this old institution, and 
because I want you to know that the State of Georgia, through 
its chief executive* recognizes the usefulness of this institu* 

i:)3 
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tion to the State. (Applause.) And first, I want to endorse 
as my sentiments, and the seutiraents of all good men in this 
commonwealth, the remarks which have been made by your 
distinguished president. All good men, fair men, philan- 
thropic men, in this State endorse even' one of those remarks. 
"The Negro iu Business:" It is a theme worthy of the at- 
tention of every patriot in this and every other State iu the 
greatest Republic of all the ages. 

Unfortunately, iu our portion of the great Republic, there 
have been too few avenues to successful effort open even to 
the white race, and much fewer avenues to successful effort 
open to the colored race. A generation ago we emerged from 
one of the most cruel, and I would be panloned to saj', that 
iu my judgment, oue of the most unnecessarir'wars that ever 
devastated the face of the earth. The result of this war was 
the freeing of the colored race; and like the young child 
which has not long bad an opportunity to l>e taught, a new 
world was opened to this race. The position that they oc- 
cupied prior to that time was entirely chang«l. They be- 
came iu the eyes of the law the equals of the other races that 
inhabit this Republic. They were clothed not only with all 
the privileges, but all the i-espousibilities of citizenship. The 
scenes that surrounded them were new scenes; they had 
never been accustomed to them. They were like a child that 
is transported in a day from the scenes of his birth to other 
scenes, entirel}' different, if you please, on another continent. 
Necessarily, those things which attracted their attention at 
that time being novel, not only attracted, but riveted their 
attention. Yet the things which they saw. the conditions that 
existed were abnonnal conditions. The people of the entire 
South were in a stale of turmoil, in an abuormal state. In 
other words, everybody talked abtnit Ihc war, and about the 
results of the war, and especially did everylwdy talk abont 
politics. 

The young men of my own race at that time saw things 
that I had never seen; saw things that the men who had 
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controlled the destinies of this State prior to that time, had 
never seen. They saw a riot at the polls, they saw methods 
employed by political parties, and I exempt none — all were 
guilty — tliey saw methods employed by political parties, iu 
party elections, which were perfectly abhorrent to the men 
who had controlled the destinies of this State prior to that 
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time; and these young men of my race, and the colored men, 
seeing these things, concluded that that was politics, legit- 
imate politics, and hearing nobody talk about anything but 
politics, they concluded that politics was the chief end of life; 
but in this conference to-day, iu the discussion of the protv 
lems, we are realizing tlie fact that there are other things 
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besides politics. Those men, as a rule, no matter in what 
class or race they belong, who regard politics as the chief end 
of life, arc always unsatisfactoiy citizens of the country, no 
matter to what race they belong. 



But it is not astonishing' that the young men of thirty 
years ago — the young men of both races, who had aspim- 
tions, who desired to make for themselves a name in the 
world — concluded and looked ui>on politics as the only 
avenue to distinction, because that is all they discussed. 
Nobody talked anything else. Upon the farms you would 
hear the old colored men and the white men talk about their 
cotton crops; you would hear that, but there was no dis- 
tinction in that. Those that desired to make for themselves 
a name, saw no avenue except through politics. Now other 
avenues are open, and in the future still other avenues will 
be opened . It is more honorable to be a successful merchant, 
or to be a useful, intelligent mechanic, than it is to be a 
third-rate member of the American Congress. A man serves 
his God better, because congressmen, when I was in Con- 
gress, didn't serve God iiiucli; they ser\-ed the other fellow. 
He can serve his fellow-citizens better, and he will serve his 
God better than any man who stands in the arena of partisan 
politics. 

Now it has been demonstrated in this old institution. 
Thirty years ago I was a teacher. I took an interest in 
educational matters. I came here when they were founding 
the Atlanta University for the training of the youth of the 
Negro race for usefulness and good citizenship, be«uise I had 
an interest in it. From that time to this I have not been on 
this ground. During that thirty years I know that this 
institution has done more (and I do not desire to disparage 
other institutions; I do not intend to disparage them), so far 
as my information has gone, to elevate the colored race than 
any other institution in the bounds of this State. (Applause.) 
I have done a good work; you have been a conservative 
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people; and there is a great work ahead of you yet — a great 
work especially for all the teachers of this country, of both 
races, 

1 do believe that ediicatiou prxiperly so called, training in 
arts and science and literature, and morality, and especially 
in morality, is the most potent, indeed tlie only, education 
that can make us citizens worthy of the great Republic in 
which we live; and tlius believing, I came here tonight to 
lend whatever encouragement I can to this institution which, 
I repeat, is doing more, in my judgment, and has done more, 
for the elevation of the race for which it is intended than any 
other institution in Georgia. 

I want you to know that I am in full sympathy wifh you. 
I want you to know that T represent ninety per cent of the 
people of my race in this State. I want you to know that 
while there are men in Georgia who do not feel as I do about 
this matter- — who do not feel that institutions like this, 
intended for the colored race, should receive the encourage- 
ment of every white man in Georgia^ the percentage of 
those is very small. 

I want to say tonight, in all sincerity, that the only con- 
soling feature and reflection in connection with some of the 
horrid scenes that have been enacted in this State in the 
past — the only consoling reflection is, that those men who 
have engaged in these things constitute a very small per- 
centage of both races. The man who would denounce the 
entire colored race for the act of one member of that race, or 
a few members of that race, is unjust. The man who would 
denounce the entire white race of this State because of the 
lawless acts of a few, is unjust, The people of Georgia are 
made of the same flesh and bones as their brethren in New 
England. Georgia was one of the old Thirteen. Massachu- 
setts was one, and so was Connecticut, and so was New York, 
We were one people, with one common cause, and established 
the greatest Republic that has ever existed in the annals of 
the world; and we are uow one people, and ii crimes are 
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connuitted here in Georgia now by my race, don't blame me. 
Doii't blarac the teachers, and the law-abiding people of this 
State; tbcy are not responsible for them. If crimes are cora- 
mitted by the colored race, don't blame the entire colored 
race for it, for I tell you before God tonight that I believe 
that ninety per cent of the colored race of Georgia desire to 
be law-abiding citizens. They are as patriotic as I am, and 
there is a very small proportiou of the races that are res])on- 
sible for thL-se troubles. I was reared among the colored 
race. I have lived with them all my life, and I know that 
there are good white people, and I know that there are good 
colored people, and I know that there are bad white people, 
and I know that there are bad colored people. I would advise 
all of my fellow-citizens of both races to draw a line, separat- 
ing the virtnous and intelligent ou the one side, from the 
vicious and ignorant (m the other; and wlieu we have drawn 
that line, and arrayed ourselves on both sides of it, let those 
who love order, and who love justice, and who love equity, 
fair play, let's be careful that those who are allied on one 
side, on the side of ignorance. and vice, let's be careful that 
they do not pull us over ou their side. We will reach our 
hands to them, good white men and colored men — we will 
stretch out our hands to those fellows on the other side, and 
pull them over to us, if we can; but let's not allow them to 
pull ns over on their side. 

I know that the colored man is as loyal to bis friends as 
I am. I Uuow that he loves law and order. I know this, 
that it has taken my race six hundred years to get up to the 
point where we are. I know it is unreasonable to suppose 
that a race emerging from a state of servitude should accom- 
plish in one generation what it has taken our race six hun- 
dred years to accomplish. But at the same time 1 know that 
these same colored meu and women in Georgia are just as loyal 
to their convictions, and to their duties, and as God-serving, 
and as God-loving as my race are; and we \vant to teach one 
thing, not the law of hate, but the law of love. Hate uever 
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benefited anybody; love benefits e\-erybody. Because, I 
repejit, I bc-lieve the only real happiness ever enjoyed in this 
world is in au effort to make other people happy. 

But I have spoken to you longer than I intended. I would 
not have gone auywliere else tonight but to tlie Atlanta 
University. I have some visitors at my house that I have 
not seen for forty years, and I excused myself, telling them 
that I felt it my duty to come over to Atlanta University and 
lend my assistance in the effort to elevate and benefit the race 
among whom I have been bom and reared, and for whom I 
have nothing but the kindest feeling and regard, and for 
whose elevation I have the most earnest desire; and besides, 
one of «iy guests told me to come, and I liave come. 1 liave 
delivered my little message. I have spoken sincerely, and 
I wish you God-speed in this work, and I believe that iiseful as 
the Atlanta University has been in the past, that on the line 
of this discussion, that the colored race will be croAvned with 
abundant success. God grant that it may be. (Applause.) 

II. THE MEANING OF BUSINESS. 
(Paper vabmjtkd br I^ofcMor Jolin Hope, of the Atlanln S^ptlst C«11cg«.} 

The Negro .status has changed considerably since the 
Civil War, but he is today to a great extent what he has 
always been iu this country — the laborer, the day hand, the 
man who works for wages. The great hiring class is the 
while people. The Negro develops the resources, the white 
man pays him for his services. To be sure, some few Negroes 
have accumulated a Httlc capital. But the rule has been as 
I have stated: the white man has converted and reconverted 
the Negro's labor and the Negro's money into capital until 
we find an imiuense section of developed couutry owned by 
whites and worked by colored. 

However, the Negroes multiply, and the succeeding gen- 
erations, though ^viser, show no alarming signs of physical 
weakness. Therefore, if we still have a demand for our 
services as laborer, the wolf can be kept from the door. We 
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can still eat, drinlc and be merry, with no thought of tomor- 
row's death. But iu tliat contiugency we perceive a portent. 
To say *'if we still have a demand for our services" implies 
a doubt. Already the Negro has no monopoly of the labor 
market. The white man is his competitor in many fields; 
and iu some of the humbler walks, here in the South where 
honest toil has been held iu reproach, white men arc crowding 
Negroes out of places which in my childhood belonged to 
the Negro by right of his birth. For in the matter of iuh erit- 
ing work the Negro has been a priuce. But wc arc already 
opening our eyes to the fact that we are not employed South 
because we are loved, but because we are a necessity, and 
that as soon as white capital cau secure comi>eteut white 
labor for the same money with which it secures Negro labor, 
white capital is seized with a wlent attack of race sympathy, 
and refuses to hire Negroes where white meu are obtainable. 
To say nothing of high-grade artisans like brickmasous aud 
carpenters, who are crowding Negroes, you see white porters, 
ditchers, newsboys, elevator boys, aud the like, getting posi- 
tions once the exclusive property of our people. 

Let me say here, that while ignorance and incompetency 
may in some sense explain the mysterious departure of the 
Negro whitewasher, carpenter, newsboy and \i*3sher-woman 
in many quarters, I have secu too many competent Negroes 
superseded by whites — at times incompetent whites — to lay 
much stress on ignorance aud incompetency as a total expla- 
nation. This change of affairs in the lalxir market South is 
due to competition between the races in new fields. The 
labor prince finds himself losing some of his old estate. 
Industrial education and labor unions for Negroes will not 
change his condition. They may modify it, but the condi- 
tion \viU not be very materially changed. The white man 
will meet the Negro on the same gi'ound and work for the 
same wages. That much we may as well take for granted, 
calculate the consequences of it, aud strive by every means 
to overcome this falling o£E in our old-time advantages. 
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We must take in some, if not all, of the wages, turn it 
into capital, hold it, increase it. This must be done as a 
menus of employment for the thousands w}io cannot get 
work from old sources. Employment must be had, and this 
employment will have to come to Negroes from Negro 
sources. 

This phase of the Neg^ro's condition is so easily seen 
that it needs no further consideration. Negro capital will 
have to give an opportunity to Negro workmen who will be 
crowded out by white competition; and when I say Negro 
workmen I would include both sexes. T\venty-6ve years 
from today it will be a less marvelous phenomenon for col- 
ored girls and women to see white girls and women pushing 
baby carriages and carrying clothes-baskets than it is today 
for white women to sec colored women performing on the 
piano. Eraploj'ment for colored men and women, colored 
boys and girls, must be supplied by colored i>eople. 

But supposing there should remain our old-time monopoly 
of labor; suppose we should do all the tearing down and 
building up and draw our wages, man by man, and there 
should be no press for bread, no fear of the winter's blast, 
from the winter's poverty; could we as a race afford to re- 
main the great labor class, subject to the great capitalist 
class? The wage-earner, tlie man on a salary, may, by 
rigid self-denial, secure for himself a home, he may besides 
husband his earnings so carefully as to have a small income, 
but the wage-earner and man of salary seldom save a com- 
petence. It is exceedingly rare that they can retire from 
labor and spend an old age of leisure with dignity. It is 
usually the case that their last and feeblest days mark their 
most desperate struggle for sustenance. At that time of Hfe 
when uicn ought to be most able to provide for tliciusclves 
and others, these men arc least able. There is little or no in- 
dependence in the wage-earner, because there is no practical 
security. Bread is a great arbiter in this world. Say what 
you will of liberty and religion, back of the shrillest, most 
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heart-rending cries this hard old world has ever heard has 
been the need of bread. The name of the cry may have 
been lilwrty, it may have been taxation without representa- 
tion, it maj' have been vested rights, but much of the truth 
is that men have wanted the bread conditions to be easier. 
Milliuns of empty stomachs made the French Revolution 
possible. There is not much race independence for the race 
that cannot speak its mind through men whose capital can 
help or harm those who would bring oppression. We need 
capital to dictate terms. This notion is old enough but 
bears repetition. 

However, suppose the wolf is kept from the door, and sup- 
pose the Negro has such independence as the law now grants 
white men. Suppose he can go and come as other men do; 
suppose he is molested in no political or civil rights, and 
suppose he gets a fair trial under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, is all this the summum bonum, is this the end 
of life — that it brings man to the point where he has his 
bread and his rights? It seems to me that the highest priv- 
ilege, the greatest blessing, and the highest point of 
development which any man could seek, is that of being an 
interested and controlling member in the foremost matters 
of his ovni countrj*, and through this interest and control 
becoming a partner in the world's activity. We arc taught lu 
Holy Writ that we cannot live by bread alone, and that life 
is more than raiment. Nor has mau gained all that appeals 
to him as worth possession when he has his rights. Rights 
every mati ought to have equal with every other mau. But 
wc are infinitely better off when we not ouly have the rights 
but comprehend their significance, the cau.se and the use of 
them. To attaiu to this position of dignity and manhood 
we must get into the world current. We cannot stem it by 
standing on the shore, uor can we ever know its power until 
■we have leaped into the rushiug stream. 

This partnership in the world's bustuess, to be sure, is 
fostered by the guarantee of fair enforcement of equal laws. 
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But the desire for partnership, and the ability to be partner,' 
must be in the man biinself. The \-xw and piiblic setitiuienl 
may protect a business man, but they cannot make him. 
The makiug is largely with the man himself. Now the age 
in which we are living is an. ecououiic one; manufacturing 
and merchandising claim the world's attention. No doubt 
this remark iu a modified form has bccu made time and time 
again, ever siuce Jacob of old carried on his little business 
transactions. But as we scan history, it docs appear that, 
through combinations and iuventious, we are now under the 
immediate sway of business more than humanity has ever 
been before. Life and progress are most perceptible today 
in business activities. To be sure there are religious^ moral 
aud educational movements, glorious, noble and far-reaching. 
But the greatest, at least in its immediate consequences on 
the world, is the business movement; and nobody can tell 
to what extent even the moral, religious and educational 
efforts are influenced by business motives. Education and 
philanthropy often find their explanation in tenns of busi- 
ness. Whenever au enterprise is proposed, the question 
arises, not is it right, is it best, but does it pay, how much 
viU it bring? Empires have their reasoa for being, not 
through abstract fonuuUe of political priuciplcs, not through 
religions creeds, but through their value lo the world's busi- 
ness. It is not thirst for Christianity that is joining Russia 
with the Chinese sea, aud the historic shores of northern 
Africa, with the diamond fields of the south. The struggle 
for business, buying aud selling and owning are actually to- 
day the most daring aud gigantic undertakings that have 
marred aud made this world. I am not here to defend these 
motives, but to point out their existence, and to sa3% that 
our temporal, I say nothing of spiritual, salvation depends 
on our aptitude for conceiving the significance of present- 
day movemcuts, and becoming a conscious, positive, ag- 
gressive party to them. 

This idea of business is a large one, I admit. And many 
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a man accumulates thousands of dollars without realizing 
his relations to tlie rest oi the world, liis dependence on the 
^vorld, and his iudependence of it as a result of his acciinin- 
lations. But it is this idea thai ought tol>e promoted among 
us in order that men of education and power may kuow that 
outside of the learned professions there is a vast field for per- 
sonal honoraudcmolument,andfordoingagreat public good. 
In fact, we can have very few really learned professional 
men until w£ do have some capital, for a professional niau 
must have time and facilities for increasing his knowledge. 
These cannot be obtained without money. This money 
must come from Negroes. Wage-earners alone cannot sup- 
ply enough money. I therefore regard it as a menace to the 
progress and utility of professional men that business enter- 
prise among us increases so slowly. We have not enough of 
teachers, preachers and physicians. In fact, there is still 
room, even under present conditions, for a few more lawyers. 
But none of these make sufficient money to supply them ad- 
vantages necessary to their highest development and 
usefuhicss. More money diffused among the masses through 
Negro capital will alter this unfavorable state of things. No 
field calls for trained minds and cre-itive genius to a greater 
extent than docs business. To calculate prices months 
hence, to see what will be the result with such and such a 
factor removed or introduced, calls for men of large parts and 
superior knowledge, no matter where gained. I know of 
no men who as a class go so far for the good of others as do 
Negro men for the good of the race. There is a big lump 
of public spirit among us. Ail wc need is to be shown how 
to use this public spirit. From now on, for many years, it 
must be employed in business channels, if it would do most 
and immediate service. 

I do not believe that the ultimate contribution of the 
Negro to the world will be his development of natural forces. 
It is to be more than that. There are in him emotional, 
spiritual elements that presage gifts from the Negro more en- 
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noblingaudenditringtlian factories and railroads and banks. 
But without these factories, railroads aud banks he cannot 
accomplish his highest aim. We are living among the so- 
called Anglo-Saxons aud dealing with them. Thev are a 
conquering people who turn their conquests into their pock- 
ets. Tlie vanquished may not always recognize this as true, 
but the fact remains. Now our end as a race most likely 
will not lie oi the same nature as that of the Anglo-Saxon. 
lu the long run each will play a very different part; but, for 
the present, for the sake of self-preservation and for the sake 
of grasping the meaning of the civilization iu which we live, 
we must to a large extent adopt the life and use the methods 
of this people with whom we are associated. Business seems 
to be not simply the raw material of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion — aud by business I mean those efforts directly or indi- 
rectly concerned with a purposive tendency to material 
development and progress, with the point iu view of the 
effort briuging material profit or advantage to the one mak- 
ing the effort; aud I would iuclude all such efforts, whether 
made iu peace or war. I was sayiug, business seems to be 
not simply the raw material of the Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
but almost the civilization itself. It is at least its main- 
spring to action. Living among such a people is it nni 
obvious that we cannot escape its most powerful motive and 
sun>'ive? To the finite vision, to say the least, the policy 
of avoiding entrance in the world's business would be suicide 
to the Negro. Yet as a matter of great account, we ought 
to note that as good a showing as we have made, that show- 
ing is but as pebbles on the shore of business enterprise. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have talked on for some minutes 
without giving you the name of the talk. I once heard a 
scholarly Massachusetts congressman lecture, aud he said 
the subject of his lecture was "Whence and Whither," but 
that the subject had nothing to do with the lecture. In 
refusing to christen my remaks I may escape the charge of 
irrelevance. Yet, if you force me to a confession, I dare say 
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I h»d in mind "The business man's contribution to the de- 
velopment of our race." 

All of us know that material wealth is not the test of highest 
development and manhood. Yet, inasmuch as this highest 
development is dependent on the material foundation, the 
man who lays that foundation is as great a benefactor to the 
race as that man or generation that will in the end present 
that final gift, which shall yield the rich, ripe fruit of the 
emotions and the soul — the consummation of those aspira- 
tions that look bc3*onJ material things to the things that are 
abiding and eternal . In some such, noble form as this the 
vocation of the business man presents itself to me; and were 
I a vender of peanuts or an owner of a mill, I should feel 
that I, along with preachers and teachers and the rest of the 
saints, was doing God's service in the cause of the elevation 
of my people. 

III. THE NEED OK NEGRO MERCHANTS. 

(Abalract ot paper (ubinlncd by Mil* Knuic G. BvcrMKC M, fS.] 

One way, I think, toward the solution of the much-talked- 
of Negro problem is for us to enter into business. Let us 
keep our money among ourselves. Let us spend our money 
with each other. Let us protect each other as the other 
rax^es do. 

Every Negro who successfully carries on a business of his 
own, helps the race as well as himself, for no Negro can rise 
without reflecting honor upon other Negroes. By Negroes 
sticking together and spending whatever they have to spend 
u-ith their own race, soon they would be able to unite and 
open large, up-to-date, dry goods, millinery, hardware and 
ail other establishments as run by their white brothers, 
thereby giving CTuployment to hundreds who otherwise have 
nothing to do. All the young people who are graduating 
frtfm oursihoo/s to-day ^ cannot be school teachers and preachers. 

Of course, education is used in all avocations of life, but 
it looks like a loss of time to spend a number of years in 
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school, to do just what auy common laborer has to do. Tlie 
Negro lias helped lo make rich every race on earth but his 
own. They will walk tlirec bk>cks or more to trade with a 
white mail, when there is a Negro store next to their door. 
They say the Negro does not have as good material as the 
white man. In all cases that is not true, for they have both 
bought from the same wholesale grocer and have the same 
material. If there is auy difference, give the advantage to 
the Negro, for he is doiug no more than the white merchaut 
has done before. If there are weak points in the race, we 
should help to make them strong. It will be only by our 
coming together that we shall ever succectl. Tlie different 
commodities that are bn>nght into market by the Negro could 
be disposed of with the Negro merchants and by bartering as 
they do with the white merchauts, beuefit themselves and 
aid the Negro merchant, and thereby the farmer and the 
grocer would be building eacli other u]} and giving strength 
financially to both. 



n^. KECRO BUSINESS MKX OF COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

(Titpcr KUlmilUril t>r Mr. K. fl. I.iiitlMy.) 

Columbia has a population ofovertwcnty thousand people, 
half of these being colored. The Negroes here, as in most 
Southern cities and towns, are well represented in the vari- 
ous mechanical trades. As to what they are doing in busi- 
ness can best be understood from the following: 

We have about tweuty-five grocery, diy goods and cloth- 
ing stores in the city, varying in size from the little subur- 
ban shop, with its assortment of wood and shelf goods, to the 
well-stocked and neatly kept store, whose only difference 
from other stores is the color of its clerks. 

Possibly the business that represents the largest outlay of 
capital is conducted by Mr. I. J. Miller, the clothier. His 
store is located in the heart of the business center of the city. 
Besides giving his business his strict personal attention, he 
is aided by three clerks. 
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During last fall his estimated stock was $10,000 at one 
time. Mr. Miller, about fifteen years ago, commenced this 
enterprise with scarcely a shelf of K<*ods; through toil and 
perseverance he has succeeded in eslublishing a business 
that not only reflects credit upon himself and the race, but 
stands comparison with the most favored enterprise of its kind 
in the city. 

The next I shall mention is the well-known merchant 
tailor, Mr. R.J. Palmer. Mr. Palmer, on account of his 
thorough knowledge of his business, has for many 3'-ears been' 
the recognized leader in his line. He occupies his own build- 
ing, valued at eight thousand dollars; it is located iu one of 
the best business blocks iu ihe city. 

He carries iu connection with his tailoring business a 
complete line of clothing and gents' furnishings — his stock 
representing some thousands of dollars. He visits the north- 
em markets as often as twice a year to select his slock. 

The enterprise of which I have the honor to be head is 
younger than the two mentioned above, and much the junior 
of many other enterprises of the race here, and we feel in- 
deed gratified at occupying even third place. 

Our enterprise is a grocery and provision store, with out 
branch business at its old stand, near the western suburbs. 
I was placed in charge of the business before reaching my 
maturity, and since completing a normal course at Allen 
University in 1892, I have devoted my entire attention to its 
management. 

Our begiuning was certainly humble. We opened up with 
a few dozen canned goods, wood, etc.; our stock valued at 
about forty dollars. In five years' time we made three addi- 
tions to our building, and out of a little shop had grown a 
general merchandise store, where we sold from a ]>aper of 
pius to a suit of clothes, from a pound of bacon to a barrel of 
floar. We conduct our business with five clerks and a de- 
livery with each store. 

Some of the other enterprises worthy of mention are Mr, 
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J. P. Evans, grocer, Mrs. Caroline Alston, dry goods, Mr. 
Richard Bell, grocer. 

Mr. Evans has been condncthig his business at the same 
old stand for over twenty years. His patrons are alxiul 
equally divided between the two races. 

Mrs. Caroline Alston, a lady who conducts a dry goods 
store, has met with much success in her more than twenty 
years' experience iu business, and enjoys the esteem and 
confidence of the white race as well as her own. 

Mr. Richard Bell, a comparatively young man, has suc- 
ceeded well in his business; and iu point of neatness and 
cleanliness his store is a model after which any one might 
pattern . 

We have one drug store, Dr. James J. Leggett, a graduate 
of Howard University, in charge; two harness and saddlery 
shops; five confectioners; no saloons; seventeen boot and 
shoe repair shops; six blacksmith and wheelwrightshops; two 
butchers; three newspapers, with two job printing ofHces. 

The People^s Recorder^ a paper published and edited by 
Holmes and Nix, has a creditable circulation throughout the 
State, and is the most influential paper of the three. They 
have a creditable job department, in which are emploj'ed 
several printers. 

The next is the South Carolina Standard. J. R. Wilson 
is one of its editors. The Standard is a neatly printed 
paper; their job department is second to none in the city, as 
their work will testify. 

The Christian Sofdier is a bright Httle paper edited by 
Rev. Richard Carrol, founder of the new orphan home. 

We have twenty barber shops; the leading shops arc all 
colored. We have three lawyers and three physicians: Dr. 
C. C. Johnson, Dr. C. L. Walton, and Dr. Matilda 
Evans. 

Doctor Evans is an example to all women of our race who 
are standing aside and allowing the men to monopoli;!e all 
the professions. She has won many friends since her cum- 
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ing to our city, less than two years ago, and has met witli 
constant success. 

We have two nndertaking establishments, two mattress 
manufactories, three tiiloring establishments. Among the 
carpenters and brickmasotis we have fully a dozen contract- 
ors, many of whom are worthy of mention, being honest 
and reliable, and haveaccunmlated wealth. Ninety per cent, 
of the carpenters and brickraasons are colored. 

Rev. M. G. Johnson represents a building association that 
does a majority of the business among colored people. The 
above is but a partial list of the many enterprises among the 
Negroes oi Columbia. 



V. THE NEGRO GROCER. 

(l*ap«T unttmitted by W. O. Hurplir. '91_) 

Were the questions asked, What is at this moment the 
strongest power in operation for controlling, regulating and 
inciting the actions of men? What has most at its disposal 
the conditions and destinies of the world? wc must answer 
at once, Bisixuss, in its various ranks and departments, 
of which commerce, foreign and domestic, is the most appro- 
priate representation. In all prosperous and advancing 
coramTinities — advancing in arts, knowledge, literature and 
social rcfaucmcnt — BUSINESS IS KING. 

Other influences in society may be equally indispensable, 
and some may think far more digaified, but, nevertheless^ 

BUSINESS rs KING. 

The statesman and the scholar, the nobleman and the 
prince, equally with the manufacturer, the oiechauic and 
the laborer, pursue their several objects only by leave 
granted and means furnished by this potentate. 

These facts were tnie a hundred years ago, and they are 
true to-day; and wc as progressive, up-to-date citizens must 
push our way iu aud share the fruits of commercial effort. 

Well has it been said that *'man is the only auimal that 
buys aud sells or exchanges commodities with his fellows. 

10 
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Other animals make an attempt, at least, to do every other 
thing that men can do except trade; and atiiong them arc 
types of every professiou except the merchant. The beaver, 
the bee and the bird can build as well as some of our uie* 
chanics; the fox surpasses some lawyers iu cuuning; musi- 
cians are content to be called iiigbtlugales of song; the liger 
is an uneducated warrior; lions are the lords of the forest — but 
the merchant who buys from one people to sell to another 
has no representative in the animal creation." 

Civilization depends upon the activity of the merchant, 
who by his zeal and acumen not only supplies the want.s of 
the trade, but seeks out new products of other climes and 
furnishes a new market for commodities more or less unmar- 
ketable in regions where they are indigenous. 

So we see that a business man is at once a leader, a servant, 
and a benefactor to the community, if he is a thorough busi- 
ness man. 

This brings me to ray subject, "The Negro Grocer." I 
do not know that I can Ije considered as authority on this 
subject, as I am only twenty-eight years old, yet twenty- 
seven of these years have I spent in this business; so when 
I look backward in the dim past it seems, sometimes, that 
I now know Icssabout "The Negro Grocer" in particular, 
and business in general, than when I was bom a Xegro in 
business. 

^^^ There are iu the city of Atlanta about six hundred licensed 

^^^ grocers, of whom foity-nine are Negroes. It has been esti- 
I mated that the grocery trade of Atlanta amounts to approx- 

I imately $1,000,000 per month, or $250,000 per week. 

^^P The |X)pulation of Atlanta is placed at one hundred thou- 
^^ sand, of whom forty thousand are Negroes; allowing five per- 
I sons to each family gives us eight thousand Negro families. 

I If each family expends three dollai's per week for groceries, 

I and I think such is a fair estimate, we have twenty-four 

i thousand dollars spent each week by Negroes for Negro con- 

■ '•" 
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II the forty-iiiue Negro grocers of Atlanta furnished the 
forty thousand Nt-groes this $24,000 worth of groceries each 
week, every one of these faithful forty-nine would have the 
pleasure of receiving over his counters nearly five hundred 
dollars each week. 

You need not ask me, Are they doing it? 

In addition to the $24,000 spent each week hy Negroes for 
Negro consumption, a large sura is spent daily by servants 
who in a great measure are able to carry this trade whither 
they will. You need not inquire, Do they take it to the 
Negro grocer? 

So much for the reality. We all know that the Negro 
cats, and eats, not always sumptuouslj', but certainly, at 
times, to his \itinost capacity. 

We know that these goods are paid for — ;". r. , most of 
them; wc also know that these forty-nine Negro grocers do not 
sell one-half of the goods purchased and consumed by Negroes 
in Atlanta. 

Now for *'the why." 

That is the problem that confronts the Negro grocers of 
Atlanta, some of whom, years ago, embarked in business 
with no capital save a few dollars, their honest hearts and 
their necessities; no established credit; ignorant of most of the 
ordinary rules of business — many of them at the start would 
not have known an invoice from a bill of lading; with noth- 
ing to guide them but their native shrewdness, and nothing 
to save them from disaster save what they might accumu- 
late by the strictest economy. 

Yet in spite of all these drawbacks some of the forty-nine 
have managed to establish a fair credit and accumulate a few 
dollars and a little property. 

The neetl is not so much for more grocers, but for younger 
and more intelligent ones; and we are looking to our schools 
for suitable material, so as to at least capture the $24,000 
spent weekly by Negroes for groceries in Atlanta. 

It was this idea that induced me to aecept the invitation 
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to Speak to you on this occasion. I thought 1 might drop a] 
word which would be the means of inducing some young man 
to make an earnest attempt to engage in some kind of busi- 
ness in Atlanta and help these poor, stmggling, hopeful 
forty-nine Negi-o grocers capture that $24,000 spent here 
each week by Negnjcs. 

With tlie same ambition that sustained you in scliolastic 
efforts; with the same energy and push that prompted you 
m your athletic contests; with the same pride that makes 
you prize your degree; with the same love that makes yottJ 
boast of your alma ma/er; with the same economy and fidel-' 
ity that actuated your forefathers, and with the same persist- 
ence that controls the forty-nine now struggling in the 
grocer}' business in Atlanta, wc can capture our share, not 
only of the $24,000 spent hy Negroes, but we can have a 
fighting chance for the $250,000 spent by Atlanta citixeus, 
regardless of their race. 



VI. A NEGRO CO-OPKRATm? FOTTKHRY. 
(Paper ivtaiUUdbrUi.C.H. Fcun.UuinscrJ 

The Southern Stove, HoUow-ware and Foundry Company 
was temporarily organized on the 15th day of February, 
1897, and was pennanently organized and incorporated at 
Chattanooga, under the laws of the State of Tennessee, on 
August 15, 1897. Our charter provides for a capital stock 
of five thousand dollars, to be divided into shares of twenty- 
five dollars each, which arc sold only to colored people, 
cither for cash or upon monthly payments, but in no case Js 
a certificate of stock issued until fully paid for. 

The foundry was built and began operations on a small 
scale on or about October 27, 1897, and has now increased 
and been perfected, until we manufacture stoves, hollow-ware 
of all kinds, fire grates complete, Iwilirrgratcbars, refrigerator 
cups, shoe lasts and stands, and other kinds of castings gen- 
erally made in foundries. We also do a repair business 
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which has now growTi until it has become a business that 
pays well and is one of our chief sources of revenue. 

The land, buildings, machinery, and all patterns are ftilly 
paid for except part of the stove patterns, and these wc are 
paying for in products of our fonndr>*; and we can say that 
we arc virtually free from debt. Of the capital stock author- 
ized we have sold .$1,466 worth, and this has all been used 
strictly in equipping the phiut; but this sum docs not repre- 
sent now the worth of our plant, as all our profits have been 
allowed to accumulate and have been used in the business. 

By a unanimous vote at the various meetings of the direct- 
ors of the company, it has been decided to draw uo dividends 
until we shall have a fully perfected plant, and one upon a 
paying basis. 

Our stockholders, or the majority of them, are active mem- 
bers of the company, and are men who are masters of differ- 
ent trades which are needed to successfully operate a 
foundry. W'e have men who have in the past been the main- 
stays of other foundries — men who for years have followed 
the business of pattern makers, moulders, cupola tenders, en- 
gineers, repair workers, stove mounters and blacksmiths. 
And we boast that to-day we are fullj' able to do work that 
any other nieu can do. 

The objects in forming and operating the Southern Stove, 
Hollow-ware and Foundry Company are many. First, we 
believe if we can now invest our capital, together with our 
labor, that we will build up a business that will in yeai-s to 
come furnish us our means of support — a business that we 
can increase and build up until we shall look on it with pride 
and have the satisfaction to know that we are the owners and 
masters of the same 

We believe that to solve the great problems that confront 
us there is no better way for our race to attain the position 
it deserves than to become masters of the art of manufact- 
nring. If we as colored men are able to run and operate the 
foundries that are built with the white man's capital, why 
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can't we do the same with ours? When other races see that 
we are able to become the masters of the diSereut trades and 
to employ onr own capital, direct and control our own indus- 
tries, then the time will come that we will cease to be the 
serfs, but we will be the brother laborers in the great strug- 
gle of life. 

We believe that by establishinj; foundries and work -shops 
by the older men of our race, and the successful operation of 
the same, that it will be to the betterment of the young men 
ol our race. They will follow our example, and, being able 
to have a place to leani the higher trades and to invest the 
savings of their labor, it will stop the roving disposition of 
our race and make them better citizens. It is our duty to 
watch, protect and guide our youug raen. It is our duty to 
establish places where they can learn to be masters of all 
trades . 

We believe it is our dntj' to our race to pnxluce as well as 
to buy. No race or people can be prosperous who always 
buy and never produce. We must make if we expect to own, 
and what we make must be for ourselves instead of for 
others. 

Tbere is no doubt but what the South will be the work- 
shop of the world; and as the South is the home of the 
colored man, why can't he own and control the shops? 
Gentlemen, I tell you the Southern Stove, Hollow-ware and 
Foundry Company is a young plant, but I say it is a suc- 
cess. It today stands out to the world as an evidence that 
the colored man can manufacture. Today we are offered 
orders that u-ill lake ns months to complete. We need more 
capital, we deed more men, and we can say to you that if we 
had the neccssaiy capital to operate our plant as it should 
be, that we could do the rest and we would show to the world 
that the Southern Stove, Hollow-ware and Foundry Company 
was an industry' that is not only a pride to our race, but an 
honor to tbe people of the country iu which we operate. 

We would be pleased to have any one come and inspect 
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our plant. It is a worthy enterprise and deserves support. 
We believe tlie time is not far distant when tlie name of the 
Southern Stove, HoUow-warc and Foundry Company will 
adorn the lists ol the best and most prosperous manuiactur- 
ing plants of the United States of America, and then, and 
uot until then, will the object of this institution be attained. 

VII. NIEGRO BUSINESS VENTURES IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

According to the United States census of 1890 there were 
in Atlanta, Georgia, 28,117 Negroes. At present there are 
probably from thirty-five to forty thousand.. Among this 
population the class in sociology of Atlanta University 
counted sixty-one business enterprises of sufficient size to be 
noticed. These were as follows: 



Gnx-ery stores ^..M 

General merchandise Mores.... B 

Wood yards _ 9 

Burlier sliojis, witb hired employe* 

Bnd over $300 invested.^- _...... B 

Meat luarlccU . . ..-._- _....- ..... 7 

Rt^Uunints _ „ ft 

BUiclcsatitlis aod wbcelwrigliU. witli 

stock . « 



Undertaken....-.— .».„„_ . t 

Saloons .___.. . S 

Tailor, with stock . ...— .. ] 

Drug store 1 

Cream«7y _„..„.„_ 1 

I'oolaiid billiard parlor 1 

Loan and inveslmenl company I 

Carriage and wagon builder. .»» 1 

Real etitatedcalcT ..—.._.»»._.,...._ 1 



Total. 



61 



There are some of the above that combine several busi- 
nesses — f'gy one of the grocery stores has a meat market, 
ia conuectiou; two others have wood yards; one a coal and, 
wood yard; and one combines a grocery, restaui-aut, wood 
and coal yard and a meat market. In one of the above men- 
tioned wood yards, coal is also sold; in another there is a 
restaurant. 

The capital invested in these enterprises is as follows: 
GROCERY STORES. 



CAPrTAt.. 


NUMDKK Ol* STOSIIS. 


CAPITAt,, 


mm BKR OF iVOKSO. 


«100 






% 600 


s 


IfiO 






•00 


1 


v» 






mo 


4 


uu 






1,000 


s 


900 






1.276 


I 


400 








_ 




Total - 






S2 




ToUl capital iovcalcd — 


-_ — ... 


%\um 
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OTHER ENTERPRISES. 



BUSINESS. 


AMOLIITS i:«VBSTED. 


TOTAL. 


General merchandise. 


$3,800 
600 

3.000 
600 
600 

7,000 
800 

1,600 
200 


12,000 
600 

2,600 
200 
126 

6,000 
600 

1,200 


$1,000$ 600 « 600 


$ 


1 


$ 7,800 


Wood yard 

Barber shop _ 

Meat market 


400 200 


160 

400 

76 


60 
300 




1,800 

10,000 

1,110 

626 


2,000 
160 


1,800 
80 




76 


30 




■ 




"»-"' 


1 M 11 


13,000 
1,400 
2,700 


Blacksmith 






Tailor - 




200 




1,900 
300 












1,900 
300 












Pool room 

Investment company 

Carriage builder 


l,600l 
4,000 — - 






1.600 
4,000 


000 
5,000 














900 






6,000 











Total _ $62,336 



This makes a total investment of $64,260 in all busi- 
nesses. 

At present three firms have an investment of $5,000 and. 
over; four between $2,500 and $5,000; eleven from $1,000 to 
$2,500; twenty from $500 to $1,000; and twenty-three under 
$500. 

The number of years in business is as follows: 

Vfi:ARS IM BUSINESS. 



BUSI-VHSS. ''l^^l 


1-3 

YR3. 


8-6 

YRS. 


5-7 

YRS. 


7-10 

YRS. 


10-12 

YRS. 


12-15 

YRS. 


16-18 

YRS. 


20-26 

VRS. 


26 30 

VRS. 


Grocery, 
Gen'l md'qe 


1 


1 

2 


2 i 3 1 2 1 5 


3 

1 

* 




2 


1 


1 


1 


Wood yard. 
Barber shop. 
Heat market, 
Restaurant, 




a 


1 1 






1 
1 




1 

1 




1 


2 




1 






1 
1 


1 


2 1 


2 
1 






'.. :::::■! i ,- 








Undertaker, 


1 




Blacksmith 


1 




1 










Saloon 




1 










Tailor, 




1 




1 








Dmg store. 
Creamery, 
Pool room. 


1 
1 





















1 






Inves'nt co.. 





1 








Car'ge bldr., 
Rea estate. 




X 




.......... 


....»^,.,.. 














ToUl, 


2 


8 


8 


7 


7 


10 


8 


3 


4 


8 
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The oldest business is a general merchandise estahlish- 
ment, twent5'-iiiiie 3'ears old; next comes a grocery, twenty- 
five years old, aud two groceries aud a barber shop, each 
twenty years old. 

A comparison o£ the years in biisiuess and the invested 
capital is of interest: 





D»OKK 9600. 


$600-1,000. 


91,000-8.600. 


S!l,liao.6,000. tfi.OtXMn'BH. 


Ukdbr 












3 Vcan. 





2 


s 






»« 


3 


4 


s 




r-***— 


ft-10 


t, 


8 


, „ 


1 


■>M>H* 


lft-16 


3 


6 


s 




8 


lft-90 


1 




-^■i r- 


S' 


— .— " 


SO-SO 


2 


1 


2 


1 


-••*>•* 



The general merchandise store, wliich is twenty-nine years 
old, has $1,000 invested; the grocery store, which is twcuty- 
five years old, has the same amount invested; contrasting 
with these is a grocery with the same investment, three 
years old. The two twenty- year-old groceries have, respect- 
ively, $400 and $500 invested; the general merchandise 
store, wliich has the largest investment, $3,S()0, is fifteen 
yearis old. The uudertakiug finn, with $7,000 invested, has 
been in operation fourteen years, while the $6,000 firm has 
been running ten ^-ears. Thus we can see that in the main 
there has been a growth in capital , due to the sa\*iug of profits; 
at the same time there are a number of old sliojw which show 
no growth, but continue to live, and there is also evidence 
of ability to Iwgin new businesses with some considerable 
capital. 

Nearly all these investments have grown from very 
small beginnings, as, for instance: 





CAPITAt AT START. 


capitai. at FRBSKHT 


Drug store. 


«900 


*1.S00 


Rrtt.tnmnt, 


U 


liOO 


Grocer, 


leo 


600 


Tailor. 


Tt 


900 


Undertaker, 





7,000 
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The next question is as to the manner in which these 
establishments are conducted, and their special advantages 
and disadvantages. Most of them must, of course, depend 
primarily on Negro patronage. Of twenty-five finns espe- 
cially studied in 1S9B, none depended wholly ou white trade; 
nine had considerable white patronage, and two some white 
trade; the rest depended wholly ou Negro trade. Much de- 
pends naturally on tlie character of the business; a drug 
store wuuld get white trade only by chance or in an emer- 
gency; a grocery store might get a little transient white pat- 
ronage now and then; wood yard might get trade of both races; 
restaurants and barbershops must draw thecolor-line without 
exception and either serve all whites or all Negroes; under- 
takers can serve Negroes only. All these considerations 
make, of course, a vast difference between white and Negro 
business men. A Negro undertaker in Atlanta is in a city 
of 30,000 people, chiefly of the laboring class; a white under- 
taker has a constituency of, perhaps, 80,000, largely well-to- 
do merchants and artisans. The white grocer has not only 
the advantage o£ training and capital, but also of a constit- 
uency three times as large and ten times as rich as his 
Negro competitor. Moreover, seventy-iive per cent of the 
Negro firms are compelled by custom to do business largely 
ou a credit basis, and, too, have fewer means of compelling 
payment. Finally, the Negro merchants, as a class, are 
poorly trained for the work. The twenty-five studied in 1898 
were educated as follows: 

College trainjng _ 



Coniiuvu acbool educatioa .._..— 

Keuil and write only -~-™, 

No education 



CHAPTER Vn. 
The Negro in Business. 

IT IS hardly possible to place too great stress on the deep 
siguificance of business ventures among American Ne- 
groes. Physical craaacipation came in 1863, but economic 
emancipation is still a long way off. The great majority of 
Negroes are still serfs bound to the soil, or house-servants, 
Emaucipatiou, in striking off their shackles, set them adrift 
penniless. It would not have been wonderful or unprece- 
dented if the Freedniau had sunk into sluggi.sh laziness, 
iguorance aud crime after the war. That he did not 
■wholly, is due to his owu vigor and ambition aud the cru- 
sade of education from the North. What have these efforts, 
seconded by the common school and, to a limited extent, the 
college, been able to acconipltsh in the line of making the 
Freedman a factor in the economic re-birth of the South? 

Of the various answers that might be made to this question, 
none is more interesting than that which shows the extent to 
which the Negro is engaging in the various branches of bus- 
iness. Naturally business, of all vocations, was furthest 
removed from slavery. Even the ante-bellum plantation 
owner was hardly a good business man, and his shaves were 
at best careless sharers in a monarchical communism, and, at 
■worst, dumb-driven cattle. 

For a Negro then to go into business means a great deal. 
It is, indeed, a step in social progress worth measuring. It 
means hard labor, thrift in sa\-ing, a comprehension of social 
movements and ability to learn a new vocation — all this tak- 
ing place, not by concerted guided action, but spontaneously 
here and there, in, hamlet and city, North and South. To 
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measure such a movement is difficult, and yet worth the 
trial. We need to kuow accurately the different kinds of 
business ventures that appear, the order of their appearance, 
their measure of success and the capital invested in thera. 
We need to know what sort of men go into business, how 
long thej' have been engaged, and how .they managed to get 
a start. Finally, we should know where this econoniic 
advance is being most strongly felt, and what the present 
tendencies are. 

lu the census of 1890, the following Negro business me a 
are returned:* 



Hotel keepers. ™...- 

Salooa keepers ~ 



I.ivcry stnble keepers 

Druggpsle -. — 

Total 



— 4n Grocers 

— 933 Rciail tnercbstit* lunpecified.-- 

390 rubll»liera.„ 

„... 135 



1.1 



6,ns 



There are many obvious errors in these returns; the first 
three items are greatly exaggerated, without doubt, contain- 
ing many lodging houses misnamed "hotels;" employes in 
saloons erroneously returned as "saloou keepers;" and host- 
lers returned as '*Iivery stable keepers." The unspecified 
retail merchants also probably include some clerks, hucksters 
and restaurant keepers. With some allowances for tbei 
errors, it is probable that there arc in the United States at 
least 5,000 Negro business men. Of these the following 
study lias returns from something less than one-half, living 
in thirty different States and Territories, as follows: 



TABLE No. 1. NKGUO BUSINHSS MUN BV STATES. 



Alubuna.-— . 
ArkotiKas 



13S lUinou- 



sa 



Calif omiu ^._„_. ._.... 

Colorado -. .... 

Delaware -—..-. ~ 

District of Colmabu.. 

r lor ida - 

Oeorgia . 

IndUnA ..—.■■..— II. .„,. 
Indian Territory .____ 



Kansas ._„ 

Kentucky — — _ 

Louisiana ...... 

ManachnsettK .._.. 
MaiyUnd ... 



Mi»i»sippi _.. 

MiKViiuri ,11 ■■,■.. I. 

New J i:r*c }•-.«._„ — 
New York _- . 



• KkTwUi C«in*. iMpnlatlim, Vol. [1. pp. »53. «. 
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TABI^ NO. 1- NSGRO BUSINESS MBN BY STATES— CoKTiNVKD. 



North Caroliu, 

Ohio « 

OkUhonA 



Souili CuxtUna 

Total 



TciincMwe -.., 

TexAS , — 

Vtrgiaia 

Waeliiugtou -™ 
West ViiKinia-... 



Condensing this table we have reported from 

The North. ea.«t of th« Uississippt 216 West of iheMlsaissippi- 
TbcSoath.cMtofthcUiuiMippi 1,281 

Toutl . 



.\SM 



407 



1.906 



The value of this comparison is somewhat spoiled by the 
fact that the Negroes in the States of Georgia and Alabama 
and the middle South were more thoroughly canvassed than 
those in other parts of the country, since the Conference had 
more correspondents there. Nevertheless, it is clear that it 
is density of N'egro population in the main that gives the 
Negro business man his best chance. 

There were, of course, wide gaps and large omissions in 
such an inquiry. Small towns in considerable numbers, and 
country stores, were not returned, and many minor enter- 
prises in larger towns. Of the large cities, the most import- 
ant omission was the city of New Orleans. With the latter 
exception it would seem, after careful inquiry, that the re- 
turns represent fully seventy-five per cent, of the more import- 
ant business enterprises among Negroes, and consequently 
give a fair picture of their economic advance in this line. 

The term "business man" in this study lias been inter- 
preted to include all wiih stocks of goods to sell, and also all 
other persons who have at least $500 of capital invested; for 
instance, while the ordinary barber should be classed as an 
artisan, a man u-ith $500 or more invested in a shop, with 
several hired assistants, is a capitalist rather than an artisan, 
and one hundred and sixty-two such men have been classed 
as business men. So, too, it seemed best to include thirty- 
one blacksmiths and wheelwrights who had considerable 
capital invested and kept stocks of wagons or other goods on 
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sale. In several other cases there was some difficulty in 
drawing a line between artisans and business men, and the 
decision had to be more or less arbitrary^ although the invest- 
meut of considerable capital directly in the business was the 
usual criterion- 
The different kinds of business reported were as follows: 



TABLE NO. S. NEGRO BUSINBSS MEN, ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION. 



Groecni. „ — ..,«.._. 

General mere tiaii disc ricaler* - . 
Baib«n with fiSOO or more iu- 

Tested __.,.._.. 

Publishers and job printcra— ~-~ 

Uodrrtaltere —.- ....« 

SaJoon kMpers , — ,-, ™. 

nmggists —^_.. .—...._ ...- - 

Restaurant keepers... — 

llackiaeo enil expiessoieii, owu- 

iiig outfits _..—..„»•_— 

Ituildcrs and contraeioni — _ 

Dc^nlcrs io \a.*aK ___..-__..... 

Merchant UJlon _ ~ - 

Dealeisin (net 



Dc-alcrs in real estate — -..- 36 

Wagon mnkers and blacknnitlie . 22 

Holels,. _ _ 30 

Green ^xwLttx, dainrmeii, etc 30 

Livery stable keepera — ... — 26 

Confectioners _._.—- — 26 

Catciers 24 

Pluubuig, tinware and bardwaK 

abopa n 

Bhoe dealers and rapairen 17 

Fish dealers _.._..«..._..— 16 

Funiiture dealers IS 

finilding uad loan assoctatioD)... 18 

Jewelers .— - 11 

Market gardeners and planten... 11 

Clothing dealers ^„.., — 10 

Wall paper and paint shops. 10 

Bakers, with shops .>„^-,_„.-.- 10 

Dry goods dealers .._.._,__ .._ _~ 8 

Cotton gin proprietor* , .... 9 

StcAM) laundries. „ — . 8 

FToprietars of machine shops 8 

UiscelUneous, undesignated 



Cigar manulacturerk 

rhotogrfiphera „_ 

Brokers and money lenders 

Dealers in ^t^f^ 

Dealer* in fniit ._—«.»__-.. .„» 

Mill! uers ._ 

Bnnka „ 

Se<:ond-hand stores 



naruess shops _..._._„... 

Kmplojiuriit «g^n':ie» ,. , 

Florists 

Crockery stores ..„,.._ _. -,.„...,.,,,.. 

Carpet flf'jiiiingtrnrV* 

I'pholslcring shops, 

Hair g«od3 atore*. -...™™ _._.„. . 
Lumber mills ._.___™.,.„ 



Cleaning and dyeing shops. 

Urick contractors. ...„_.....„.„»,_, 
Dealcra in cotton. ._____,___ 



lee-cream depots. 

\Vir« goods mannfactorers.. 

Uressuioking shops 

Private ccnictcncs. _..—..»» 



Bicycle stores ., 

Mecfaanica with shops 

Shirt Jacloiy ..._.„._.„,„ 
Toilet supply 8bop_....„. 

Broom manufaeioiry 

Cotton mill 



Assembly hall ._—._, 
Nnval store* dealer 
School of music 



fan mannfactory —... 
Carpet manufactory. 

Handle factory 

Rubber goods shop ... 
Book store . — 



63 
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It most be remembered in scanning these figures, that on 
most lines of business here reported, only establishments of 
considerable size and success have been reported. There are, 
for instance, large numbers of ice-cream dealers, pool rooms, 
cleaning and dyeing shops, employraient agencies, and the 
like among Negroes; most of these, however, are small and 
short-lived, and only afew well-established businesses iu these 
lines have been reported. Again, under the method em- 
ployed iu gathering these facts, it is hardly possible that the 
real proportion between the different kinds of business is 
correctly pictured, and there are doubtless large omissions 
here and there. 

Perhaps the most instructive way of studying these busi- 
nesses would be in the light of their historic evolution from 
the past economic condition of the Negro. For example, it 
is easy to see how the barber, the caterer and the restaiu-ant 
keeper were the direct economic progen}' of the house-serv- 
ant, just as the market gardener, the saw-mill proprietor and 
the florist were descended from the field-hand. We may, in- 
deed, divide the business men iu the above table as follows: 

(rf) House-Servant Class. — Barbers, restaurant keep- 
ers, expressmen, butchers, caterers, liverymen, bakers, milli- 



ners, etc. — tG2. 



(^) Fikld-Hand Class. — Market gardeners, green gro- 
cers, dairymen, cotton-gin owners, florists, lumber-mill 
owners, etc. — 61. 

(<:) Plantation Mechanic Class. — Builders and con- 
tractors, blacksmiths, brickmakers, jewelers, shoe dealers 
and repairers, machinists, cigar manufacturers, tinners, paper 
hangers and painters, harness dealers, upholsterers, etc. — 
176. 

((/) The Traders. — Grocers, general merchants and 
dealers in fuel, fish, clothing, fomiture, feed, dry goods, 
second-hand dealers— 695. 

(r) Thk Capitalists. — Bankers, real estate dealers, 

moucy lenders, building and loan associations, etc — 67. 

u 
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(/) Thb MANUPACTtiRKRS. — Makers of shirts, brooms, 
faDS, cnqjets, handles, rublier goods and the cotton mill — 9. 

(^) Co-Opkrativi- Efforts. — Uudenakers, druggists, 
publisiiers, cemeteries, printers, etc. — 18!). 

(A) Efforts for Amusement. — Saloons, pool rooms, 
photographers, bicycle dealers, etc. — 101. 

No economic development is altogether accidental — pre- 
vious occupation, enforced co-operation, the natural instinct 
to barter, and the efforts for recreation, explain among Amer- 
ican Negroes, as among other people, their present occupa- 
tions. Let us take up the classes in order as indicated above. 

It is a well-known fact that the aristocracy of the planta- 
tion slaves were the house-sen-aiits — those who, for appear- 
ance, abUity and iutcUigeuce, were selected from the mass 
of the slaves to perform household duties at the master's 
house. Often such ser\'ants were educated aud skillful, and 
at all times they were the class which, when emancipation 
came, made the first steps toward independent livelihood. 
The master's valet set up his barber shop iu to^vu, and soou 
had a lucrative trade; the cook became proprietor of a small 
eating stand or restaurant, or, if he was exceptionally effi- 
cient and noted for certain dishes, he became a caterer. It 
was iu this way that tlie famous guild of black caterers arose - 
iu Philadelphia. In similar ways, but more slowly, a little 
saving of capital transformed the driver into the express- 
man, the coachman into thelivery stable keeper, the laundress 
into the proprietress of a public laundry. The most suc- 
cessful of these ventures hitherto have been those of the 
barber, the restaurant-keeper, the caterer and the express- 
man. There were in 1890 some 17,480 Negro barbers 
reported. Most of these were journeymen working for 
wages; the rest were largely proprietors of small shops, 
either entirely without assistants, or with one helper on Sat- 
urday nights. Neither of these classes would come under 
consideration here. There are, however, a number of bar- 
bers, one hundred and sixty-two of whom are reported here, 
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and whose actual number may be three hundred or more, 
who are really business men. They own large, elegaut 
shops with costly fumiture, hire from three to eight assist- 
ants and do a lucrative business. The one hundred and 
sixty-two reported have nearly $200,000 capital invested, as 
follows: 



Having JavcsUucJit of • 600 to $1,000.. 



I.OOOIO 2,600. 

2,«IOto «.000...... 

5,000 to 10,000..~.» 



Others, over $SOQ.. 



Of the restaurant keepers nineteen had from $1,000 to 
$2,500 invested, and twelve from *'J,oOO to $5,000; fourteen 
had from $500 to $1,000. The caterers, as a class, are well- 
to-do men of intelligence. It is difi&cult to discriminate in 
these cases between their capital and their accumulated 
wealth. Their reported capital is: 

Haring investment of • 100 to » 500 1 

" " MOt» 1,000 1 

" •• 1,000 lo 2,600 M— ™™ S 

" ■• VOOio 6.000 . 5 

" " 6.000 to 10.000 _- 4 

w " 10,000 to fiO.OOO S 

Dnknowa .—.-,.— —,—.■ -—..«—>....»....•,—_,..-.._.-_-.»,„_ 8 

The expressmen and hackmcn have considerable busintas 
in several southem cities. The fifty reported had capital as 
follows: 



Hiivlii]{ invcstmcut of • 800 to 4 1,000. 

'• " 1,000 lo 2.600 

" " 8.600 to 5,000 - _ 



5,000 to 10.000.... 



This whole class represented directly after tlic war, and np 
to about ten or fifteen years ago, the most prosperous class of 
Negroes. The caterers, barbers and stewards were leaders 
in all social movements among Negroes, and held the major 
part of the accumulated wealth. Lately, however, the class 
has lost ground. The palatial liotel and large restaurant 
have displaced the individual caterer in business, both white 
and black; the cab and transfer lines are crowding the single 
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hackmen, and in many other lines of work the influence of 
aggregated capital has proven disastrous to the emancipated 
house-servant. The barbering business has fallen into dis- 
like among Negroes, partly because it had so long the 
stigma of race attached and nearly all barbers were Negroes, 
and especially because the Negro barber was compelled to 
draw the color-line. 

The great mass of the slaves were field-hands driven to 
the most unskilled kinds of agriculture. This, today, 
forms the great unriseu horde of freednien who swann in 
the country districts of the South, and whose social develop- 
ment ttud economic emancipation has scarcely begun. In a 
few cases some of them own large plantatious and have 
money invested in cotton gins, plantation stores, market 
gardiniug and shipping to northern markets. Possibly they 
might be called business men. Eleven such are so denomi- 
nated in this study, and have capital invested as follmvs: 



Daring inTv»tmcat vi t 500 to 9 1.000..... 
" •• 1.000 to S,fiOO— 
" « 8.600 to 8,000.... 
•• ■* Q.OOOto 1O,000l._ 
" " 80.000 and over 



UnlcnowQ. 



.- 1 



Of course this does not take account of those who are 
simply large land owners and farmers. These eleven, and 
scores of others like them, not reported in this query, repre- 
sent a sort of border class — the first turning of the field- 
band from pure agriculture to something like merchandising. 
The green grocers, dairymen, and the like, have gone a 
step further and established market stalls or stores for the 
sale of the products of their farms. Thirty of these are 
reported, which does not include the numerous small huck- 



sters: 



600. 



Having luveUmcnt ul | 100 to % 

" " 600 to 1,000 

" " 1.000 to 2.600 

" '■ 2.B<M)to 6,000 _.. 

" " 6,000u> 10,000 
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The other callings which have developed logically from 
this class are few iu number, and of importauce chieflj' as in- 
dicating tendencies. The three lumber mills have an aggre- 
gate capital of $10,000, and the four florists, $G,200. Much 
futiue interest attaches to the economic development of the 
former field-hand and present metayer. There is, as yet, no 
trace of house industries or domestic manufactures of auy 
sort, although it would seem that, theoretically, the eco- 
nomic hope of the black South lies there. 

The flil^' of the field-hands were tlie slave mechanics— a 
class which, in some respects, rivaled the house-servants ia 
importance. During slavery they were the artisans of the 
South, and although emancipation brought the severe com- 
petition of better trained mechanics, and complicated the sit- 
uation by drawing the color-line, still Negro mechanics 
continue to do a large amount of work in the South. More- 
over, some, by saving money, have become capitalists on a 
considerable scale; especially is this true of carpenters and 
builders. It is dithcult to estimate the invested capital of a 
contractor, as it varies so from job to job and from season to 
season. Forty-one contractors are reported, as follows: 

Hanng InvMtment of 9 600 to $ 1,000 10 

" •■ I.OOOto a.600 14 

•* " a.600 to 6,000 „ ; „ 4 

«' " 6.000 to 10,000 8 

10,00010 60,000 * 

One large brickniaker has 1^10,000 invested. The tin 
shops usually have small investments, under $2,500. Three 
have over $5,000. The eleven jewelers arc watch and clock 
repairers with small stocks of goods. Thej' have sums varj'- 
ing from $100 to $5,000 invested. Nearly all the other voca- 
tions meuiioued as belonging to this class have small capital, 
and are but a step removed from the journeyman mechanic. 
The shoemakiug business some years ago had a consider- 
able number of large enterprises making shoes to order. 
The ready-made machine shoe has driven all but a few of 
these shops out of business, leaving only the small repair 
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sliops. A few of the older sbops, of which six are reported, 
still do a liirge custom business, and to these are now being 
added regular shoe stores, of which eleven are here reported. 
The great industrial schools are trying to make these enter- 
prises, and the mechanical industries whence they sprung, 
their especial field of work and, eventually, their efiorts will 
undoubtedly bear fruit. As yet there is, however, little 
trace of this movement. 

So far we have considered three great classes of business 
venture, the logical origin of which is plaiuh^ seen in the 
house-sen-ant, the field-hand and the slave mechanic. Of 
course this does not say that every individual green grocer 
was a field-hand before the war, or every barber a house- 
ser\'ant. It merely ser\'es as a rough indication of a social 
evolution, and is true when applied to the great mass of the 
Negroes. 

We now come to the traders— the merchants proper. The 
African Negro is a bom trader, and despite the communism 
of the slave plantation, considerable barter went on among 
the slaves, and between them and the whites. The Negroes, 
under the better class of masters, enjoyed a.pecub'um earned 
by working overtime, and expended as they wished. In 
some cases they owned quite a little property and were 
able to buy their freedom. In most cases they merely kept 
themselves in a little pocket money. 

While trade and property were not unknown to slaves, 
yet the Negro merchant is distinctly a posl-beHum institu- 
tion. The Negro grocery and general merchandise store is 
the direct descendant of the "store-house" on the old plan- 
tation, where the "rations'* were distributed every Saturday 
to the assembled slaves. After emancipation these "rations" 
became "supplies" advanced to the black tenant, and the 
"store-house" developed into a store with a variety of goods. 
Finally, merchants outside the plantations began to furnish 
supplies for the various plantations round about. In this 
development the Negro who had saved a little capital was 
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easily attracted into the g^rocery and general merchandise 
business; if lie had tenants on his ou-n farm, he set up a 
little store to "furnish" them. If not, he set up a little 
store in town and caught the transient trade of farmers and 
laborers. In this way the business has spread niitil there is 
scarcely a town or hamlet in the South which has not its Ne- 
gro grocer. The five hundred and ninety-eight grocers and 
general merchants reported here form, therefore, only a 
small part of the total merchants thus engaged. The cen- 
sus of 1890, reporting six thousand three hundred and nine- 
teen retail merchants, perhaps approximates the truth. 

Combining the grocers and general merchants; we find 
that those reported represent a total investment of $1,828,- 
243, in sums as follows: 



Investment «n(!er 9 
" of 



500 

fiOO to 1,000. 
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82 p«r cent 
SO per cent. 
31 p«rc«nt. 

.—7 per cent. 



1.000 to 2.500 , 171 ™ 

2j)OoioB.ooo -... a\ 

6,000 and over..._ Ifi/ ' 

A little less than a third of these stores are small shops 
with a few hundred dollars worth of shelf goods bought on 
credit. Another third are stores worth $1,000 to $2,000, in- 
vested in a considerable variety of goods. They have Negro 
clerks and usually make a good appearance. Seven per 
cent, are large ventures. It is a question as to what, under 
present conditions, is to be the future of such stores. Cer- 
tainly it would seem that they may form a very important 
field of enterprise in the future, especially when the black 
peasant becomes emancipated, and the present cry of *'Ncgro 
money for Negro merchants'' continues to grow louder. 

The other merchants deal principally in wood and coal, 
fish , new and second-hand furniture and clothing, dry goods, 
feed and fruit. Taking the dealers in these eight articles, 
we find they have $251,994 invested, as follows: 

iDTestmeDt nndt-r # 600 ™— „..- 19 

'■ o( 500 lo 1.000 .-.«„...„ . 17 

1. 000 to 3.fi00. 



2 500 to 6,000 

0,000 Bud over 

oalcnowii. 
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It would seem probable that we might expect a consid- 
erable increase in these minor businesses among Negroes in 
the future. The great drawback is the little knowledge of 
business methods among Negroes. Their whole training, 
their idealistic temperament, is against them. Moreover, it 
is difficult to overcome these defects, because it is so hard to 
get openings for Negro youth to learn business methods. 
Even iu the North how many firms stand ready to allow a 
bright black boy to come into their counting rooms aud learu 
the difiicult technique of modern commercial life? 

It is a difficult thing for those unused to the notion of 
property to learu to save. Moreover, the national crime per- 
petrated in the mismanagement of the PVeednian's Bank had 
wide-spread influence in discouraging the saving habit. As 
it is today, there is not among all these millions any far- 
reaching movement to encourage or facilitate saving except 
snch local efforts as have arisen among themselves. While 
their extravagance and carelessness iu the expenditure of 
their incomes is characteristic of the race, and will be for 
some time, yet there is some considerable saving even now, 
and much money is invested. Land and houses are natur- 
ally favorite investments, and there are a number of real 
estate agents. It is difficult to sei>arate capital from accu- 
mulated wealth iu the case of many who live on the income 
from rents or buy and sell real estate for a profit. Thirty-six 
such capitalists have been reported, with alxjut $750,000 in- 
%-ested. There are four banks — iu Washington, D. C.; 
Richmoud, Virginia; aud Birmingham, Alabama; and sev- 
eral large insurance companies which insure against sickness 
and death, and collect weekly premiums. There are a num- 
ber of brokers and money lenders springing up here aud 
ihcre, especially in cities like Washington, where there is a 
large salaried class. 

The most gratifying phenomenon is the spread of building 
and loan associations, of which there are thirteen reported: 
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Philadelphia, PcnitByltranta.....-.^^... 
Wnshlnjtton, D. C __™ 

Ocsla, I'loriila — .. . 

Sacramento, California -.,_,„_,„_ 



Wilmington. North CarolEaa 

Auguata, Georjtiu -„...„,. 

I.itU« Rock, ArkansaS.._..._— .» 

Portsmouth, Virginia 

Anderton, South CAfolitu- 



There are j>roK'ibly several more of these associations not 
reported. The crj'ing need of the future is more agencies to 
encourage saving among Negroes. Penny savings banks 
iv'ith branches in the country districts, huildingaudloan asso- 
ciations and the like would fonn a promising field for philan- 
thn)pic effort. The Negroes, themselves, have as yet too 
few pers<His trained in handling and investing money. They 
would, however, co-operate with others, and such movements 
well-started would spread. 

If the general training of the Negro was unfavorable to 
general business enterprise, it was even more ill-suited to 
imparting the technical knowledge which the manufacturer 
needs. It will, therefore, be many years before the Negro 
will enter this field. Slill, there are even now some inter- 
esting ventures which must he regarded as exjx-rimcnts.^ 
There is llie Coleman Cotton Mill, spoken of in the Atlant 
University Publications, No. 4. During the past 3'ear ma- 
chinery has been installed, but the mill has not yet started. 
The foundry described among the contributed papers is small 
but successful , and looks as though it might sun'ive. There 
are several broom factories, one of which is reported here, 
and a number of minor mannfaclures which partake some- 
thing of the nature of handicrafts. As yet there is little or 
no trace of house industries. Here is another field for phi- 
lanthropic effort. If, throughout the South, the Negro 
J5ant proprietor could eke out the scanty edmings of the 
inn by home mautifactures, it would solve many vexed prob- 
lems: it would establish the country home, elevate the Ne- 
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'■womanhood from the rough work of the field, lessen 
the temptation to niigralc to cities and decrease idleness 
and crime. Lack of profitable congenial occupation for 
the rising: middle class of Negroes is the central economic 
problem of the South to-day, and honse industries would, in 
a measure, solve it. 

Under co-operative effort have been gronped a number of 
business ventures -whose existence is due primarily to the 
peculiar environment of the Negro in this land. Segrefjated 
as a social group, there are many semi-social functions in 
which the prevailing prejudice makes it pleasanter that he 
should ser\'e himself if posssble. Undertakers, for instance, 
must come in close and sympathetic relations with the family. 
This has led to Negroes taking up this branch of business, 
and in no line have they had greater success. Twenty-three 
of those reported had over ii^.OOO capital invested, and there 
are, in fact, many more than this. Probably $500,000 isin- 
fisted by Negroes in this business. Then, too, the demand 
>r pomp and display at funerals has compelled these under- 
takers to equip their establishments unusually well. In 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta and other cities there are 
Negro undertaking establishments equal in most of their ap- 
pointments to the best while establishments. The advent of 
the Negit) physician and undertaker naturally called for the 
drug store. Sixty-four drug stores are reported; forty-seven 
of which have over $1,000 invested. They are especially 
popular in the South for the social feature of the soda fount- 
ain and for their business partnership with sick benefit soci- 
eties. They arc usually neat and well conducted, and arc a 
favorite venture for youug Negro physicians. There are 
many private cemeteries owned by companies and societies, 
only two of which arc reported here. They arose from the 
color-line in burial and the poor condition of the public 
burial grounds for colored people. Fin-illy, a demand for 
news and books among themselves has led to the establishment 
of many hundred newspapers, of which over a hundred still 
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survive, and to three or four publishing houses. The more 
successful publishing houses are connected with the large 
Negro church organizations, as the African Methodist at 
Philadelphia and Nashville; the Methodist Zion at Charlotte, 
North Carolina; and the Baptist at Nashville. These pub- 
lish denomiuationalliterature, papers and books. They own 
four buildings in all, and the largest has a plant valued at 
$45,000. There are some other small publishing establish- 
ments of no great importance. The newspapers are dealt 
■with in another place. 

These enterprises are peculiar instances of the "advantage 
of the disadvantage" — of the way in which a hostile envi- 
ronment has forced the Negro to do for himself. On the 
whole he has begun to supply well some of the needs thus 
created. 

Efforts to supply the large social demand for recreation 
and anuisemciit are a large part of the co-operative efforts 
noted above. The Negro church has, until recently, been the 
chief pur\-eyor of amusement tothe mass of Negroes, and even 
now it supplies by far the larger part of social intercourse 
and entertainment for the masses. At the same time there 
is a large unsatisfied demand for recreation natural to a 
light-hearted people who work hard. The saloou and the 
pool room supply a part of this deniaud, and of the sixty- 
eight saloous reijorted, fifty-four have over $1,000 invested. 
The abuse of alcoholic liquors is not one of the especial 
offenses of the Negro, and yet he spends considerable in this 
way, especially during the Christmas holidays. The saloon 
among these people, even more than among the Irish and 
other city groups, is a distinct social center. In the country 
towns of the black belt, the field-hands gather there to, 
gossip, loaf and joke. In the cities a crowd of jolly fellows 
can be met there and in the adjacent pool rooms. Conse- 
quently, the business has attracted Negroes with capital, in 
spite of the fact that the Ncgjo church distinctly frowns on 
the vocation, which means some social ostracism for the 
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liquor dealer. Next to saloons in importance come the 
traveling Negro vaudeville shows. None of these are re- 
ported here, for having no permanent headqnarters tliey 
were difficult to reach; but there are known to be some three 
or four successful companies of tliis sort traveling about the 
countrv'. Most of ihem are compelled to have white man- 
agers in order to get entree into the theaters, but they are 
largely under Negro control, and represent a considerable 
investment of Negro capital. Other caterers to amusements 
are the bicycle dealers, photographers and the l.ke. 

There is a large field for development here, and for con- 
siderable education and social uplifting. Few people, for 
instance, have stronger dramatic instincts than Negroes, 
and yet the theater is almost unknown among them. Much 
could be done to elevate and enlighten the ma.sses by a 
judicious catering to their unsatisfied demand for amuse- 
ment. Here is a chance for philanthropy and five per cent, 
for black and white capitalists. 

Compared with the immense sums of money invested in 
American business enterprises, the showing of the Negro 
race seems very meager; but when one considers that Negro 
business has all grown np since emancipation, and the 
poverty and lack of training of the freedmen — they had 
nothing when they received their freedom — the saving and 
investment by Negroes of six or eight millions in business 
enterprises, managed by themselves, is a very creditable 
accomplishracut. Seventy-nine percent, of this investment 
is in sums less than $2,500, which shows the popular char- 
acter of the business tuovemeut. It is a significant fact that 
o( the twelve enterprises having an investment of $50,000 
or over, more than half are in the South. 

The figures here given deal with those enterprises only 
that are managed wholly by Negroes. Wealthy Negroes, 
North and South, invest largely in enterprises conducted by 
whites, as <if course, Negro business ventures have not yet 
rca':hed a ;x»mt frhcrc they attract the capitalist. 
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Tlie next question of interest is how long the different 
enterprises reported have been hi existence, and what the 
average age of each business venture is. 

Of all the businesses reported, 32 per cent, have been 
established one year or less; 16 per cent, from one to throe 
years; 14.7 per cent, irom three to five years; 24.9 per cent, 
from five to ten years; 25.9 per cent, from ten to twenty 
years; It.H per cent, from twenty to thirty years; 3.5 per 
cent, for thirty years or more. 

Those enterprises that show the longest average estab* 
lishment (over fifteen 3'ears) are those kinds of business to- 
ward which the freedmen most naturally turned, viz., barbers, 
catei-crs, building contractors, market gardeners and flor- 
ists. 

Next comes tliose established more than ten and less than 
fifteen years: Real estate dealers, gfrocers, undertakei 
building and loan associations, fuel dealers, expressmen,^ 
hardware, green grocers,butchers, clothiers, bakers, jewelers 
and dealers in hair goods. 

These represent most of the successfa! businesses which 
are enterprises of the freedmen's sous rather than the ex- 
slaves themselves. Those businesses toward which capital 
has but recently turned are, among others: General mer- 
chandise, saloons, banks and insurance societies, publishing 
houses, ncwspapei-s, drug stores, hotels, dry goods stores, 
shoe stores, confectionery stores, photograph galleries, etc. 

Businesses like the grocery business, conducting restaur- 
ants, fish dealing, tailoring, second-hand stores aiid the 
like, have a large numlx;r of both old and new ventures. 
On the whole, then, it may be said that the tendency is to 
venture more and more boldly into the purely commercial 
lines where capital and experience are the determining fac- 
tors, and where a severe test of the Negro's ability to enter 
modem competitive business life will be made. 

A closer stiidy of the geographical distribution of Negro 
business is instructive. 
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Cities having twenty or more Negro merchants are as 
follows: 

Birmingham, Alabama, tnirty-two; Mobile, Alabama, 
twenty-five; Montgomery, Alabama, twenty; Little Rock, 
Arkansas, forty-two; Washington, District of Columbia, 
forty-nine; Atlanta, Georgia, fifty; Savannah, Georgia, 
thirty; Macon, Georgia, twenty-seven; I-ouisWlIe, Kentucky, 
thirty-five; Baltimore, Marj^land, thirty-one; Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, tweuty-one; New York City, New York, sixty- 
three; Wilmington, North Carolina, twenty; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, forty-five; Charleston, South Carolina, fifty- 
eight; Nashville, Tennessee, forty-five; San Antonio, Texas, 
twenty*four; Houston, Texas, thirty-seven; Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, twenty-eight. 

Washington, District of Columbia, is the capital of Negro 
population of America, even more than of the whites, and 
here in most directions one can see the Negro's best develop- 
ment. At the same time, sharp competition and lack of 
capital have made devclopmeut in business enterprise here 
slow. The forty-nine business houses have an investment 
of $146,200. There are two having $15,000 each invested, 
four having $10,000 each and ten having $5,000 or over. 

An eleven-year-old confectionery store is a large and com- 
plete establishment. A book store makes a specialty of rare 
editions and bindings. One newspaper has fifteen persons 
on its pay-roll, and the largest hotel has eighteen well-fur- 
nished bed-rooms, dining and reception-rooms and steam, 
beat. 

With this one may compare the situation in Houston, 
Texas, in the far Southwest, where there are thirty-seven 
merchants, with an invested capital of $^^09,250. Here 
one business, a real estate broker, has a capital of 
$75,000, another real estate dealer, $50,000 and a third, 
$40,000. One business has a capital of $15,0lX>, one wiih 
$14^000, one with $12,000, two with $10,000 and ten with 
from $5,000 to $8,000. 
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In Richmond, Virginia, there are two insurance and bank- 
ing houses, one having a capital of $135,000; the other, 
$75,000. 

In Kansas City, Kansas, the coal and wood dealers do a 
business of $2,000 a mouth, and the drug store of $500 a 
month. A hall rents for $50 a month, and there is a daily 
paper. 

At Griffiu, Georgia, a barber has $2,700 of assessed 
property; a ]iver>'man, $18,000 and a dairy, $6,000. The 
last business is co-operative, and is managed by a society. 
It has been very successful so far. 

From a border state conies this report for one of the smaller 
cities: 

At Lexington, Kentucky, there is a wcU-conductcd drug 
store which keeps the proprietor and one cleric busy. A 
contractor employs thirty or forty men, and has handled 
some large contracts, among others, the new county court- 
house, which cost $20,000. An agricultural society holds 
annual fairs, which are largely attended. One of the under- 
takers is very successful and does a large business. 

The following report has especial interest, as the town is 
composed entirely of Negroes, and is governed by them from 
the mayor down: 

NBGRO MERCHANTS OF MOUND BAYOl". MISSISSIPPI. 
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It has been said that the southern Negro has made little 
or no progress since the war. The following facts contradict 
this statement: 

At Wilmington, North Carolina, Negroes hold $500,000 
in real and personal property; own fifteen churches, five of 
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which are worth $90,000; o^^ti two public halls worth $20,000^ 
and have four physicians and four lawyers. 

The NcgfTO merchants of Mobile, Alabama, have a capital 
invested of $49,500. 

Charleston, the metropolis of South Carolina, has more 
Negro business men thau any other city, and the capital in- 
vested is $203,500, including one $100,000 truck farm, and 
several other establish nn^nts with more than $20,000 capital. 

For a small place, Americus, Georgia, has a good repre- 
sentation of business men. 

At Montgomery, the capital of Alabama, are a uumber of 
merchants with large investments, A dry goods store, with 
a capital of $8,000, did a business of $35,000 last yeai^*'a 
fine store." 

Jackson\nlle, Florida, has a dry goods store that did a 
business of $15,000 last year. It employs five women clerks. 
The commission merchatils do $25,000 worth of business 
anniuiUy and employ fifieeu clerks. The capacity of the 
lumber mill is 20,000 feet a day; it sells to uortheru and 
southern markets. 

The few Negro merchants who live in the far West make 
an unusually good showing. At Sail Francisco there are 
three well-established newspapers. One real estate dealer 
has !f|NlOO,000 invested. There is a fine hair-dressing estab- 
lishment, an expert electrician and a restaurant employing 
fifteen persons. The total capital invested is J}il40,000. 

The colored merchants of Seattle, Washington, have 
$25,000 invested; Cleveland, Ohio, $:K,000; Norfolk. Vir- 
ginia, $:30,000; Portsmouth, Virginia, $35,000; Athens, 
Georgia, only $2,500 invested, which, however, brings an 
average daily income of $100. 

The cMremc Northeast has its quota of business enter- 
prises. In New Bedford, Massachusetts, which was a center 
for fugitive slaves^iud refugees, the negro tailor employs eleven 
men and women. He does tlie largest business in the city 
in refitting men's and women's garments, and makes ladies' 
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tailoring a specialty. The majority of lady patrons are of 
the best class o£ people. The largest Negro drug store is 
cue of the hest appointed in the city, and is patronized largely 
by the \v•ealth3^ It is prominently located. The photog- 
rapher commenced as errand boy, and eventually bought out 
the leading photographer in southeastern Massachusetts. 
The shoe dealer sell shoes and does a large repair business. 
The hair store is the largest iu the city. The proprietor of 
the second largest drug store is also a large real estate holder. 
Beside these merchants there are several conducting business 
on a small scale: grocers, ne^vsdealers, restaurant keepers, 
clothes cleaners, tailors, expressmen, ice-cream dealers, etc. 

This section can best close with one of the curious coinci- 
dences which the rise of the Negro often involves. Not far 
from Jamestown, where, in 3619, the first slaves were landed, 
is Williamsburg, the quaint old capital of Virginia, one of the 
most picturesque of the older American towns. In this place 
the largest and iu every way the chief general store is a 
Negro's, situated on the main broad thoroughfare — the Duke 
of Gloucester street — and it commands the patronage of 
white and black for miles around. The capital invested in 
this store is !t40,000. 

A few typical cases selected from a list of some two hun- 
dred business men will illustrate the success aud difficulties 
of this clas.s of merchants. Says one: 

"I was born a. slave at Petersburg, Virginia, in the year 
1845. My early surroundings were the same that nearlj' all 
the race at the South in those daj's had to face. 



After tlie outbreak of the Civil War the old home lost its 
attraction for me. During part of '64 aud '65 I was em- 
ployed along with the Thirteenth Ohio Cavalry. In '63 1 
came to Baltimore. For eighteen years I was engaged in 
the funiiture moving business, iu which I had some success. 
My next venture was to open an upholstering establishment. 
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in the fall of '84. Desiring a permanent location I purchased 
property, which, with the improvements since added, is now 
worth five thousand dollars. Besides my shop, I operate a 
storage warehouse in the rear of my premises. I was mar- 
ried in '74. Have one son, who is working at the trade with 
me. I regret to say that I am not an educated uiau. All 
the time spent at school would not exceed a week. The 
small learning obtained was picked up here and there at odd 
times and ways. I learned my trade by first watching me- 
chanics hired to work for me. I have made it a rule to profit 
by observation. 

"I had but little capital to begin with. I thought it expe- 
dient to proceed cautiously. I had some appreciation of the 
importance of building up a reputation, which requires time 
as well as work. I made it my aim not simply to get a 
customer, but to hold him as long as possible. I employed 
competent workmen and gave strict attention toall the details. 
I planned to deal on a cash basis. Work was paid for 
promptly and bills were not allowed to go beyond the time. 
I have adhered to this course ever since. 

''Considering everything, I think I have had fair success. 
I have been able to save some money, and, be.sides, I can 
boast of having obtained creditable fooling among men oi 
bnsiness. My shop is never idle. I do not regard quick and 
large profits as always indicative of success in business. 
The gain that has not integrity and merit to justify it may 
be looked upon with suspicion. I have received considerate 
treatment at the hands of the white people. The larger part 
of my patronage comes from that source. They confide in 
my skill and honesty. They visit my store and I am fre- 
quently called to their houses. The contact is friendly, both 
parties understanding that it is of a business and not of a 
social character. 

"Negro business men are situated pretty much as are bus- 
iness men of the other race. What helps or hinders in the 
o&e case has like effect in the other case. We must study 
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the laws of business. We must demonstrate that we can be 
tnisted for integrity of conduct atid efficiency of scr\-icc. 
Absolute trustworthiness will go farther than color. Instead 
of making our shops and stores a rendezvous for loafers, it 
must be understood that business only is in order during 
business hours. \V*e must not m.ilce the mistake of trying 
to give attention to business one-half the day and spending 
the remainder in looking after political matters. Negro 
business men must have one aim." 

A colored jeweler writes as follows: 

"I was boru on tlie island of Barbadoes, British West In- 
dies, in the town of Bndgetown. My father was a mau iu 
fair circumstances and was enabled to g^vc his children some 
education and provide well for them. Most West Indian 
parents have their boys learn some trade after leaving school, 
even though in some cases they take a profession afterwards, 
the object being to provide them with a means of earning a 
living with their hands if they fail to succeed otherwise. So 
to follow the beat of my mind — mechanics — I was put ap- 
prentice to a watchmaker, where I spent five j'cars at the 
bench, until I had a fair knowledge of the trade. I then 
came to this country in the spring of '85, where I have re- 
mained since. 

"Thepopularsystem of education in the West Indies in my 
time was private tuition, especially for primary instniction. 
And so I weut to several pay schools, and last to a public 
school, receiving what would be called here a good gnimniar 
course. Some reading iu later life has been of much benefit 
tome. 

"My first venture was in Kansas City. About four months 
after ray amval iu this country I applied for work at some 
of the leadiug jewelry stores of the above city and found out 
for the first time that the roads to success iu this country for 
the black man were not so free and open as those of his 
brother in white. So I worked as porter for two years, and 
then encouraged by the success of pleasiug my friends with 
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private work done for them during my leisure bours at my 
room, I bought a small frame building, opened a watch re- 
pairing shop and became Kansas City's first Negro jew- 
eler. 

"With close attention to business, by observing frugality, 
and by manifesting a disposition to please my patrons with 
courteous treatment and efficient work, I have succeeded, so 
my critics say, *well.' I had the misfortune to lose ijviOO 
in a b;ink failure, and the good fortune to have saved cucngh 
to lie nol«te<] in four figures. The white people I deal with 
treat me well. Those whom I do not deal with do not molest 
me. I don't know how the}' regard me. 

*'N'ejjro business men are helped by competing with infe- 
rior white businesses and by the prejudice which some white 
businesses have to Negro patronage. The average Negro 
business man is hindered by his neglect to keep his business 
in such a manner as to invite the patronage of the better 
class of white and black patrons, and the inability to fiud 
efficient and trustworthy partners in a good business. In 
fine, the envy, distrust and lack of patronage of his own race 
greatly hinders the progress aud success of the Negro bus- 
iness man." 

One member of a firm of merchant tailors writes: 

**I was born in Huntsville, .Malmina. in IS76. My 
parents were in comfortable circumstances, and I led a typ- 
ical village boy's life. My father was a brick contractor. 
In 1894 1 left Huntsville, Alabama, and came tn Ibis city 
aud was employed by Mr. Rotholz (white), of the People's 
Tailoring Com|Kiny, and remained in his employ until I 
went in business for myself. My partner was Ixirn in 
Huntsville, Alalrama, in 1S77. His father ^vas a mattress 
maker, aud being quite snceessful was then, and now is, in 
comfoi-tablc circumstances. He came to Birmingham one 
year later than I did and was employed by the same firm, 
but resigned to go into business with me. 

"I was educated at the city school aud the A. and M. Col- 
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lege, from which I graduated, at Normal, Alabama. My 
partner also attended the same school. 

•'Having received excellent tniining from xay employer, I 
dctermiucd to go in business for niy-sclf, and after a consul- 
tation with my partner we started our business September 
1, 1897. We estimate our business to be worth $3,500. 

"Our success is shown by the steady increase of our bus- 
iness. Our motto: Never to promise that which we cannot 
fulfill, has made itself felt, and by sticking to it we have won 
hundreds of customers. While we have competition in the 
form of two more colored and fourteen white establishments 
I think we have no cause to complain. Competition notwith- 
standing, we have a fair share of the white patronage. We 
are regarded by the whites as respectable, law abiding citi- 
zens and first-class tailors, having been called into court as 
expert witnesses on cloth. 

"The helps and hiudrancesof Negro business men are two 
extremes; while we have little or no help we have hindrances 
ten-fold. The business tact and integrity of a Negro in 
biisiness is doubted to such an extent that from. his creditors 
he gets little or no consideration on tis bills, while the 
white competitors have their own time. I find there is no 
outside help for the Negro in business; it is only his un- 
tiring energy and push, together with the class of work 
which he turns out, that speaks for him." 

A florist wTites: 

*'I wasbom in Anne Amndel county, Maryland, ten miles 
from .^.nnapolis. I was raised on a farm; my grandfather 
and graudmother served as father and mother. When I was 
twenty-one years old I came to Annapolis and was employed 
by a doctor to drive for him and to ser\*e as waiter-boy. 
I married when I became twenty-two years old. I left the 
doctor when I was about twenty-four years old and went to 
work on the railroad. I soon stopped working there and 
went to work at gardening. Soon after I went to work at 
flowering. 
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"I went a little while to night school, but on account of not 
being able to hear well and speak plainly, I stopped without 
securing an edui-ation. 

*'I was working fora white \iroman pruning trees and look- 
ing after the garden. One day I picked up a bouquet of 
flowei-s that liad been thrown out on an ash-pile. I untied 
the seemingly dead flowers and found a rose-geranium which 
seemed to have a little life in it by its smell, and 1 carried it 
home and planted it. It lived and I have been growing 
flowers ever since. I have had good success notwithstanding 
I have had many drawbacks. I am living off my flowers. 
The whites visit my place, buy flowers from me and speak 
kindly of me." 

A co-operative grocery store gives the following acconnl:: 

"Four men were the prime. movers in the organization of 
our company. Only two of these men could be called edu- 
cated. One was educated at Selma University, the other in 
a northern college. They were helped some by their parents, 
but depended mostly on themselves for their education. 

"We started with alx>ut one hundred dollars in a grocery 
business. We were moved to organize the company, which 
is chartered, by talking over the duly of the fathers to open 
business for their children as well as to educate thera. 

^'Wetave good success. The whites regard us as a worthy 
business organization. The wholesale men honor our orders 
riglit along. 

"The idea is now becoming general that the Negro must 
unite and rise, or remain d(>wn. This is a great htlp to 
Negro business. The crop lien system is a great hindrance 
to Negro business. Exclusion from the commercial clubs is 
anullier; imperfection in the knowledge of keeping a first- 
class set of books is also a great hindrance. The lack of. 
confidence in e.ich other is the gieatest hindrance." 

A dry go<xls merchant writes: 

"I was Ixini in T^wndcs county, Alabama, June 15, 1867. 
I left there in IbHO and have been a citizen of Moulgomety 
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ever since. I have worked on a farm, in a saw mill and on 
a railroad previous to engaging iu my present business. 

"I was educated in the common schools of Lowndes and at 
a private night school since settling in Monigomerj'. 

"After working for several years in the dry goods business^ 
I fcltthat there was a good opening for colored men along that 
line; so I left my employer and rented a small store on one of 
the principal streets. After paying the first month's rent iu 
adv&ncc and giving notes for the balance I found that I had 
spent one-third of my capital. The balance went for goods. 

"My success has been all that could be expected. The 
whites regard me just as they do any other business man, as 
far as I am able to judge. 

"The Negro business man having once gained the confi- 
dcuce of the people will obtain patronage in direct proportion 
to his business ability." 

A successful luu)l>er merchant writes: 

*'I was boni in Monmouth county, New Jersey, in 1862, 
of parents in extremely humble circum.stances. I attended 
public school about twelve months of my life. I could read 
and write when I left school, in 1874. I had to work for a 
livelihood and not attend school. My father was a white man 
and died in the Civil War a few month.s before I was born. 
I was reared on a farm. I came to I'lorida thirteen years 
ago. I did not have three dollars in cash when I arrived 
here. I did not have a friend or acquaintance in this state. 
I hewed cross-ties for ten cents apiece. I have laid up no 
money. I have siH.-nt all I have made in my business. 
I own a saw mill and planing mill, grist mill and novelty 
works, cost about $6,000 (I have added $1,000 this year). 
I own over one thousand acres of land, some improved. I own 
eight mules and three horses. The gross earnings of my 
business are about $25,000 per year. I had $125 in cash, 
and had no experience when X began. 

"I do not consider myself educated, only practically; I am 
my own shipping clerk, chief engineer, blacksmith, book- 
is 
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keeper, solicitor o( work and collector. I do all the best sort 
of work. I learned all this in Florida. 

"I had $12-3 in cash and mortgaged my home for $850, 
which I paid lx?(or-2 it was due. I worked for another com- 
pany as foreman iu the woods and hired my work done; at 
night I repaired jiuythiug that was broken during the day. 

*'I have nio»« friends among the whites than the colored. 
I sell most of my products to whites. They treat uie well in 
business. I attend strictly to my business. I am plain and 
straightforward in my manners and treat all alike, both white 
and colored. In my mill both while and colored are em- 
ployed. 

"The lack of capital has been my greatest trouble. There 
is uo discrimination in my business. I aim to equal and 
excel iu quality of work and material; I furnish good mate- 
rial, well manufactured. I have a splendid trade — at present 
I am building two miles of iron track." 

An undertaker writes: 

*'I was bom in the city of Galveston, Texas, in 1862. 
I followed various occupations. I came to New York at the 
age of twenty years and married when I was twenty-two 
years old. I now have a large family. I worked in club 
houses for many years iu New York. 

"I had only a coiunioii school education. I would advise 
every young man to seek for knowledge, as I find that very 
essential in any or every vocation of life. 

"I accumulated a little money with the intention of being 
my own master. \ was somewhat puzzled as to what busi- 
ness I should select, hut finally made up my miud to become 
an undertaker. I went to an embalming school and learned 
the art of embalming. I am now a licensed undertaker of 
New York City. 

"I have been pretty successful. I do very little white work. 
I depend entirely on the Negro support. I am the official 
undertaker for seven societies. I have been in business one 
year and seven months. 
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"I have gained the confidence aud respect of the majority 
of the Negroes in New York City. Therefore they and self- 
respect are the most helpful to me as a business man. The 
bindrances are hick of capital aud ediicatJon." 

A publisher writes that he was bora in Maybinton, South 
Carolina, in 18D9, and was a slave. At a very early age he 
worked his tnother's farm, aud being the oldest boy he wa^ 
obliged to help support her. 

In 1870 his family moved to Columbia, South Carolina, 
where he entered the public school. He occupied his time 
when not in school by doing jobs of work; his uucle being a 
member of the South Carolina Legislature, in 1871-2, suc- 
ceeded in getting him the position of page in the legislature. 
Afterward he worked for a while in a dry goods store as por- 
ter aud in the Columbia Central National Bauk as messen- 
ger. 

His opportunities for education were few and meager, he 
did not enter school untU he was eleven years old. Through 
many difHculties he pursued with zeal the school training 
which he received. He had a great desire to obtain a thor- 
ough education, but was uot able. 

Hi.'i intense convictions led him to support all movements 
designed to elevate or ameliorate the condition of his peo- 
ple; so he decided in 1894 to go to work with pen aud tongue 
and arouse the people to action. With a partner therefore 
he started the paper known as 77/*r PeofiWs Rt-eorder. He 
is also proprietor of a large grocery store known as " Our 
Store/' which filled a long-felt want in the City of Columbia. 
This store was open for three years when it was moved to 
Orangebui-g, South Carolina. 

The finn is doing a great work in the newspaper business. 
The pjipcr is strictly a race paper. It is received in the 
homes of the people as a welcome visitor, and there are many 
white families who are subscribers. 

The Negro in business has many disadvantages to con- 
tend against, especially from the intelligent class of people 
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who regard themselves as the "best class" of Negroes. Ex- 
perience teaches that the poorer class, or what is commonly 
called the "common people," are more lucliued to support 
race enterprises and professional men than the first class 
named. The Negro business man scarcely receives any help 
outside of his race. 

The education of 185 Negro business men w-as obtained as 
follows; 

From iastitutious of higher UttininK-- -—■ .— ~— — — — ^ ..— — 41 



From public schools iu towus or ciUcs . 

From puhlic schools in the country 

From giiimiuar schouls. . „___ _ 

From nornial EvhooU..^— .._..»».-..— ».. 
From night tchooU. 



Frotu private Jtiatruction ^ __ 

From inetmction at home— — . 

Witb XM'jk or DO education . 

Ttttal— _™_.™™ -.- 
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This would seem to be a fair sample of the training these 
merchants received. 

It is of interest to know at what sort of worlc these raer- 
chants were engaged when they saved enough, to enter busi- 
ness, or how else their capital was obtained. To questions 
on these points men answered as follows: 

Borrowed their capital, 30. 

Saved nnuey from work as follows: 



Keeping l>o(Lidcr9 .- 4 

Railroad band 1 

Loncb cotiat«r^ -. 2 

Working tot a trade 11 

GovernmentMnnce. 3 



Dra^maa.. ~ ... 2 
Messenger ,, . 1 
Blacksmith .... 1 

Seauistrcsa 1 

Fruit stand , .. 1 



Baib«r.. „^ a 

Miner 1 

BoKei^ier 1 

Laborer 6 

Porter 6 



Steward 3 

Teacher A 

FArtner S 

Clerk 4 

?«ddlerf,«tc~. tt 



The following sketch of Col. John McKee shows what an 
intelligent and determined Negro can do if he makes the 
most of himself and his opportunities. 

Col. John McKee was one of the richest colored men in 
the United States. He was a Virginia Negfro, born free, we 
believe, but without even awootlen spoon iu his mouth. He 
was apprenticed to a brickmaker, ran away to work in a 
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Baltimore confectioner's, a job mucli more attractive to a 
boy, but wascauglit by tlie sheriff and sent back to the brick- 
yard. When he came of age he emigrated to Philadelphia, 
and worked in a livery stable, whence he graduated into the 
employ of a restaurant keeper. As became an industrious 
apprentice, he married his employer's daughter, atld carried 
on the business after his father-in-law retired. He began to 
dabble in real estate when still a young man, and made the 
bulk of his fortune out of it after giving up the restaurant 
business in 1866. 

It is said that Colonel McKee owned more than 1,000,000 
acres of land at one time. At the time of his death he owned 
from three hundred to four hundred Philadelphia houses, 
free and clear, and the value of his estate is estimated at be- 
tween $1,500,000 and $2,000,000. He was the founder and 
owner of McKee City in Kew Jersey- He owned coal and 
oil territory in West Virginia and Kentucky and a great 
tract of land, more than 20,000 acres, in Stenben county, 
New York. In short, he was a real estate operator of wide 
interests and striking success. He started with nothing and 
died a millionaire, a lesson to colored men. 

The number of well-to-do Negroes is increasing visibly. 
When a colored man once gets a start and saves enough to 
get interested in the game, he is likely to succeed. In spite 
of many exclusions and prohibitious there is field enough for 
him. It cannot be expected, however, that many men, white 
or black, will have the shrewdness and business judgment 
that Col. McKee had. 

Another colored man wlio was successful and achieved dis- 
tinction in the line of industrial effort was Alexander Miles, 
who was one of the founders of the city of Duluth, and was 
afterward at the head of that great fraternal organization 
The United Brotherhood. 

Before the Civil War there were several Negro men in 
northern cities who were prominent because of enterprise and 
success in business, of whom we may cite in the single city 
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of Cincinnati, Henry Boyd, builder and manufacturer; 
Samuel T. Wilcox, grocer; and A. S. Thomas and J. P. 
Ball, daguerreotype artists. 

The mast advanced thinkers and workers among the Ne- 
groes have been giving nmcU thought to the problems con- 
fronting the race. 

The following resolutions were adopted by a recent confer- 
ence: 

1. Negroes ought to enter into business life in increasing 
numbers. The present disproportion in the distribution of 
Negroes in the various occupations is unfortunate. It gives 
the race a one-sided development, unnecessarily increases 
competition in certain lines of industry, and puts the mass 
of the negro people out of sympathy and touch with the in- 
dustrial and luercautile spirit of the age. Moreover the 
gniwlh of a class of merchants among us would be a far- 
sighied measure of self-defense, and would make for wealth 
and niutnai co-operation. 

2. We need as merchants the best trained young men wc 
can find. A college training ought to be one of the best 
preparations for a broad business life; and thorough English 
and high school training is indispensable. 

3. Negroes going into business should remember that fheir 
cuslODiers demand courtesy, honesty and careful methods, 
and they .should not expect patronage when their manner of 
conducting business does not justify it. 

4. The mass of the Ncgjoes must learn to patronize busi- 
ness enterprises conducted by their own i-ace when it is pos- 
sible to do so. We wust co-operate or we are lost. Ten 
million people who join in intelligent self-help can never be 
long ignored or mistreated. 

5. The business men reported to the conference are to 
be congratulated. They are pioneers in a. great move- 
ment, and some of them have made a creditable record. We 
earnestly ask Negroes — and especially the better class of 
thinking Negroes — to patronize these establishments and 

encourage them in every way, 
u 
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6. The most advisable work for the immediate future 
would seem to be : 

{a) Continued agitation in churches, schools and news- 
papers, and by all other avenues, of the necessity of business 
careers for young people. 

(d) Increased effort to encourage saving and habits of 
tlM:ift among the young that we may have more capital at 
our disposal. 

ic) The organization in every town and hamlet where col- 
ored people dwell, of Negro Business Men's Leagues, and 
the gradual federation from these to state and national or- 
ganizations. 



CHAPTER \Tn. 

Thomas Jefferson and the Negro Julius Mfj-bourn; 
A Remarkable Ixcident. 

IT IS well known that the great Father of Democracy was 
' opposed to having African slavery perpetuated in the 
United States, and that he was hopeful of its earlyextinctiou, 
even after it was recognized bj-the constitution of 1787. Wc 
get a more particular view of his position in this matter, 
however, and of his opinion of the Negro, from Julius Mel- 
bourn's account of a conversation among several eminent gen- 
tlemen whom he met at Je£fcrson's table in the summer of 
1815— and of a private talk he had with Mr. Jefferson a few 
days before. 

The following statements are taken from a work pub- 
lished 6fly-fivc years ago, entitled "Life and Opinions of 
Julius RIelboum, with Sketches of the Lives and Characters 
of Thomas Jefferson, John Qniucy Adaras, John Randolph 
and several other Eminent Statesmen." The work was 
edited and prepared for the press by a member of congress — 
Melbonni and his family being then resident in England, 
where they had been for about twelve years. 

This man Julius was Iwrn a slave in North Carolina, July 
4, 1790, and was owned by a Major Johnson until he was 
ive years old, when he was bought by Mrs. Melboum, a 
'widow living in Raleigh, who educated him, meanwhile 
(in 1806), giving him his freedom. After leaving the John- 
son family he came to be known as Julius Melboum, 

Describing his appearance he says: "My hair is curly, 
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or rather woolly, and raj' nose is more flattened tlian is gen- 
erally the case witli pure-blooded Hnropearis." In another 
place he saul that indeed '*his hair was kinky." 

In July, 1815, he set out on a tour northward, meaning to 
visit Mr. Jefferson on the way, and having a letter of intro- 
duction to liim fmni a lawyer friend, a Mr. Pendleton. "I 
had heard Mr. Jefferson so much talked of,'* he says, **had 
read .so much about him in the newspapers and so much of 
his own writings, of which T was a great admirer, that my 
curiosity to sec that great man and converse with him was 
intense." 

When he arrived at Monticello, he was conducted to Jeffer- 
son's study, where he found him sitting at a table covered 
with books and papers. "He rose," says Mclboum, "when 
I entered and received me with great politeness and apparent 
cordiality. I instantly found myself at perfect ease in his 
presence. Though he was not, and I presume never had 
been, a handsome man, there was such strong evidence of 
great intellectual power in his high forehead and the form of 
his face and head that I could not fail of admiring him. A 
philosophical calmness and a glow of benevolence were so 
visibly' expressed inhisconntenanceandso distinctly marked 
ever)' feature that while he was reading Mr. Peudletou's 
letter, and before he had uttered a word, I was charmed with 
him and loved him as an old and familiar friend. I suppose 
that part of the letter which stated that I was bom a slave 
and was of .African descent excited his curiosity, for he im- 
mediately began a conversation, evidently with a view to as- 
certain the strength of my mind and to what degree it had 
been cuUivated. He inquired whether I had seen the build- 
ing then lately creeled for the University of Virginia, and 
said he intended it should be free for the instruction of all. 
He expressed his deep anxiety for the iniprovement of the 
minds and the elevation of the characters of 'our colored 
brethren,' as he was pleased to call theui." 

A long conversation then ensued, in which they touched 
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upon English and American literature, and discussed Hume, 
Montesquieu and John Adams, in connection with govern- 
ment and human rights, in which Jefferson expressed the 
opinion that Hume ''finally settled down in the professed be- 
lief that the fitness of things required that an nnmense ma- 
jority of men should be slaves to a pitiable minority of their 
brethren.*' 

Continuing the narrative, Melboura says: "I remained in 
the neighborhood of Monticello nearly a week, and spent a 
portion of every day Jn Mr. Jefferson's librar5',athis press- 
ing invitation. On Tuesday before I left those quiet and 
philosophical shades I received a card from Mr. Jefferson, 
iunting me to dine with him in company witli a few friends 
the next day at 4 o'clock, I went to his house and found 
there Chief-Justice Marshall, William Wirt, Samuel Dexter, 
of Boston, and Dr. Samuel L- Mitchell, of New York. There 
was also there another remarkable man from the North. It 
was Elder John Lelaud, who sent Mr. Jefferson the great 
cheese. He was a Baptist nn'uisler, who then lived in the 
western part of Massachusetts. He was very zealous, both 
as a politician and a sectarian. . . . The Chief-Justice 
had come into the neighborhood on some business pertain- 
ing to the university, Mr. Wirt was on his annual visit to 
Mr. JcfTcrson, and Mr. Dexter and Doctor Mitchell, being 
on a tour to South Carolina, had so arranged their journey 
as on their way to call on the old .sage at Monticello. I was 
announced as a yonug gentleman from North Carolina who 
had been introduced by Mr. Pendleton, well-known to most 
of the persons present.** 

The author then occupies several pages in describing the 
gentlemen present and giving the snbslance of their remarks 
on the appointment of Judge Story to the Supreme Bench, 
on law in general, on the conduct of the New England States 
during the war then recently ended, and on the relative 
powers of the State and Federal governments, at length 
touching upon the danger of disunion. When this point was 
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reached, Melbourn says that "Mr. Dexter remarked that he 
did not apprehend any danger of a separation of the States 
because of any difference of opinion as to the ordinary meas- 
ures of goveniment. The people of ever>' State are strongly 
attached to the Uuion, and to prevent a division both parties 
will always j'icld a little. Public opinion will force leading 
politicians into a coniprouiise. But there is one evil from 
which I apprehend that dreadful result — I mean slaverj' in 
the Southern Slates and the slave representation.'* 

"Oh!" said Mr. Jefferson, "dismiss your fears on that 
subject. Slavery will soon be abolished in all the States." 

**Ne^'er,*' said Judge Marshall; " never by the voluntary 
consent of the slave-holding States." 

"I regret," replied Mr. Jefferson, "that so attentive an 
observer as you are, Chief-Justice, should entertain such an 
opinion. I well know that at the time American independ- 
ence was declared no member, either North or South , expected 
that slavery would continue as long as it has." 

"I can well believe that," said Mr. Wirt, "for they must 
have felt that the amtinuance of slavery was directly advei-se 
to their declaration that all men are Iwrn free and equal," etc. 

"But," said DoctorMitcheil, "I very much doubt whether, 
according to the laws of nature, the Africans are not formed 
to be subject to the Caucasian race . From my own obser\'ations 
I am satisfied that nature has formed an essential difference 
between the two races, and much to the disadvantage of the 
Negro race." 

Mitchell then described the brain and ner\fons system, and 
pointed out differences in development, size and quality in 
the brains of Negroes and whites, and intimated that intel- 
lectual inferiority unfitted the Negro for freedom. 

"As regards personal rights," said Mr. Jefferson, "it 
seems to me paljiably absurd that the individual rights of 
volition and motion should depend on the degree of intel- 
lectual power possessed by the individual. I should hardly 
be willing to subscribe to the doctrine that, because the 
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Chief-Justice has a. stronger mind or a more capacious and 
better-formed brain than I, be has a right to make nie his 
slave." He then suggested that different diet, exercise, 
climate, occupation and other circumstances might result in 
making an immense difference l>cr\veeu even two white 
brothers, and more marked difference between the offspring 
of the two. Tlieii Judge Marshall spoke again. "I do not 
mean to advocate slavery," he said. *'I wish, from my soul 
I wishit was abolished; but when we count on political results 
we must look at society as it is. I do not found my opinion 
on the perpetuity of slavery upon the natural inferiority of 
the KegTi?." He then adverted to the fact that nearly every 
man at the South who had any influence in the elections was 
a slave-holder, and argued tliat our legislators would be 
slave-holders or under the influence of slave-holders, and 
insisted that the pecuniary influence which would have to 
be contende<l with in an effort to free tlie slaves could not be 
overcome except by force. After arguing ou this proposition 
lor awhile he remarked to Mr. Jefferson; 

*'Yon, Mr. President, ascrilw too much virtue and benev- 
olence to our people if you sup[X)sc the disposition to eman- 
cipate the Negroes is increasing. You must recollect that at 
the beginning of the Revolution, Cliancellor Wythe and 
yourself were deterred from introducing a bill in the legis- 
lature for the abolition of slavcrj- because you became satis6cd 
that the time had not then come when the public mind was 
prepared for the adoption of that measure; but you then 
anticipated that it would soon be viewed more favorably 
by the community. Your expectations, however, have not 
been realized. At this moment I venture to affirra that a 
bill for KcgTO emancipation would meet witii prompt and 
indignant condemnation. I repeat tliat interest, pecuniary 
interest, will forever prevent the emaucipation of the slave 
at the South. I do not say that the slave ought not to be 
emancipated — I say he -will not be emancipated." 

"And I," said Mr. Leland, '*say he oughtnottobeeraan- 
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cipatcd. I da not predicate my opinion ou the auatoniical 
discoveries of Doctor Mitchell; but I lliink the Negroes are 
the children of Ham, and, accordiug to the Bible, they are 
doomed to be the servants of servants." He then spoke of 
his observations, from which he drew extreme conchisions as 
to their inferiority and evil propensities. Thereupon Mr. 
Jefferson said to him: "I am happy to have it in my power 
at this moment to prove to you and Doctor Mitchell, by 
ocular demonstration, that the experience of one of you and 
the theory of the other have led you to erroneous conclusions. 
Look at the young gentleman who sits opposite to you. Mr. 
Melbourn was bom a slave and is of African descent. He 
was emancipated by a pious and bencvoleut lady, and is now 
a man of wealth. He has by his own efforts and industry 
cultivated and well-improved his mind — a mind which I 
religiously believe, your missionary observations, friend 
Leland, and Doctor Mitchell's dissections to the contrary 
notwithstanding, is of the first order of human intellects." 

I was much emban-assed, says Melbourn, at this compli- 
ment from so great a man as Mr. Jefferson, and I presume I 
appeared quite awkward. The whole company gazed on me 
with astonishment. The piercing eye of the Chief-Justice 
in particular was fixed most intently upon mc. Mr. Jefferson 
then related some part of mj' history (for I had previously 
told him my story), and he animadverted with great severity 
on the treatment I had receivc<l at Natchez and upon the 
laws which legalized that treatment. While lie was talking 
I perceived Mr. Wirt's countenance several times redden 
with apparent indignation. It was now late and I took my 
leave; but as I was retiring Mr. Wirt followed me into the 
hall, &.nd, taking mc by the hand, expressed a desire to 
continue his acquaintance with me. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Among the Southern People the Negro Finds 
His Best Friends. 

WITHOUT entering into argument to show that the 
South is the home of the Negro, and that among 
those who understand him hest he will fiud the best field in 
which to work out his destiny, we present the series of papers 
which constitute this chapter. Tliey are submitted as cor- 
roborative of the remark of Hon. Clark Howell, iu his com- 
ment on the character of Booker T. Washington's speech 
before the Atlanta Kxposition: "It is tp the South that the 
Negro must turn for his best friends," etc. 

In recognition of the Amcricau Negro as a factor in the 
itidustrial progi^ess of the South , the Board of Directors of 
the great Atlanta Exposition of 1895 invited Washington to 
participate iu the opening exercises, which he did iu an ad- 
dress that received the warmest commendation of thoughtful 
raen, North and South. As an indication of this wc iutro- 
duce the address with two letters — one written to the 
speaker, the other to a leading New York paper. 

I. LETTER EROM E.-C-i'KE-SinKNT CLEVELAND. 
Gr.^v Gables, Bczzard's B\\, Mass , October 6, 18flS. 

BOOKBE T. W.\SH[NGTOK, ESQ. 

Afy Di-ar Sir: — I tliauk you for sending me a copy of your address, 
delivered at the Atlanta Exposition. September IS, 18UJ>. 

I thank you with much enthu.siBMii {or making the address. I 
have read it nitb intense ioterest, and I think the exposition would be 
fully justified \i it did not do more thau furnish the opponunity for its 
delt\'cry. Your words cannot fail to delight and encourage all who 
wiiii well (or yotu race; and if otir colored feUow- citizens do not from 
your Dltcrances gather new hope and form new delermiuatious to gain 
every valuable advantage offered them by thtir citizenship, it will be 
strange indeed. Youra very truly, 

GROVKR CLIt\'ia..V.ND. 
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CONSTITUTION," TO THE "NEW YORK W0R1.D.' 

Atmkta, Grorgia, September 19, 1896. 

To the Editor of the World: — I do not exaggerate when I say tliat 
Prof. Booker T. Wasliinglon's address yesterday was one of the most 
notable speeclie*. both as to character aucl the warmth of itsreception, 
ever delivered to a Southern audience. It was an epoch-makingtalk, 
and marks distiiictly a turning point in the progress o( the Negro race, 
and its effect in bringing about a perfect understanding between the 
whites and blacks of the South will be ininiediate. The address was 
g revelation. It was tbe first time that a Negro orator bad appeared 
ou a similar occasion before a Southern audience. 

The propriety of inviting a representative of the Negro race to par- 
ticipate in the opening exercises was fully discussed a month ago, when 
the opening program was being arranged. Some opposition was mani- 
fested on account of the fear that public sentiment was not prepared 
for such an advanced step. The invitation, however, was extended 
by a vote of the Board of Directors, and the cordial greeting which the 
audience gave Washington's address shows that the board made 
no uiistalce. There was not a line In the address which would 
have been changed even by the most sensitive of those who thought 
the invitation to be imprudent. Tbe whole ."speech is a platform on 
which the whites and blacks can stand with full justice to each race. 

The speech is a fnll vindication from tlie mouth of a representati^'e 
Negro of the doctrine so eloquently advanced by Grady and those who 
haveat^eed with him. that it is to the South that tbe Negro must turn 
for bis best friends, and that his welfare is so closely identified with 
the progress of the white people of the South that each race is mutu- 
ally dependent npon the other, and that the so-called "race-problem"* 
must Ije solved in the development of the natural relations growing 
out of tbe association between the whites and blacks of the South. 

The question ol social equality is eliminated as a factor in the de- 
velopment of the problem, and the situation is aptly expressed by 
Wa-shington in the statement that "in all things that are purely social 
wc can be as separate as fingers, yet one as the hand in all things 
essential lo mutual progress." 

The speech will do good, and the unanimous approval u-ith which 
it has been received demonstrates the factthat it hasalready done good. 

CI.ARK HOWBLU 
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111. MK. Washington's address. 

Mr. President and Gentlenten of Ike Board of Directors and 
Cidzem: 

One-third of the population of the South is of the Negro 
race. No enterprise seeking the material, civil or uioml 
welfare of this section can disregard this clement of otir pop- 
ulation and reach the highest success. I but convey to you, 
Mr. President aud Directors, the sentiment of the masses of 
my race when I say that in no way have the value and 
manhood of the American Negro been more fittingly and 
generously recognized than by the managers of this magnif- 
icent exposition at every stage of its progress. It is a 
recoguitiou that will do more to cement the friendship of the 
two races than any occurrence since the dawn of oi;r freedom. 

Not only this, but the opportunity here afforded will 
awaken among us a new era of industrial progress. Ignorant 
and inexperienced, it is not strange that in the first years of 
our new life wc began at the top instead of at the bottom; 
that a seat in Congress or the State Legislature was sought 
more than real estate or industrial skill; that the political 
convention or stump speaking bad more atti^action than 
starting a dairy farm or truck garden. 

A ship lost at sea for many da5's suddenly sighted a friendly 
vessel. From the mast of the unfortunate vessel was seen a 
signal: *'Water, water; wedie of thirst!" The auswcrfrom 
the friendly vessel at oucc came back: "Cast down your 
bucket where you are." A second time the signal, "Water, 
water; send us water!" ran up from the distressed vessel, and 
was answered: "Cast down your bucket where you arc." 
And a thiixi aud fourth signal for water was answered: "Cast 
down your bucket where you are." The captain of the di*!- 
tres.scd vessel, at last heeding the injunction, cast down his 
bucket, and it came up full of fresh, sparkling water from 
the mouth of the Amazon river. To those of my race who 
depend on bettering their condition in a foreign land, or who 
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underestiuiate the iinportaiice of cultivating friendly reli 
tions with the Southeni white man, wlio is their uext-door' 
neighbor, I would sny: "Cast down your bucket where you 
are" — cast it dovra in making friends in every manly way oi 
the people of all races by whom we are surrounded. 

Cast it down in agriculture, mechanics, in coiuinerce, in 
domestic senice, and in the profcssious. And in this con- 
nection it is well to bear in mind that whatever other sins 
the South may be called to bear, when it comes to business, 
pure and simple, it is in the South that the Negro is given 
a man's chance in the commercial world, and in nothing is 
this exposition more eloquent than in emphasizing this 
chance. Our greatest danger is, that in the great leap from 
slaverj* to freedom wc may overlook the fact that the masse 
of us are to live by the productions of our hands, and fail to' 
keep in mind that we shall prosper in proportion as we learn 
to dignify and glorify common labor, and put brains and 
skill into the common occupations of life; shall prosper 
in proportion as we learn to draw the line between the su- 
perficial and the substantial, the ornamental gewgaws of 
life and the useful. No race can prosper until it learusthat 
there is as much dignity in tilling a field as iu writing a 
poem. It is at the bottom of life we must begin, and not at 
the top. Nor should we permit our grievances to overshadow 
our opportunities. 

To those of the white race who look to the incoming of 
those of foreign birth and strange tongue and habits for the 
prosperitj' of the South, were I permitted, I would repeat 
what I saj* to my own race, **Cast down your bucket where 
you are." Cast it down among the eight million Negroes 
whose habits you know, whose fidelity and love you have 
tested iu days when to have proved treacherous meant the 
ruin of your firesides. Cast down your bucket among these 
people who have, without strikes and labor wars, tilled your 
fields, cleared your forests, builded your railroads and cities, 
and brought forth treasures from the bowels of the earth, and 
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helped make possible this magnificent representation of the 
progress of the South. Casting dovni your bucket among 
my people, helping and encouraging them as you are doing 
on these grounds, and to education of head, hand and heart, 
3'ou will find that they will -buy your surplus land, make 
blossom the waste places iu your fields, aud run your iaeto- 
ries. While doing this, you can be sure in the future, as ia 
the past, that you andyour families will be surrounded by the 
most patient, faithful, law-abiding and unresentful people 
that the world has seen. As we have proved our loyalty 
to you in the pa.st, in nursing your children, watching by 
the sick bed of your mothers aud fathers, aud often following 
them with tear-dimmed eyes to their graves, so in the future, 
in our humble way, we shall stand hy you. with a devotion 
that no foreigner can approach, ready to lay dowu our lives, 
if need be, in defense of yours, interlacing our industrial, 
cdtumercial, civil and religions life with yours in a way that 
shall make the interests of both races one. In all things that 
are purely social we can be as separate as thje fingers, yet 
one as the hand iu all things essential to mutual progress. 

There is no defense or security for any of us except iu the 
highest intelligence and development of all. If anywhere 
there are efforts tending to curtail the fullest growth of the 
Negro, let these efforts be turned into stimulating, eucour- 
agiugand making him a most useful and intelligent citizen. 
Efforts or means .so invested will pay a thousand percent. 
interest. These efforts will be twice blessed — "blessing him 
that gives and him that takes." 

There is no escape through law of God or man from the 

inevitable: 

"The laws of chaiigclcs.s justice hind 
Oppressor with oppressed; 
And close as sin and suffering joined, 
We marcTi to fate abreast. ' ' 



Nearly .sixteen millions of hands will aid j'ou in pulling 
the load upwards, or they will pull against you the load 
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downwards. We shall constitute oiie-tliird and more of the 
ignorance and crime of the South, or one-third its intelligence 
and progress; we shall contribute one-third to the business 
and industrial pmsperity of the South, or we shall prove a 
veritable body of death, stagnating, depressing, retarding 
every effort to advance the body politic. 

Gentlemen of the exposition, as we present to you our 
humble effort as an exhibition of our progress, you must not 
expect overmuch. Starting thirty ycarsago with owiiership 
here and there in a few quilts and pumpkins and chickens, 
remember the path that has led from these to the invention 
and production of agricultural implements, buggies, steam 
engines, newspapers, books, statuary, carving, painting, the 
management of drug stores and banks, lias not been trodden 
without contact with thorns and thistles. 



The msest among my race understand that the agitation 
of .questions of social equality is the extremest folly, and 
that progress in the enjoyment of all the privileges that will 
come to us must be the result of severe and constant struggle, 
rather than of artificial forcing. No race that has anything^] 
to contribute to the markets of the world is long in any 
degree ostracized. It is important and right that all privi- 
leges of the law be ours, but it is vastly more important that 
we be prepared for the exercise of these privileges. The 
opportunity to earn a dollar in a factory just now is worth 
infinitely more than the opportunity to spend a dollar in an 
opera, house. 

In conclusion, .... I pledge that in your effort to work 
out the great and intricate problem which God has laid at 
the doors of the South, you shall have at all times the pa- 
tient, sympathetic help of my race; only let this be constantly 
in mind, that, while from representations in these buildings 
of the product of field, of forest, of mine, of factory, letters 
and art, much good will come, yet far above and beyond 
material benefits will be that higher good that, let us pray 
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God, win come in a blotting out of sectional differences and 
racial animosities and suspicions, in a detcnuination to ad- 
minister absolute justice, and in a willing obedience among 
all classes to the mandates of law. This, coupled wth our 
material prosperity, will bring into our blessed South a new 
heaven and a new earth. 



JV. HENRY W. GRADY ON THE RELATIONS OF THE 
SOI'THERN PEOPUH AND THE NEGRO. 

In New York City, on the night of December 22, 1886, 
that brilliant and broad-minded young Georgian, Henry \V. 
Grady, spoke before the New England Society, at its an- 
nual banquet, as follows: 

"The relations of the Southern people with the Negro are 
close and cordial. We remember with what fidelity for four 
j^ears he guarded our defenseless women and children , whose 
husbands and fathers were fighting against his freedom. 
To his credit be it said that whenever he struck a blow for 
his own liberty, he fought in open battle, and when at last 
he raised his black and humble hands that the shackles 
might be struck off, those hands were innocent of wrong 
against his helpless charges, and worthy to be taken in lov- 
ing grasp by every man who honors loyalty and devotion. 

"Rufifiaus have maltreated him, rascals have misled him, 
philanthropists established a bank for him; but the South 
with the North protests against injustice to this simple and 
sincere people. To lil)crty and enfranchisement is as far as 
law can carry the Negro. The rest may be left to conscience 
and common sense, It should be left to those among whom 
his lot is cast; with whom he is indissolnbly connected and 
whose prosperitj' depends upon their possessing his intelli- 
gent sympatiiy and confidence. Faith has been kept with 
him in spite of calumnious assertions to the contrary by those 
who assume to speak for us, or by frank opponents. Faith 
will be kept with him in future if the South holds her reason 
and integrity. . . . The Sontli found her jewel in the 
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toad's head of defeat [in the Civil War]. The shackles that 
held her in narrow Umitatious fell forever when the shackles 
of the Negro slave were broken. 

"Under the old regime the Negroes were slaves of the 
South, the South was a slave to the system. The old planta- 
tion, with its simple police regulation and its feudal habit, 
was the only type possible under slavery. Thus was gathered 
in the hands of a splendid and chivalric oligarchy the sub- 
stance that should have been diffused among the people. 
. . . The old South rested everj'thing on slaver^' and 
agriculture, unconscious that these could neither give nor 
maintain healthy growth. The new South presents a per- 
fect Democracy, the oligarchs leading in the popular move- 
ment — a soci.ll system compact and close-knitted, less splen- 
did on the surface, but stronger at the core; a hundred farms 
for every plantation, fifty homes for every palace, and a 
diversified industry that meets the complex needs of this 
complex age." 

V. GRADV DISCUSSES THE RACE PROBLEM AND THE DUTY 
OF NORTH AND SOUTH. 

A short time before he died Henry \^^ Grady was invited 
by the Merchants' Association of Boston to join them in a 
banquet and discuss the race problem. He delivered on that 
occasion a speech so remarkable that it attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole country, and was published in full by 
nearly every high -class daily newspajier. Wlien became in 
the course of his address, to notice specifically the race ques- 
tion, he said: 

"hi 1880 the South had fewer Northeni-hom citizens than' 
she had in 1870— fewer in 1870 than in 1860. Why is this? 
Why is it, though the sectional line be now but a mist that 
the breath may dispel, fewer men of the North have crossed 
it over to the South than wheu it was crimson with the best 
blood of the republic, or even when the slave-holder stood 
guard every inch of its way? 
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"There cau be but one answer. It is the very probk-m we 
are uow to consider. The key that opens that problem will 
unlock to the world the fairest half of this republic, and free 
the hailed feet of thousands whose eyes are already kindling 
with its bciuity. Better than this, it will open the hearts of 
brothers for thirty years estranged, and clasp in lasting 
comradeship a milliou hands now withheld in doubt. Noth- 
ing but this problem and the suspicious it breeds hinders a 
clear understanding and a perfect union. Nothing else 
stands between us and such love as bound Georgia and Massa- 
chusetts at Valley Forge aud Yorktowu, chastened by the 
sacrifices at Manassas and Getlysburgb, and illumined with 
the coming of better work and a nobler destiny tliau was 
ever wrought with the sword or sought at the cannon's 
mouth. 

**If this does not invite j'our patient hearing tonight — 
hear one thing more. My people, your brothers in the 
South — brothers in blood, in destiny, in all that is best in 
our past and future — are so beset with this problem that their 
very existence depends on its right solution. Nor are they 
wholly to blame for its presence. The slave-ships of the re- 
public sailed from your ports — the slaves worked iu our fields. 
You will not defend the traffic nor I the institution. But I 
do hereby declare that iu its wise and humane administration, 
in lifting the slave to heights of which he had not dreamed 
in his savage home, and g^iviug him a happiness he has not 
found in freedom — our fathers left their sons a saWug and 
excellent heritage. In the storm of war this institution was 
lost. I thauk God as heartily as you do that human slavery 
is gone forever from American soil. But the frccdraiin re- 
mains. With him a problem without precedent or parallel. 
Note its complicated conditions. Two utterly dissimilar races 
on the same soil — with equal political and civil rights — 
almost equal in numbers but terribly unequal in intelligence 
and responsibility — the experiment sought by neither but 
approached by both with doubt — these are the conditions. 
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Under these, adverse at every point, we are required to carry 
these two races in peace aud honor to the end. 

"I bespeak your patience while, with vigorous plainness o| 
speech, seeking your judgment rather than your applause, 
I proceed step by step. We give to the world this year a 
crop of 7,500,000 bales of cotton, worth $450,000,000, and 
its cash equivalent in grain, grasses and fruits. This enor- 
mous crop could not have come from the hands of sulleu and 
discontented labor. It comes from peaceful fields, in which 
laughter and gossip rise above the hum of industry, aud 
contentment runs with the singing plow. 

**It is claimed that this ignorant labor is defrauded of its 
just hire. I present the tax-books of Georgia, which show 
that the Negro, twenty-five years ago a slave, has in Geor- 
gia alone $10,000,000 of assessed property, worth twice that 
much. Does not that record honor him, and vindicate his 
neighbors? What people, penniless, illiterate, has done so 
well? For every Afro-American agitator, stirring the strife 
in which alone he prospers, I can show yon a thousand Ne- 
groes, happy in their cabin homes, tilling their own laud by 
day, and at night taking from the lips of their childrcD the 
helpful message their State sends them from the school- 
house door. And the school-house itself bears testimony. 
In Georgia we added last year $250,000 to the school fund, 
making a total of more than $1,000,000; aud this in thcface 
of a prejudice not yet conquered, of the faces that the whites 
are assessed for $368,000,000, the blacks for $10,000,000, 
aud yet 41) per cent of the beneficiaries arc black children; 
and in the doubt of manj' wise men whether education helps, 
or can help, our problem. Charleston, with her taxes cut 
half in two since 1860, pays more in proportion for public 
schools than Boston. Although it is easier to give much 
ontof much than little out of little, the South, with one- 
seventh of the taxable property of the country, with rela- 
tively larger debt, haviug received only one-twelfth as much 
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of public land, and lisivi'iigback of ils tax-books none of the 
half billion of bonds that enrich the North, and though it 
pays annually !|!26, 000,000 to your section as pensions, yet 
gives nearly one-sixth of the public school fund. The South, 
since 1865, has spent $122,000,000 in education, and this 
year is pledged to $37,000,000 for state and city schools, 
although the blacks, paying but one-thirtieth of the taxes, 
get nearly one-half of the fund. 

*'Go into our fields and see whites and blacks working side 
by side; on our buildings in the same squad; in our shops 
at the same forge. Often the blacks crowd the whites from 
work, or lower wages by the greater need or the simpler 
habits, and yet are permitted because we want to bar them 
from no avenue in which their feet are permitted to tread. 
They could not there be elected orators of the white univer- 
sities, as they have been here; but they do cuter there a hun- 
dred useful trades that are closed to them here. We hold it 
Ijcttcraud wiser to tend the vegetables in the garden thau to 
water the exotics in the window. In the South there are 
Negro lawyers, teachers, editors, dentists, doctors, preachers, 
multiplying with the increasing ability of their race to sup- 
port them. In villages and towns they have their militarj' 
companies equipped from the armories of the State, their 
churches and societies, built and supported largely by their 
neighbors. What is the testimony of the courts? lu penal 
legislation we have steadily reduced felonies to misde- 
meanors, and have led the world in mitigating punishment 
for crime, that we might save, as far as possible, this depend- 
ent race from its own weakness. In our penitentiary 
record sixty per cent, of the prcsecutors are Negroes, and in 
every court the Negro criminal strikes the colored juror, 
that white iikmi may judge his case. ... In the North 
the percentage of Negro prisoners is six times as great as of 
native whites; in the South only four times as great. If 
prfjndice wTongs Inm in Southern courts, the record shows 
it to be deeper in Northern courts. 
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"I assert here, and a. bar as iutelligent and upright as t,!ie 
bar of Massachusetts will solemnly indorse my assertion, 
that in the Soutliera courts, from highest to lowest, plead- 
ing for life, liberty, or property, the Negro lias distinct ad- 
vantages, because he is 2, Negro, apt to be overreached, op- 
pressed — and that this advantage reaches from the juror in 
making his verdict to the judge in measuring his sentence. 
Now, can it be seriously maintained that we are terrorizing 
the people from whose williug hands come every year 
$l,000,000,OtK)of farmcrops? Or -have robbed a people who 
twenty-five years from unrewarded slavery have amassed in 
one Stale alone $20,000,000 of property? Or that we intend 
to oppress the people we are arming every day? Or deceive 
them when we are educating them to the utmost limit of 
our ability? Or outlaw them when we work side by side 
with them? Or re-enslave them under legal fonns, when 
for their benefit we have even imprudently narrowed the 
limit of felonies and mitigated the severity of law? Wy 
fellow-countryman, as you yourself may sometimes have to 
appeal to tlie bar of human judgment for justice and for 
right, give to ray people tonight the fair and unanswerable 
conclusion of these incontestable facts. 

*'But it is claimed that under this fair seeming there is 
disorder and violence. This I admit. And there will be 
until there is one ideal community on earth after which we 
may palleni. But how widely it is misjudged! It is h;Lrd 
to measure with exactness whatever touches the Negro. His 
helplessness, his isolation, his centuries of servitude — ^these 
dispose us to emphasize and magnify his wrongs. This 
disposition, inflamed by prejudice and partisanrj-, has led to 
injustice and delusion. Lawless men may ravage a county 
in Iowa and it is accepted as an incident — in the South a 
drunken row is declared to be the fixed habit of the com- 
munity. 

"Regulators may whip vagabonds in Indiana by platoons 
and it scarcely arrests attention — a chance collision in the 
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Soutli among relatively the same classes is accepted as evi- 
dence that one race is destroying the other. We might as 
well claim that the Union was ungrateful to tlie colored sol- 
diers who followed its flag because a Grand Army post in 
Connecticut closed its doors to a Negro veteran, as for you to 
give racial significance to every incident in the South, or to 
accept exceptional grounds as the rule of our society. I am 
not of those who becloud American honor with the parade of 
outrages of either section, and belie American character by 
declaring them to be significant and representative. I prefer 
to maintain that they are neither and stand for nothing but 
the passion and the sin of our poor fallen humanity. If 
society, like a machine, were no stronger than its weakest 
part, I should despair of both sections. But, knowing that 
society, seutient and responsible in every fiber, can mend and 
repair Until the whole has the strength of the best, I despair 
of neither. The gentlemen who come with mc here, knit 
into Georgia's busy life as they are, never saw, I dare assert, 
an outrage committed on a Negrol And ii they did, not one 
of you would he swifter to prevent or pimish. It is through 
them, and the men who think with them — making nine- 
tcnths of every Sonthera community — that these two races 
have l>cen carried thus far with less of violence than would 
have been possible anywhere else on earth. And in their 
fairness and courage and steadfastness — more than in all the 
laws that can be passed or all the bayonets that can be 
mustered — is the hope of our future. 

* ' When will the black cast a fn;e ballot? When ignorance 
anywhere is not dominated by the will of the intelligent, 
Wheu the lalwrer anywhere casts a vote unhindered by his 
boss. When the vote of the poor anywhere is not influenced 
by the power of the rich. When the strong and the stead- 
fast do not everywhere control the suffrage of the weak and 
shiftless — then and not till then will the ballot of the Negro 
be free. The white people of the South are banded, not in 
prejudice against the blacks, not lu sectional estrangement, 
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not in the hope of pf)litical domlmon, but in a deep and 
abiding necessity. Here is this vast, ignorant and pur- 
chasable vote, clannish, ciedulcns, impulsive and passionate, 
tempting every art of the demagogue, but insensible to the 
appeal of the statesman. Wrongly started in tliat it was 
led into alienation ironi its neighbor and taught to rely on 
the protection of an outside force, it cannot be merged and 
lost in the two great parties through logical currents for it 
lacks political conviction and even that information on which 
conviction is based. It must remain a faction, strong enough 
in every community to control on the slightest dinsion of 
the whites. Under that division it becomes the prey of the 
cunning and unscrupulous of both panics. Its credulity is 
imposed on, its patience inflamed, its cupidity tempted, its 
impulses misdirected, and its superstition made to play its 
part iu a campaign in which every interest of society is 
jeopardized and every approach to the ballot-box debauched. 
It is against such campaigns as this, the folly and the bitter- 
ness and the danger of which every Southern community 
has drunk deeply, that the white people of the South are 
banded together. 

"We are challenged with the smallness of onr vote. This 
has long been charged flippantly to be evidence, and has 
now been solemnly and officially declared to be proof of polit- 
ical turpitude and baseness on our part. 



"It is deplorable that in both sections a larger percentage 
of the vote is not regularly cast, but more inexplicable that 
this should be so iu New England than in the South. WTial 
invites the Negro to the ballot-box? He knows that of all 
men it has promised him most and yielded him least. His first 
appeal to suffrage was the promise of forty acres and a raulc. 
His second, the threat that Democratic success meant his rc- 
enslavenient. Both have l>eeu proved false in his experi- 
ence. He looked for a home and he got the Freediuau's 
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Bank. He fought under the promise of the loaf and in vic- 
tory was denied the crumbs. Discouraged aud deceived, he 
has realized at last that his best friends are his neighbors 
with whom his lot is cast, aud whose prosperity is bound up 
in his; and that he has gaiued nothing in politics to com- 
pensate the loss of their confidence and sympathy that is at 
last his best and his eudurlug hope. And so, without lead- 
ers or orgauizatiuu— aud lacking the resolute heroism of uij' 
party friends in Vermont that makes their hopeless march 
over the hills a high and inspiriugpilgrimage — he shrewdly 
measures the occasional agitator, balances his little account 
with politics, touches up his mule, aud jogs down the fur- 
row, letting the mad world wag as it will! 



"If the problem be solved at all — and I firml}' believe it 
will, though nowhere else has it been — it will be solved 
by the people most deeply bound in interest, most deeply 
pledged in honor to its solution. I would rather sec my 
people render back this question rightly solved than to see 
them gather all the spoils over which faction has contended 
sinceCatal ine conspired and Caesar f o ught . Meantime we treat 
the Negro fairly, measuring to him justice in the fullness 
the strong sliould give to the weak, aud leading him in the 
steadfast ways of citizenship that he may no longer be the 
prey of the unscrupulous and the sport of the thoughtless. 
We open to hira every pursuit in which he can prosper aud 
seek to broaden his training aud capacity. We seek to hold 
his confidence aud friendship, aud to pin him to the soil with 
ownership, that he may catch in the fire of his own hearth- 
stone that sense of responsibility the shiftless can never 
know. And we gather him into that alliance of intelli- 
gence and responsibility that, though it now runs close to 
racial lines, welcomes the responsible and intelligent of any 
race. By this course, confirmed in our judgment and jus- 
tified in the progress already made, we hope to progress 
slowly but surely to the eud. 
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'*The love we feel for that race you cauuot measure nor 
comprelieiid. As I attest it liere, the spirit of my old black 
mammy from her home up there looks down to bless, and 
through the tumult of this night steals the sweet music of 
her croonings as thirty years ago she held me in her black 
arms and led. mc smLliug into sleep. This scene vanishes as 
I speak and I catch a vision of an old Southern home, with 
its lofty pillars, and its white pigeons fluttering down through 
the golden air. I see white women with strained and anxious 
faces and children alert, yet helpless. I see night come 
down with its dangers and its apprehensions, and iu-a big, 
homely room I feel on my tired head the touch of whtic 
white hands — now worn and wrinkled, but fairer to nie yet 
than the hands of any other mortal woman, and stronger yet 
to lead mc than the hands of mortal man — as they lay my 
njother's blessing there while at her knees — the truest altar 
I have yet found — I thank God that she is safe in her 
sanctuar}', l)ccause her slaves, sentinel in the silent cabin 
or guard at her chamber door, put a black man's loyalty be- 
tween her and danger. 

"I catch another vision. The crisis of battle — a soldier 
struck, staggering, fallen. I see a slave, scnfBing through 
the smoke, winding his black arms about the fallen form, 
reckless of the hurtling death, bending his trusty face to 
catch the words that tremble on thestricken lips, so wrestling 
meantime with agony that he would lay down his life iu his 
master's stead. I see him by the weary bedside, ministering 
with uncomplaining patience, praying with all his humble 
heart that God will lift his master up, until death comes in 
mercy and iu honor to still the soldier's agouy and seal the 
soldier's life, I see him by the open grave, mute, motion' 
less, uncovered, suffering for the death of him who in life 
fought against his freedom. I see him when the monud is 
heaped and the great drama of his lifeiscloscd, turn away with 
downcast eyes and with uncertain step start out into new and 
strange fields, faltering, struggling, but mo^^ng on, until 
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his sliambliuij figure is lost iu the light of this better and 
brighter day. And from the grave comes a voice saying: 
'Follow hiiu! Put your arms about hiiii iu his need, even 
as be put his arms about me. Be his friend, as he was mine.* 
And out into this new world — strange to me as to him, daz- 
zling, bewildering both — I follow! And may God forget my 
people when they forget these! 

"Whatever the future may hold for them — whether they 
plod along in the servitude from which they have never been 
lifted since the Cyrenian was laid hold upon by the Roman 
soldiers and made to bear the cross of the fainting Christ — 
whether Ihcy find homes again in Africa, and thus hasten 
the prophecy of the psalmist, who said, 'And suddenly 
Ethiopia shall hold out her hands unto God' — whether for- 
ever dislocated and separated Ihey remain a weak people 
beset by stronger, and exist, as the Ttirlc, who lives in the 
jealousy ratherthan iu the conscience of Kurope — or whether, 
iu this miraculous republic, they break through the caste 
of twenty centuries, and, belying universal history, reach the 
fill! stature of citizenship, and in peace maintain it — we shall 
give them the uttermost justice and abiding friendship. 
And whatever we do, into whatever seeming estrangement 
we may l>e driven, nothing shall disturb the love we bear 
this republic, or mitigate our consecration to its ser\*ice. 
Wlien General Lee, whose heart was the temple of our hopes 
and whose anu was clothed with our strength, renewed his 
allegiance to this government at Apix)uiattox, he spoke from 
a heart too great to be false, and he spoke for every honest 
man from Maryland to Texas. From that day to this, 
Hamilcar has nowhere iu the South sworn young Hannibal 
to hatred and veugeauce — but everywhere to loyalty and love. 



VI. CONDITION OP THK NKGRO, PAST AND PRESENT. 

At a meeting of tlie "Cuirent Topics Club" of Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church in St. Louis, on the night of December 
5, 1901, Dr. James W. Lee, pastor of St. John's Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, South, and formerly a presiding elder of 
the St. Louis Conference, a humane and thoughtful man and 
a thorough Southerner, made a frank statement of the status 
of the Kcgro race as seen during life iu the South, as follows: 

"There are at this time in the United States 8,840,789 of 
the best fed, best clothed, best housed and best educated 
Negroes to be found on the face of the earth. They have 
reached the place they occupj' toniay, so high above that of 
the race to which they belong in Africa, through two hun- 
dred and forty years of discipline gained in slavery, and 
through thirty-seven years of experience gained in freedom. 
The slavery into which the Negroes were sold in America 
was the most glorious freedom, however, in comparison with 
the slavery from which they were bought, or stolen, in. Africa. 
It is well that American slavery ended when it did. But 
that it did last until the Negro could learn the first lessons 
in civilization is the best thing that has happened to him in 
his long and awful existence. The African slave trade, wbicli 
John, Wesley called 'the sum of all ^dllainies,' and David Liv- 
ingstone, 'the open sore of the world,' was, in so far as it con- 
cerned the Negroes sold into slavery in America, providential; 
and the institution of slavery in this country was providen- 
tial, and yet a merciful God does not sanction either the 
traffic or the institution. But we are taught in the script- 
ures that God often makes the wrath of man to praise Him. 
Joseph was sold by his own brethren to traveling merchants, 
and carried as a slave into Egypt. When these same breth- 
ren returned from the burial of their father, Joseph said to 
them: 'As for yon, ye thought evil against me, bat God 
meant it unto good, to bring to pass, as it is this day, to 
save much people alive.' 

"So far as tlic slave-traders were concerned, they thought 
evil against the Negro. They thought only of the money they 
could make, througli buying him and selling him, but God 
tneant it unto good, to save to civilization millions of human 
beings, and through them carry civilization to a continent of 
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sa\'agc human beings in Africa. Nevertheless, Jacob's sons 
vrere guilty of a great sin for selling their brother Joseph, 
and the people of this country were guiUy of a great sin for 
biying the Negro and for enslaving liiin. For the wrongs, 
of slavery the northern and southern sections of the Union 
are alike responsible. Tlie North mainly for the traffic, and 
the South mainly for the institution. But both sections have 
atoned for their wrong -doing. The Soutb civilized the Negro | 
and the North set liini free. 

*'More attention has been devoted to the people of African 
descent since 18C5 than to those among us of anj' other 
nationality. They have, in themselves, given us, and are 
giving lis, our great national problem. The Negro problem 
is everybody's problem, and will not dowii,orsnffcr itself, as 
yet, to be solved. This question is np in one form or an- 
other in all our conventions, political, commercial and re* 
ligions. It divided the Methodist Church, separated the 
States into warring armies, and continues to produce divis- 
ion in all kinds of meetings, from labor unions to women's 
clubs. The poor Indians have been here from the begin- 
ning, and were here, perhaps, a thonsand years before the 
Pilgrim I'athers landed on the coast of Cape Cod, but no one 
seems to think the red man of sufficient importance to make 
a problem of. He has been outrageously treated, robbed of 
his land, driven from his valleys and his rivers, but no one 
seems to take his sorrows to heart. By tacit but universal 
consent the black man is our national problem. 

' ' Pharaoh in the government of Egj'pt was never more per- 
plexed at the presence of the Israelite in his country than 
we, as a people, are to-day at the presence of the Negro 
among us. Wc may comfort ourselves, however, with the 
thought that the American people are accustomed to suc- 
ceed in whatever they undertake with all their hearts and 
strength to do. And it'docs seem as though every serious- 
minded man and woman in these United States was at 

this time set and determined on finding some rational, 
u 
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huraane and Christian u*ay to settle the Negro question; his 
place, his capacity and his future. Oiie thing wc all know 
beyond any doubt, the Negro is here; and another, it is time 
for lis all to know that he is here to stay. We cannot 
deport him and work his problem out in Africa; we can- 
not concentrate him into some single State or group of States, 
and work it out there. We must take him just where he is 
and scattered as he is, mainly over the States which once 
united to form the Southern Confederacy, and work it out 
there. 

"The South is a better place for the NejEfro than Africa itself. 
The Negro finds under the soft skies and in the warm sun- 
shine of the South the ver)' conditions he needs to grow iu and 
to come to the best he finds within himself. Then the South- 
ern people are the best friends he has ever found. They 
understand his weaknesses and the points of strength in his 
character. They civilized him and have given to him all the 
practical knowledge he possesses. They have received the 
rewards of his labor. They know better how to work out his 
future than any other people. It is evident to all who have 
studied the history of the Negro that hiff development and 
progress is only possible in relation with a superior race. 
Not only is it necessary' that he be in connection with the 
white people iu order to reach a higher state of civilization, 
but he can only maintain civilization in relation with them. 

"In despair of seeing any solution to the Negro problem 
certain colored leaders, and not a few white people, have 
proposed the scheme of wholesale deportation to Africa. 
This is ini]*issible, but were it feasible, it is wrong. It is a 
short-cut and wholesale method of ridding the countiy of a 
great duty and a great responsibility. If the Negroes have 
not maintained civilization in Hayti, as is well known ihey 
have not, after having been trained and taught in the prin- 
ciples of orderly life, liow can we expect they would main- 
tain it in wild and lawless and barbarous Africa? The forests 
there have never been cleared — it is a wilderness in which 
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tlie Negroes would lapse tuto barbarism in less tbaii a liuu- 
dred years. 

"The Hebrews were in training in Egypt four hundred 
and thirty years before they were ready to go up to the 
promised land. There, l»ecatiseof the traditional hatred the 
Eg\'ptians had for shepherds, and because of ihe Egyptian 
caste prejudice for all forci^ers, the races were kept apart, 
so that the Hebrews gradually grew into a homogeneous and 
unmixed people. If there had been free intermarriage and 
social equality, the Hebrew race would have been absorbed, 
and there would have been no Moses to wTitc the world's 
moral law; and no David to siug away the world's doubt and 
sorrow. Our own Anglo-Saxon race has become capable of 
sclf-gwcmmcnt only after more than a thousand years of 
civil and spiritual authority. 

'*Had there been any free intermarriage and social equal- 
ity between the Hebrews and the Egyptians, if there had 
been such a man as Moscsat all, be never would have refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter, he never woiild 
have chosen the reproach of Christ rather than the pleasures 
o( Egypt, he never would have fled into Rfidian to be in 
training with God for forty years, he would never have had 
any respect for the recompense of reward stored up for him 
in the future of the human race, he would have remaiued an 
Egj'ptian prince to the end of his life, and after death he 
would have been embalmed and placed in a royal tomb, as was 
old Rameses H., his king, and now, jierhaps, after three 
thousand three hundred years he would have been found, as 
old Kameses H. has been fouud, as dr>' and parched and 
brown as more than three thousand years of silence in mnm- 
mied confinement could make him. He would be lyiug 
among the other curiosities beside his ugly old king in the 
Gizeh museum at Cairo, or else he would have been lionght 
for $250 by some tourists fronl England or America to lend 
interest to a muscmn in tendon or New York. Instead of a 
miserable parched and powdered and $250 end like this, 
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te lias come to the recompense of the reward for which he 
had respect. He is the world's acknowledged leader in the 
kingdom of moral law. His ethics furnish uuderpiuuing for 
civilized government and protection for civilized life. The 
instinctive and constitutional and fundamental race antip- 
athy the white man feels for the black man is notice served 
by the Almighty in the very structure of the white man's 
being that He intends for the colored man to come to himself 
and to bis estate as a separate, distinct and homogeneous 
race; that there may go from this people law-givers, prophets, 
leaders and preachers to redeem the Negro race in Africa. 
What God seems to write in the fiber of subjective mind audi 
spirit can be changed by no objective act of parliament, or 
objective amendments to constitutions. When an instinct is 
found flowing into the blood of a people, it may be accepted 
as coming from heaven. The caste feeling, therefore, which 
so many decry and seek to eradicate, is not wrong, but right, 
because structural. To speud our time and money iu bat- 
tling against this' is waste. The thing to do is to recognize 
it and give sympathy and support in line ^ntli it. The rea- 
son why we have not made greater headway since the war in 
lifting up the Negro than we have is because we have ex- 
pended so much of our energy in tearing down fences which 
God built, and which He puts up again as soon as we think 
they are down. Had there been no caste feeling in Egypt 
against the children of Israel there would have been no 
chosen people and no Holy Scriptures. Castedoesnot mean 
hate and enmity. Between peoples of different caste there 
may be and there should be mutual respect and trust and love 
and sympathy. 

"The Negro must remain in training with the white race 
here steadily until his natural teudeucies are superseded by 
a higher nature, that when the days of his probation are 
ended he may go forth as teacher, as preacher, as mechanic, 
and as a capable and God*fearing man to do the work in 
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Africa for which God h;is seemingly so marvelously raised 
him up and so strangely kept him and trained him, 

**The people of the North and the people of the South 
must learn to be patient with one another, and especially 
must Iwth learn to be patient with the Negro. We have all 
gained much knowledge since ]S(>5, but if we are patient 
and sweet and tender and kind, God will teach us a great 
deal more. That the South is the place where the Negro's 
future is to be worked out, is coming to be more and more 
the conviction of all who have his interests at heart. The 
people of the South are more kindly disposed toward him 
than the people of other sections of the country. There has 
been talk in regions where the Negroes are fe\p iu numbers 
alwut social equality- Equality of this sort is not the kind 
the Negro needs. What the Negro needs is industrial 
equality, and he finds more of that in the South than any- 
where else on earth. There are those who think the Negro i 
should be admitted to the same railway coaches, the same' 
hotels, the same schools and to the same churches as 
the white people. Those who live iu the South do not 
think so, but they believe he should be permitted to work 
upon the same building, to plow in the same field, to ham- 
mer iron iu the same shop, to spin cotton in the same fac- 
tory, and to make syrup at the same sugar-cane mill along 
with the white people. It is clear to those who know the 
facts that the Negro enjoys more equality in the realm of 
carpentry, and mechanics, and engineering, and agriculture, 
and milling in the South than he is permitted to enjoy iu the 
North. While a pastor iu Rome, Georgia, T built a clnirch. 
The foreman in its constructioa was a Negro, and he had 
many white men at work under him. I am building a church 
iu St. Louis now, a semi-Southern city, but Northern senti- 
ment is so strong here against Negro industrial equality, 
that if I were to go out to the comer of King's highway and 
Washington avenue, where the church is going up, to- 
tnorrow, and tell the workmen there that I bad concluded to 
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put a Negro foreman in charge, there is not a stone-mason, 
or carpenter, or h<)d-carrier connected with the building but 
■would lay down his tools. I could employ a Negro foreman 
to build a church in Rome, Georgia, but I cannot do it in 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

*'I read in the Clobe-Dcmocrat last spring an account of a 
scene at the Liggett & Meyers tobacco factorj' that would 
have been impossible in the South. It seems that the man- 
agers needed about one hundred and fifty additional children , 
from ten to fifteen years of age, to stem tolxicco. As they 
had already' alxiut all the while children they could find, 
they employed young Negroes to do the work; but these 
little darkies had no sooner appeared in the factory to take 
up their task than they were caught lx>dily b)-- the white 
children and pitched out of the windows. This would have 
happened, perhaps, in almost any tobacco factory in the 
Northern States, but it would never have happened in the 
Southern States. Aud yet the same children who pitch 
young Negroes out of the window.*i when they come to work 
with them would not object to sitting dowTi in the school, or 
in the railway car, or in the church with them. WHiat is 
the use to offer the Negro equality in the church, or theater, 
or school, or railway coach, if he has no equality in the shop 
or lUe factor}'? The South offers him equality where his 
rations are involved. They do believe in feeding him or 
giving him a chance to feed himself. The equality the 
doctrinaires offer the Negro would do him no good. It is 
not the side of himself upon which he needs equality. The 
equality he needs touches him in the regions of his practical 
life, and not in the realms of the drama or the upholstered 
railway palace. 

"During the time when the civil rights bill was being 
agitated, one Negro downi South met another on the street 
and undertook to explain to his sable brother the provisions 
of the bill. 'Why,' said the first speaker, 'by the provisions 
of this bill you can go to the first-class theater, just the same 
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as the wliitc folks. You can go to the fotir-doUar-a-day 
hotels and sit down at the first table along with them; you 
can pa}' your two dollars and get your sleeping c^r and sleep 
under the white sheets just the same as the white folks, and 
then, wheu you die, you can be buried lu a metallic coffin, 
just like the white folks. Why, sir, by the provisions ol 
this bill ' 

" 'Look here, nijjger, stop rite dar,' interposed the son of 
Ham addressed. 'Did you say there was provisions iu that 
bill? If dcy is, den I want 'em. I don't care anything 
about your four-doUar-a-day hotel or your Pullman palace 
car, or sleeping under white sheets, or getting buried iu an 
italic cofSn; but if dere is provisions in de bill I am tordcm, 
I waut a ham and a sack of flour jist as quick as I can git 
'em.' 

'*This story illustrates the difference between the Northern 
and Southern attitude iu regard lo the Negro. Our friends 
in the North have been auxious about his civil rights, while 
the Southern people have been concerned about his right to 
■work for bread and meat. One section does not seem to care 
whether he eats or not, just so he votes; the other section is 
not exceedingly anxious as to whether he voles or not, just 
so he eats. As it is necessary for him to eat 1 ,0!)5 times a 
year and to vote only once, it seems to me that those who 
are mainly concerned about giving him the right to eat, with 
no emphasis on voting, are better friends to him than those 
concerned mainly about giving him the right to vote, with 
no emphasis ou eatifig. 

**The future of the Negro is not to he worked out along 
political lines, but along the lines of industry, morality 
and religion. The side of his nature upon which he is 
richest is the religious. He is bom, seemingly, with more 
religion than human beings of any other race. Those 
who are to help him work out his future must lake knowl- 
edge of this fact. If we are to lift him up we must 
take ^')Id of him on his tropical, fertile side. Naturally 
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be is endowed with the most lively scuse of the unseen. 
Because of this, he is iii danger of being led into all sorts of 
extravagance. Religion with him is a luxury, in which he 
revels. If ever the divine and rational and perfect life of 
Jesus Christ is thoroughly reproduced in the religious side of 
the Negro race, that people will rise up as a strong man 
armed and go forth to redeem the continent of Africa. I 
believe it would be wise if all our people would concentrate 
their efforts for awhile now upon cultivating the religious 
side of our brother in black. Let his political side alone. 
There is more religious raw material iu him than material 
of any other sort, 

"In this way the learning and morality and Christian 
character of our noblest and best people would touch ^ud in- 
fluence and build up those colored young men and women 
looking for tbeir life-work iu preaching the go.spel to their 
people, or instructing them in the common schools. The 
Southern Methodist Church has a negro college in Augusta, 
Georgia, presided over by one of our most cultivated minis- 
ters, who is himself a member of one of the old aristocratic 
South Carolina families. This institution is devoted to pre- 
paring colored young men for the ministry among their own 
people, and to preparing teachers for work in the common 
colored schools. It is doing more good than any iustitutioa 
of the same grade in the whole Southern States. The teach- 
ers in it are consecrated Southern white people. There is a 
perfect understanding between the professors and the stu- 
dents — the professors know their place, and the colored stu- 
dents know their place. There is no friction, but mutual re- 
spect and trust, as was felt before thewar between the Chris- 
tian master and the faithful sen-ant. 

*'Another leading line along which the Negro's future is 
to be worked out is industrial. He should he helped, as many 
are helping hira, iu this direction. Everybody rejoices in the 
success of Booker T. Washington with his industrial school 
at Tuskegee, Alabama. Booker T. Washington himself 
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is the greatest thing the Negro race has produced in this 
generation. Prof. Huxley was at dinner with a company of 
gentlemen some years ago in London, when France and the 
French were being discussed. The party, being English, 
were almost nuited in the opinion that the French were a 
light, shallow, unpromising people. 'Yes,' said Mr. Hux- 
ley, 'but there is one thing we must all remember, France 
has Pasteur.' So, while many people today are ready to 
think there is no hopeful future for the Negro race, we should 
all remember that it has Bookt-r T. Washiugton. In the 
opinion of Prof. Huxley, Pasteur was, himself, reason suffi- 
cient for the existence of the French people; and Booker T, 
Washiugton is, himself, sufficient reason to give us hope for 
the future of the Negro. He has been raised up to show 
what the Negro can do with his hands, and to illustrate, in 
himself, what the Negro can become, as a man. 

"If all who want to help the Negro work out his future 
will turn their attention toward helping him along industrial, 
moral and religious lines for the next generation, and for 
the time being let his political fortunes take care of them- 
selves, we will fmd in thirty years that he is not such a diffi- 
cult proposition as the whole country seems united iu agree- 
ing that he is today." 

VII. THE NKGRO'S NEEDS. 

Doctor Lee's address before the "Current Topics Club" w-ib 
followed by oue at a meeting of the St. Louis Evangelical 
Alliance, December 30, 1901, in which he discussed the 
Negroes needs, after giving a succinct history of the intro- 
duction of African slavery into (his country. His remarks 
were as follows: 

*'.^s a general thing the relation of the slave to his owner 
was one of sympathy and good-will. Some of the most at- 
tractive and saintly and beautiful characters who have ever 
lived in the world, grew up among the Negroes in the South 
under tlie institution of slavery. From among those old 
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Negro saints, loving their cabins, their kinsfolk and the 
scenes in the midst of which they grew up, artists have found 
about the only types of character among us who have any 
promise of living in the popular songs of the people. There 
is a chanu and a wiusomeness about the character of 'Old 
Black Joe' that takes liold of llic imagination completely. I 
knew 'Old Black Joe,' and there are others here, if they 
ever lived in the South, who knew him. Stephen Collins 
Foster has given us his portrait without exaggeration. 
There he sits, back yonder in the days before 1860, in front 
of his cabin, under the shade of a peach tree, too old to 
work, talking to himself aud saying substautiall}'; 

"Gone arc the days wlicn ray heart was young and gay. 
Gone art my (riends from the cotton fields away, 
Gone from thi^ earth to a better land I know, 
I hear their gentle voices calling, 'Old Black Joe." 

"Where arc the hearts once so happy and so free? 
The children so dear that I held upon my knee? 
Gone to the shore where my soul has longed to jtOi 
I hear their gu-'iulc voices calling, "Old Black Joe.' 

'I'm coming, I'm coming. 
For my head is bending low, 
I hear those gcutle voices calling, 'Old Black Joe.* *' 



" 'Old Black Joe' grew up and grew old at home, loving 
his master and his missus, holding in the evening of his 
life their children or their gfraudchildren upon his knee, 
giving them quaint and interesting information about Br'er 
Rabbit and Br'er Fox. One who never knew him can never 
know what a lovely and tender-hearted old man he was. 
Such a specimen of generous, fragrant, responsive, confiding 
and simple manhood never could have been produced in the 
midst of a cruel and hard and harsh environment. Among 
many other types which have been given immortality in 
musiCf there is the Negro brought up on a plantation in the 
far South. He was sold to a master in another State. 

10 
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Still, with change of master and change of location, he re* 
tains his simplicity of character, his love for the old place 
and the old people. He has wandered far, bnthas never left 
the native and genuine and beautiful instincts of the human 
soul. Now in his old age, he sits down and gives himself 
up to memories of the past. He is thinking of the old plan- 
tation of his younger dajre, and to himself he meditates 

and says: 

'All 'round the little farm I wandered, 

when I wasyouug, 
Den many happy days I squandered, 

many de songs I sung. 
When [ was playing with my bnidder, 

happy was I, 
Ob take mc to my kind old miidder, 

dcrc let me live and die. 

'One little but among the bashes, 

one dat I love, 
Still sadly to my mem'ry rushes, 

uo matter wliere I rove. 
When wilt I see the bees ^'bumming:, 

uU round de comb? 
Wbeu n-iU I hear the baujo tummtug, 

down in my good old home? 

'All de world am sad and dreary, 

ebrywhere I roam. 
Oh darkies how my heart grows weary, 

far from the old folks Bt home. ' 



^'This old Suwanee Negro has gone into all the world. He 
has been idealised and made immortal in the most popular 
song, perhaps, ever written in this countiy. Tlie great 
singers always strike chords in the common heart, not only 
in New York, but also iu St. Petersburg and Vienna and 
Paris and London, when they respond to encores from the 
great audiences with 'Old Folks at Home.* It is well 
worth considering. Just why should others have been passed 
by — ^revolutionary heroes, early settlers, lonely Indians, 
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hunters on the plains, exiles of Eriu, aud this good humble, 
simple, pure-hearted, old Suwauee Negro selected to live for- 
ever iu America's most universal and popular song? The 
main reason, I believe, is found in the clement of homesick- 
ness, which makes up one of the permanent and essential 
qualities of the true Negro's life. There is a far away look 
on his face, and a longing deep in his nature, for things be- 
yond him and above him. By this sigh for the distant, by 
this yearning for the years of youth and the time of gladness 
-with which he somehow feels himself in corrcsJ)oudence 
through love for his God, the source of all spring-time and 
youth, he is transfigured. His nature glows; his face be- 
comes luminous with an inner light; his heart swells with 
unutterable hopes. Having no intellectual entanglements 
with doubt aud unbelief, he receives the impressions made 
by the impact of the unseen upon the surface of his religious 
nature as literal truth. He is so perfectly unsophisticated, 
so genuine and thoroughly himself, so completely artless 
and guileless, that all artists, as well as everj'body else, falls 
in love with him. The poor exile of Erin who has been 
standing on the beach, with the dew on his thin robe so long, 
is rather a touching figure. He makes a very good theme 
for poetry, as he stands looking from his sad foreign shore 
across the waters to the sweetest sea-beateu isle of the ocean, 
but one cannot resist the impression that he knows too well 
how to take care of himself iu an election, to be really as 
deeply sad aud louely as he looks. Heuce the world does not 
take him seriously enough to sing with any enthusiasm about 
his short-lived loneliness and grief. The old Suwauee Negro, 
on the other hand, has no opportunity to mend his earthly fort- 
unes. His homesickness is permanent and organic. Noth- 
iug is left him but his loved ones and his home in heaven. 
To these he turns with all the ardor aud strength of a re- 
newed, radiant nature. He has not a siugle earthly hope. 
Hence the artist passes by the Irishman and the successful 
American aud eushriues in everlasting song this heavenly- 
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minded old durky, and the world jjladly gives him the hom- 
age due to perfect simplicity and l>eauty of character. The 
barriers imposed npjii the Ncj^ro by the institutiou of slaver}' 
he did not resent, but accepted in obedience and good-will. 
He gave his nights to innocent and refreshing sleep, and not 
to intrigues and conspiracies. Slavery as a barrier served 
as a coutrolltT and generator of religious energy. WTieu the 
river which lias been spreading itself over a shallow expanse 
is shut within narrow rock walls, or when an expanded body 
of steani is coufined in a cylinder, the liraitatioa iu each case 
is a direct creator of power. Because of the limitation placed 
about the Negro by the institution of slavery, there was but 
one side of liiniself through which he had nntranimeled 
opportunity to flower, and that was his religious side, which 
covers alwut three-fourths of the surface of the Negro's life. 
Because of this the Negro was contented and happy in 
slavcn,*, and because he did, through large expression of 
himself on the side of his religious nature, become obedient, 
polite, Inimble and tender-hearted, his master loved him with 
great tenderness. The Southern people therefore like the 
Negroes. They ha\'c seen them at their best estate. They 
know when they grow up under the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, gcuuiuely pious and true, that they are charm- 
ing and attractive human beings. Hence wc find under the 
institution of slavery imitations of the highest types of char- 
acter that we are to find among them under the conditions of 
freedom. While the barrier of slavery has been taken awaj*, 
still the Negro is under limitations just as great, and- these 
arc iu reality the conditions of his advancement. It is now 
the barriers of poverty, of meager attainment, wbich^tc is to 
force, and which he must Icam will yield only to the steady 
push of industry and iinrelaxed training. These barriers 
arc the provisions of providence for keeping him at his top- 
most level and for getting- out of him all there is in him. 
Goethe well says: 'Kver\:thiug that frees onr spirit without 
giving us the mastery of our spirit is pernicious.' The fact 
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tliat the Megro is about four thousand years behind the wliite 
man in the career of civilization, is a limitation he must 
recognize about him. But this should be a source of inspira- 
tion. All the accumulations of history which have been 
made through the battles and strife of the ages he finds him- 
self in touch with without a fight. That these vast stores 
of accumulated human gain are above hira, and have been 
stored up without his aid or co-operation, furnishes him an 
altitude up which he has the pleasure of climbing. A poor 
man rescued from slow death should not, upon coming to 
consciousness and life, be unhappy because he finds himself 
poor in comparison with those who rescued him. He should 
be delighted at the opportunity of breathing and acting. The 
Negro just rescued from slavery worse than death in Africa, 
and from slavery better for hiiu, while it lasted, than freedom 
iu America, should not sx^mpathize with himself and com- 
miserate himself because of the respects in which he is not 
2qual to those who have been \vrestling with the problems of 
civilized existence for thousands of years before he ^\'as born 
to civilization. He should rejoice at the privilege of just 
living and breathing and having his being in an enlightened 
Christian country. The Negro has not pi^ide quite enough 
of the fact that he is alive in the midst of the greatest gov- 
ernment the world ever saw. He has been looking at himself 
too much from the standpoint of the white man in America 
and not enough from the standpoint of the black man in 
Africa. There is not a poor white man among us, measur- 
ing all things from the purely worldly standpoint, but can 
work himself to the boiling point of miserj- by looking at 
hiraselifrom the standpoint of privilege enjoyed by an Astor 
with bis millions, his yaclit.s and his niansious. 

*'The Negroes have been too mucii inclined to gird attheir 
limitations of position and gifts, and have placed too much 
hope in outside amendments to the constitution and civil 
rights bills to redress their inequalities. The stoic Kpictetus, 
though a slave, did not cry out against his limitations, but 
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got even with his master and everybody else by writing his 
discourses, and afterwards had emperors for his disciples. 
'Against the superiority of another/ says Goethe, 'there is no 
remedy but love.' Against the superiority of the white man 
under slavery, the Negro found a remedy in loving him. This 
gave him a simplicity and bcautj' of character; and now un- 
der freedom, he will find the only remedy against any supe- 
riority with which he meets, to be love; this will insure sim- 
plicit}' and beauty of character again. While the Negro is to 
work out his own destiny, it is the solemn duty of the white 
man who brought him by force to this country, to help him. 
And first of all he must have the sympathy and love of the 
white man. These are not to be exhausted in words and theo- 
ries. There have been enough theories, Itindly and Christiau, 
about the Negro since the war, had they been practical, not 
only to have given to every one of them in the South, forty 
acres of land and a mule, but a life of the most rosy com- 
pleteness. It has taken the colored man a third of a century 
to Icam that fine theories do not help him. What the Nej 
needs more than anything else today is fair treatment by the 
great industrial classes of the country. 

"There are forty thousand Negroes in St . Louis, and among 
thera many first-class carpenters and brick-masons, yet be-J 
cause of their color, they are excluded from work on all the 
great buildings, in all the great machine shops, and from all 
the main trunk lines of legitimate industry. They are still 
pennitted to break rock in the streets, to dig ditches, to clean 
out sewers, to drive drays, hacks and coal wagons, but from 
all higher grades of work, which call for skill, and which 
command better wages, they are as absolutely shut out as 
though they were not human beings. Laboring men have a 
perfect right to organize themselves into brotherhoods and 
unions for their protection, and for the advancement of their 
interests. There is not any doubt but that they have lifted 
themselves and their labor to a higher plane through organ- 
ization. But it is not right to exclude men from the unions 
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on account of color. The right of the Negro to live is cer- 
tainly inalienable, but how can he live and support his fam- 
ily if he is not given a fair opportunity along with other 
men , to work anywhere and in any Hue of industry for whicli 
he qualifies himself? The Negro is entitled to absolute in- 
dustrial equality. It must be remembered that he did not 
just arrive on the shores of America yesterday, and were he 
a new-comer, the right to work anywhere would still be bis. 
But the Negro has been here ever since 1620 — two hundred 
and eighty-one years. He cleared most of the forests in the 
Southern States. He produced the cotton by the sale and 
manufacture of which has come much of the wealth of this 
country. He produced the cane from which the laboring 
men have been sweetening their coffee for two hundred years. 
He produced the syrup which has been doubling and quad- 
rupling the value of waffles and pan-cakes which the labor- 
ing men have been enjoying at breakfast for a couple of 
centuries. He should not be treated as an alien and a 
foreigner by labor unions, for he is less a foreigner than al- 
most any other class of people. If anybody is native and to 
the manor borii, he is. We owe it not only to the Negro, but 
to ourselves to give him the same opportunity to work that is 
enjoyed by the white man. I am a Southerner, and have all 
the feelings common to Southern people with reference to 
Negro social equality. But Southern people have no op- 
pcraition to Negro industrial equality. They, believe in it. 
After an address delivered at the 'Current Topics Club' of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, some weeks ago, on the sub- 
ject of the Negro's future, a committee of Negroes represent- 
ing the leading colored interests of the city called at my house 
to express the thanks of the colored people of St. Louis to 
me for the address I delivered. As they were intelligent 
Negroes, I embraced the opportunity to get all the informa- 
tion I could about the present conditions of the Negro in this 
city. I was simpl}^ amazed at what I learned. No one who 
has not paid attention to the question, can have any proper 
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conceptioa of the difficulties with vhicb Negroes right here in] 
our midst are confronted today. The most patlietic aspect 
of the whole Negro problem is foand in the gradual closing 
agaiiust hrai of all the leading indastries. Thb takes front' 
him the stimulus of qualifying himself for work. He is 
thro\m back into a life of idleness, or else is shut np for the 
means of subsistence to odd jobs, or such small tiisks here 
and there xs he may find to do. He has no way of bringing 
his wrongs to the consideration of the public. We can hardly 
bring ourselves to realize how pitiable his condition is, in 
view of the industrial inequalities which have been gathering 
against him during the last quarter of a centurj'. He is the 
nation's ward. The most bloody war ever ^^-aged betn-een 
civilized States was continued for four long years to give him 
his freedom. Billions of dollars were spent in his behalf. 
Billions more have been spent since the war in paying pen- 
sions to old soldiers who fought to give him his freedom. 
Tlie Grand .Army of the Republic holds its great annual 
reunion every year, and the most thrilling and inspiring 
thought that comes to them on these great occasions is that 
they knocked the shackles from the Hmbs of four millions of 
slaves. - And yet this man who has cost the country' more 
lives and more money than any other man ever cost any 
country in all history, stands among us in the pitiable plight 
of being debarred from every great line of handicraft. 
There is not a P()le or Scandinavian just landed in America 
yesterday, however full his head may Ije of auarchy, andhts 
heart of enmity* to the goverument, bnt enjoj's opportunities 
wc deny to our Negroes, who naturally love the government , 
and who have been here nearly three hundred years, and who 
have never produced an anarchist in all history-. The glorj- 
of freeing the slaves will depart from the Grand .\riny of the 
Republic, and from the States which remained true to the 
ITiiion if they permit them, because of want of fair opportu- 
nities to work enjoyed by others, to enslave themselves again 
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by vices cradled iii idleuess into which ihey h;ive been un- 
justly driven. 

"One otlicr iuteresting- fact about the Negro needs to be 
carefully weighed and considered by those who desire to assist 
hiin iu workiiijf out his destiuy, and that is the vast stores 
of religious raw material that are lying in the depths of his 
n;iture. There are deposits here wliich run l>ack over thou- 
sands of years, covering raucli of his lonely, fear-beset life in 
the midst of the deep, dark, lion-and-tiger-hannted forests 
of Africa. This is the most wonderful and immense asset 
of the Negro's life. Through this side of himself he is to 
Hi)d his power and his mission in the world. He as little 
understands himself here as others understand him. But all 
who have seen the Negroes in their great meetings have 
recognized the religious element as the deepest and most 
important in their nature. It is mysterious and impene- 
trable and beyond analysis, but its weird presence no one 
can doubt. Great congregations come under its spell and 
are held as one palpitating mass as if clasped together by an 
unseen power. The music through which they seek to give 
expression to their religions feelings is the most wonderful 
ever heard and touches the soul. There are intimations 
of vast storms, of wide-spreading plains, of moinitains of the 
moon, of struggles with wild beasts in the dark woods, long 
rivers like the Nile, of the gold coast with its awful idolatry. 
The influence of this music is felt as ranch by llie cultivated 
as the uncultivated. Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field telephoned 
nie one morning in Atlanta to meet him at the hotel and 
accompany him to Spellman's Seminary. This is a school 
built by John D. Rockefeller for the education of colored 
girls. There were eight hundred students in the institution 
at the time. Announcing ourselves, the principal brought 
the whole school into the chapel. Doctor Field wanted to 
hear them sing. They I)egan with regulation Sunday- 
school songs, and Doctor Field was not much impressed, 
though they sang as well as others. I asked the principal 
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to have them give us some regular Negro music. They did 
not like tliis, for it lias been the eBort of the educated 
Negroes to" get as far from what is natix'c and peculiar to 
themselves as possible. But some oue in the audience 
moaned or intoned all alone a line of 'Swing low, swccl 
chariot.' She was joined by another, then they fell in by 
fours and eights, until the whole eight hundred were givinj 
us the most weird aud affecting music to which one ever' 
listened. 'I looked up the road and what did I sec a-coming 
for to carrj' me home; a band of angels a-comiug after me, 
coming for to carry nie home; swing low, sweet chariot, 
coming for to carry me home.* The great organist at Luzerne, 
Switzerland, never had more success in seemingly pulling 
down out of the clouds, through bis itistnmient, real storms 
with thunder aud lightning and hail and wind and rain than 
these singers, with their voices, had in seeming to fill the air 
with real chariots — swinging low, down from the sky, and 
with real hands of angels coming down every road leading^! 
to the chapel. 

"The effect on thedistinguished traveler and editor, Doctor 
Field, was remarkable. The fountains of the great deep of 
his emotions were broken up, aud he was weeping like a 
child. In a short address after the service of song, he told 
the students that they made a great nu.stake in seeking, 
through vain and shallow imitation of the white folks, togetj 
themselves educated away from the real sources of power 
which belonged to them as a race. 

"Through the explorations of Livingstone and Stanley a 
map of the vast objective continent of Africa has been made 
approximately correct. Its rivers, lakes, mountains and 
plains have been partially surveyed and named. Now a 
Livingstone is needed to explore and give to the world a map 
of the immense subjective continent of religious and emo- 
tional .A.frica. In this interior, aud as yet untraveled, un- 
known of himself, the Negro is to find the wealth and glory 
of his nature, and the reason of his existence in the worid. 
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Wlieii tlie explorer retimis to civilizatkm from the long and 
difficult journey into the interior continent of religious and 
emotional Africa, lie will be able to give to the Xcgro a geog- 
raphy of himself^ from which he can sec his place and his 
mission in the u-orld. From tins he will doubtless learn 
that he has been in training for nearly three hnndred years 
in America, iu order that he may be ready at the call of Ood 
to go forth to redeem his race from barbarism , woret than 
death, iu Africa." 

Vni. TJIK NKCRO AND tHR SIGNS OF CI\'lI,IZATION. 

nV BOOKRR T. WASKIKCTOK. 

There arc certain visible signs of civilization and strength 
which the world demands that each individual or race ex* 
hihit before it is taken seriously into cfmsideration in the 
aSairs of the world. Unless these visible evidences of ability 
and strength are forthcoming, mere abstract talking and 
mere claiming of "rights" anionut to little. Tins isa prin- 
ciple that is as broad and old as the world and is not confined 
to the conditions that exist Iwtween the white man and the 
black man iu the South. We may be inclined to exalt intel- 
lectual acquirements over the material, but all will aclcnowl- 
edge that the possession of the material has an influence that 
is lasting and nniui.stakahle. As one gt)C.s through ourwcst- 
eni Slates and sees the Scandinavians in ^fiunesota, for ex- 
ample, owning and operating nearly one-third of the farms 
in the State, and then as he goes through one of thccilicsof 
Minnesota and sees block after block of brick stores owned 
by these Scandinavians, as he sees factories and street rail- 
ways owned and operated by these same people, and as he 
notes that as a rule these people live in neat, well-kept cot- 
tages, that have been paid for, where there is refinement 
and cultnnr, on nice streets, he can't help but have confi- 
dence in and respect for such people, no matter how he has 
been educated to feel regarding tliem. The material, visible 
aud tangible ckmeuts in this case teach a lesson that al- 
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most nothing else can. It may be said in oppositiou to this 
view that lliis is exalting too high the uialeriiil side of life. 
I do not take this view. Let us see what is back of this ma- 
terial possession. In the first place, the possession of prop- 
erty is an evidence of niciiLal discipline, mental grasp and 
control. It is an evidence of self-sacriBcc. It is an evi- 
dence of economy. It is an evidence of thrift and industrj'. 
It is an evidence of fixedness of character and purpose. It 
is au cvidcnccof interest in pure and intelligent government, 
for no man can possess property without having tlic deepest 
interest in all that pertains to local and national government. 
The black man who owns $50,000 worth of propertj'' in a 
town is going to think a good many times before he votes for 
the officer who will have the liberty of taxing his propert)'. 
If he thinks that a colored law-maker will nse his taxing 
power wrongfully, he is not likely to vote for him merely for 
the sentimental reason that lie is a black man. The black man 
who owns 4^0,000 worth of propex'ty in a town is not likely to 
continneto vote for iin-publican law-maker if he knows that a 
democratic one will bring lower taxes and better protection 
to his property. Say or think what we will there is but one 
way for the Xegro to get up, and that is for him to pay the 
cost, and when he has paid the cost— paid the price of his 
freedom — it will appear in the beautiful, well-kept home, in 
the increasing bank account, in the farm and crops that are 
free from debt, in the ownership of railroad and municipal 
stocks and Iwnds, in the well-kept store, in the well-fitted 
laundry, in the absence of mere superficial displaj-. These 
are a few of the universal and indisputable signs of the high- 
est civilization, and the Negro must possess them or be de- 
barred. All mere abstract talk about the possibility of pos- 
sessing lliem or his intention to possess tlicni counts for lit- 
tle. He must actually possess them, and the only way to 
possess them is to pos.sess them. From every standpoint of 
interest it is tlic duty of the Negro himself, and the duty of 
the Sontliem white man as well as the white man in the 
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North, to see that the Negro be helped forward as fast as 
possible towai-cls the possession of these evidences of civiliza- 
tion. How can it best be done? Where is the begiiiningto 
be made? It can be done bythe Negro beginning right now 
and where lie finds himself. A\'hat I am anxious for is for 
the Xegro to be in acuial possession of all the elements of 
the highest civilization, and when he is so possessed ihe bur- 
den of his future treatment by the white man must rest upou 
the white man. 

I repeat, let the Negro begin right where he is, by putting 
the greatest amount of intelligence in skill and dignity into 
the occupations by which he is surrounded. Let him learn 
to do common things in an uncommon manner. Whenever 
in the South, for example, the Negro is the carpenter, let 
him realize that he cannot remain the carpenter unless peo- 
ple arc sure that no one can excel him as a carpenter. This 
black carpenter should strive in every way possible to keep 
himself abreast of the best woodwork done in the world. He 
should be constantly studying the best journals and books 
bearing on carpentry. He should watch for cvcrj' improve- 
ment in his line. When this carpenter's son is educated in 
college or elsewhere, he should see that his son studies me- 
chanical and architectural drawing. He should not only 
have his son taught practical carpeutrj', but should see that 
in addition to his literary education, lie is a 6rst-class archi- 
tect as well — that, if possible, he has an idea of landscape 
gardening and house furnishing. In a word, he should see 
that his son knows so much about woodwork, house con- 
struction, and everything that pertains to making a house 
all that it shoidd be, that his services are in constant de- 
mand. One such Negro in each community will give char- 
acter to a hundred other Negroes. It is the kind of effort 
that will put the Negro ou his feet. What I have said of 
carpentry is equally true of dozeas of occupations now within 
the Negro'.s hands. The second or third generation of 
this black man need not l)e carpenters, but can nspire sue* 
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cessfuUy to somethiug Uiglier because the foundation lias 
beeu laid. 

It is dot only the duty of the Negro to thus put himself 
in possession of the signs of civilization, but it is also the 
plainest duty of the white man, North and South, to help the 
Negro to do so in a more generous manner than ever before. 
One-third of the population of the South is colored. Igno- 
rance in any country or among any people is the sign of pov- 
erty , crime and incompetency. No State car have the high- 
est civilization and prosperity with one-third of its population 
down. This one-third w ill prove a constant millstone about 
the neck of the other two-thirds. Every oue-room Negro 
cabin in the South, where there is ignorance, poverty and 
stupidity, is an adverse advertisement of the State, the bad 
effects of which no white man in the next generation can es- 
cape. 

IX. THK negro's part IN THE SOUTH'S UPBUII.DING. 

I have read a little pamphlet, WTitten by a well-educated 
colored man, Mr. George W. Car\'er, giving the result of 
some of his experiments in raising sweet potatoes this year. 
In. this pamphlet, this colored man has shown in plain, 
simple language, based on scientific principles, how he has 
raised two hundred and sixly-six bushels of sweet potatoes 
on a single acre of common land, and made a net profit of 
$121. The average yield of sweet potatoes in the South, 
where this experiment was tried, is thirt3'-scven bnshels 
per acre. This same colored man is now preparing to 
make the same land prodr.ce five hundred bushels of po- 
tatoes. I have watched this experiment with a good deal of 
interest. The thing that has interested me most regarding 
this experiment has I>eeu the deep interest which the neigh- 
boring white farmers took in it. 1 do not believe that a 
single one of the dozens of white farmers who visited the 
field to see the unusual yield of potatoes ever thought of 
having any prejudice or feeling against this colored man 
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K because his education had euabled hiui to make an unusual 

■ success ill the raisiug of potatoes. On the other hand, there 

\ were many evidences of the deepest respect for this colored 

^^^ mail and gratitude for the information uhich he had furnished. 
^^P If I were to write a volume, I do not think I could stACe 
the case of the Negro more strongly than this illustration 
puts it. 

I am fully aware of all the disadvantages to which the 
Negro is subjected. Notwithstanding all this, I believe I 
do not overestimate matters when I say that it .seldom ever 
happens in historj' that a race has such uu opportunity to 
make itself felt in the upbuilding of a couiitrj' as is now true 
of the Negro race, especially in the South. I feel equally 
confident in saying that no individual or race that makes 
itself permanently felt in the buildiug of a country is long 
left witliout proper reward and recognition. 

The most important problem tliat is now confronting the 
Negro and the Negro's friends, is the turning of the force of 
the Negro's education in that direction that will contribute 
most effectually toward the betterment of the condition of the 
country and the Negro himself. 

Recurring again to the instance of the colored man who 
made his education felt In the production of sweet pota- 
toes, I would say that if we had a hundred such men in each 
county in the South there would be no race problem to 
discuss. But how are we to get such men? In the first 
place, those interested in the education of the Negro must 
begin to look facts and conditions in the face. Too great a 
,p has been left between the Negro's real condition and the 
sition which we have tried to fit him for through the medium 
of our text-books. We overlook in many cases the long 
years of .schooling in experience and discipline that any race 
must have before it can get the greatest amount of good out 
of the text-Uiok nialter that has been given the black man 
^tnch that the Negro has studied presupposes conditicms 
that do not as vet exist in hi$ case. 1 do not waut to be 
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misuiideTstoticl. I favor the liighest and most thorough de- 
velopiiieut of the Negro's mind. No race can accomplish 
anything till its mind is awakened. But the weak point 
has been in the past, in too many cases, between the Negro's 
educated brains and his opportunity or manner of eaniing 
his daily living. There has been ahnost no thought of con- 
necting the educated brain with the educated hand. The ed- 
ucation of the Negro, in too many cases, has presumed that he 
had years of wealth, culture and even luxury behind him, just 
as is true of New England. Even Mr. Cornelius Vauderbilt, 
with his millions behind liim, finds it necessary, to put his 
son into a machine shop, and thus connect his brain-training 
with something that is vital and practical. If this is true 
of the Vauderbilts, should it not be a thousandfold more 
true of the Negro in his present condition? Education 
oi the head increases wants. Unless the hands are educated 
at tliesame time, so as to supply these increased wants, in too 
many cases you will have an individual who is of little benefit 
to socictv. 

But, to return more directly to my subject, I would say 
without hesitation that, judging by what I have experienced 
and obser\'ed, the best way for the Negro to contribute toward 
the building up of the South and his own welfare, is for him 
to turn the force of his education, during the next fifty years, 
very largely in the direction of scientific and industrial 
training, in connection with moral and religious training. 
It is almost a crime, in many eaScs, to take young men from 
the fanu> or from a farming district, and educate them, as is 
often done, in every other subject except agriculture — the 
oue subject that they should know the most about. The 
result is that the young man, instead of being educated to 
love agriculture, is educated out of sympathy with it; and 
instead of returning to his old father's farm, after leaving 
college, and showing him how to raise more produce with 
less labor, the young man is often tempted to go into the 
city or town to live by his wits. 
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In most parts of the South the Negro has ihe labor in his 
possession, but be will not hold it unless he is taaght to put 
brains and skill into the comuinu occupations that are about 
him, and at the same time to dignify common labor. 

In most of the cities of the South the Negro can be an 
architect, a contractor, a builder and a bricktuaker; and what 
is true of these callings is true of any numljer of other occu- 
pations — for women as well as men. 

Whenever a black man makes himself of real service to 
a community or State, that service will not remain un- 
recognized, as is the case of the man who raised the sweet 
potatoes. If our people enter heartily, in a whole-souled 
manner, into all the industrial walks of life, by prepar- 
ing to do some conscientious work, by doing something 
better than some one else can do it, they will not only make 
a great contribution to the ■^vealth of the South, but they 
will earn the gratitude of the white citizens to the extent 
that every black man will find a secure place in the hearts of 
the white people of the section. 

Not only this, but it is only through industrial develop- 
ment that the Negro can promote his own development. I 
know bow strong the temptation is to say that what the 
Negro wauls to have emphasized is the languages, fiue arts 
and the various professions. These are veiy well for a few, 
but for the great mass of our people this is not what we want 
in this generation. The l>est way to promote what is called 
"higher education" for the black man is for us in this gen- 
eration to throw aside all nonsense, all non-essentials, and 
begin at the Iwttom and work up through agriculture, the 
trades, domestic science and household economy. In this 
way we lay a material foundation for our children and grand- 
children to get the greatest benefit out of abstract education. 
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X. THE NEGRO AND HtS RELATION TO THE SOUTH. 

[Booker T. Waabiugtoa's Atldrcss Hefore the Southern InduatriiU Convention 
■t UnnUvillc, Alabama, October 12, 18U9,] 

* ' In all discussion and legislation bearing upon tlie presence 
of the Negro in America, it should l)e borne in mind that we 
are dealing with a people who were forced to come here with- 
out their consent and iu the face of a most earnest protest. 
This gives the Negro a claim upon your sympathy and gen- 
erosity that no other race can possess. Besides, though 
forced from his native laud into residence in a country that 
was not of his choosing, he has earned his right to the title 
of American citizen by obedience to the law, by patriotism 
and fidelity, and by llie millions which his brawny arras 
and willing hands have added to the we:ilili of this country. 

"In saying what I have today, although a Negro and an 
ex-slave myself, there is no white man whose heart is more 
wrapped up in every interest of the South and loves it more 
dearly than is true of myself. She can have no .soitow that 
I do not share; she can have no prosperity that I do not 
rejoice in; she can commit no error that I do not deplore; 
she can take no step forward that I do not approve. 

"Different in race, iu color, iu history, we can teach the 
world that, although thus differing,' it is possible for us to 
dwell side by side in love, in peace and in material prosperity. 
We can be one, as I believe we will be in a larger degree in 
the future, in sympathy, purpose, forbearance and uiutunl 
helpfulness. Let him who would embitter, who would bring 
strife Ijetween your race aud mine, 'be accursed in his basket 
and his store, accursed in the fruit of his Ixidy and in the 
fruit of his land.' .Vo man can plan the degradation of 
another race without Ijeing himself degraded. The highest 
test of the civilization of any nice is its willingness to extend 
A helping hand to the less fortunate. 

"The South extends a protectiugarm and a welcome voice 
to the foreigner, all nationalities, languages aud coudilions; 
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but in this I pray that you will not forget the black man at 
your door, whose habits you know, whose fidelity you have 
tested. You may make of others larger gatherers of wealth, 
but you cannot make of them more law-abiding, tiseful and 
God-fearing people than the Negroes, who have been by your 
side for three ceuturies, and whose toil in forest, field and 
mine has helped to make the South the land of promise and 
glorious jwssibility. 

"If the South is to go forward and not stand still, if she is 
to reach the highest reward from her wonderful resources and 
keep abreast of the progress of the world, she must reach 
that point, without needless delay, where she will not be 
continually ndvertisiug to the world that she has a race ques- 
tion to settle. We must reach that point where at every 
election, from the choice of a magistrate to that of a governor, 
the decision will not hinge upon a discussion or a revival of 
the race question. We must arrive at the period where the 
great fundamental questions of good roads, education of 
fanners, agricultural and mineral development, manufactur- 
ing and industrial and public school ttlucatiou will be, in a 
large degree, the absorbing topics in our political campaigns. 
Btit that wc may get this question from among us, the white 
man has a duty to perfonn; the black man has a duty to 
perform. No question is ever pennanently settled until it is 
settled in the principles of highest justice. Capital aud law- 
lessness will not dwell logelher. The white man who learns 
to disregard the law when a Negro is concerned, will soon 
disregard it when a white man is coucemed. 

*'For years all acknowledge that the South has suffered 
from the low price of cotton because of over-production. 
The economic history of the world teaches that an igno- 
rant farming class means a single crop, and that a single 
crop means, too often, low prices from o\'er-production or 
famine from under-production. The Negro constitutes the 
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principal farniiug class of the South. So long as the Negro 
is ignorant in head, unskilled in hand, unacquainted with 
labor-saving machinery, so long will he confine himself to a 
single crop, and over-production of cotton will result. So 
long as this is true you will be bound in economic fetters; 
you will be hugging the bear while crying for some cue to 
help you let go, Every man, black and white, in the South, 
with his crop mortgaged, in debt at the end of the year, 
buying his meat from Iowa, his corn from Illinois, his shoes 
from New York, his clothing from Pennsylvania, his wagon 
frOm Indiana, his plow from Massachusetts, his mule from 
Missouri, his coffin from Ohio, every one who is thus situated 
is a citizen who is not producing the highest results for his 
State. It is argued that the South is too poor to educate 
such an individual so as to make him an intelligent producer. 
I reply that the South is too poor not to educate such an in- 
dividu;il. 

"Ignorance is raanyfold more costly to tax-paj^ers than 
intelligence. Hver>' black youth that is given this training 
of hand and strength of mind, so that he is able to grasp 
the full meaning and responsibility of the nieaniug of life, 
so that he cau go into some forest and turn the raw materia] 
into \vagons and buggies, becomes a citizen who is able to 
add to the wealth of the State and to bear his share of the 
expenses of educaiional government. Do you suggest that 
this cannot be done? I answer that it is being done every 
day at Tuskegee, and should be duplicated in a hundred 
places in every Southern State. This I take to be the 'White 
Man's Burden* just now — no, no, not his burden, but his 
privilege, his opportunity to give the black man sight, to 
give him strength, skill of hand, light of mind and honesty 
of heart. Do this, my white friends, and I Avill paint yon 
a picture that shall rcprescut the future, partly as the out* 
come of this industrial couvention, and will represent the 
land where your race and mine must dwell. 

"Fourteen slaves brought into the South a few centuries 
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ago, in iguorauce, superstition and weakness, are now a free 
people, multiplied into eight millions. They are surrounded, 
protected, encouraged, educated in hand, heart and head, 
given the full protection of the law, the highest justice meted 
out to them through courts and legislative enactmeuts. They 
are stimulated and not oppressed, ntede citizens and not 
aliens, made to understand by word and act that, iu propor- 
tion as they show themselves worthy to hear responsibilities, 
the greater opportunities will be given them. I see them 
loving you, trusting j'ou, adding to the wealth, the intelli- 
gence, the renown of each Southern Commonwealth. In 
tuni, I see you confiding in them, eunobliug them, beckoning 
them ou to the highest success, and we have all been made 
to appreciate in full that — 

'The slave's chata and the master's alike are broken. 
The one curse of the race held both in tether; 
Tlicy are rising, all are rising, 
The black and wliite together.' " 

XI. "thk akcient governor." 

An illustration of the respect and consideration with which 
worthy Negroes are treated by Kentuckians is furnished by 
the story of Daniel Clark, as related in Thompson's ' ' Young 
People's Historj' of Kentucky." When Gov. James Clark 
came to Frankfort (ISi^G) to assume the duties of his office 
he had with him as a body-servant a Negro man, Daniel, 
who, many j'ears before, had l>een brought by slave-dealers 
from Africa to Charleston, SoiUh Carolina, and afterward 
came into the possession of the Clark family in Kentucky. 
He was old enough when bought or captured in his native 
country to note the incidents of the ocean voyage, which he 
remembered distinctly during his long life. On coming to 
Frankfort he was employed about the governor's mansion 
and the executive office, and for thirty-six years, through all 
the changes of administration, he continued in this service, 
and came to be known as the "Ancient Governor." On the 

17 
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27th of January, 1872, the Senate of Kentucky passed a bill 
by a majorit}' of thirty out of thirty-four votes cast, giving 
him a pension of $12,50 per month for life, on the ground 
that he was then , in the language of the bill , " a very old and 
infirm man, not able to work or to perform the full duties of 
said office any longer, and as an evidence of the appreciation 
in wiiicli Kentucky holds his faithfuliies.s and honesty, 
aud of her unwillingness that he shall want for a support." 
Peudmg the consideration of the bill by the House he died; 
aud the legislature passed a joint resolution, February 17th, 
commending hi tn as'"a notable example to all men, white 
or black, of industry, sobriety, courtesy according to his 
station^ and integrity in office." 



CHAPTER X. 

Industrial Training and Negro DKVEi.orMENT. 

I. ADDRESS BY BOOKER T. WASIIINCTOX. 

**QINCE tlie war no one subject has been more mistmder- 
*~5 stood than that of the object and value of mdustrml edu- 
cationforthe Negro. To begin \vith, it must be borne in mind 
that the condition that existed in the Sonlh immediately 
after the war, and that now exists, is a peculiar one, without 
a parallel in histor5\ This being true, it seems to ine that 
the wise and honest thing is to make a study of the actual 
condition and environment of the Negro, and do that which 
is best for him, regardless of whether the same thing has 
been done for another race in exactly the same way. There 
are those among our friends of the white race, and those 
among my own race, who assert with a good deal of earnest- 
ness, that there is no difference between the white man and 
the black man in this countn,*. This sounds very pleasant 
and tickles the fancy, hut when we apply the test of hard, 
cold-logic to it, we must acknowledge that there is a differ- 
ence; not an iuhereut one, not a racial one, but a difference 
growing out of unequal opportunities in the past. 

"If I might be pennitted to even seem to criticise some of 
the educational work that has been done in, the South, I 
would say that the weak point has been in a failure to recog- 
nize this difference. 

' ' Negro education , immediately after the war, in most cases, 
was begun too nearly at the point where New England educa- 
tion bad ended. Let me illustrate: One of the saddest 
sights I ever saw was the placing of a $300 rosewood piano 
in a country school in the South that was located in the 
midst of the 'Black Belt.* Am I arguing against th« 
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teaching of instnimcutal music to the Negroes in that com- 
iminity? Not at all; only I should have deferred those 
music lessons about twenty-five years. There are such 
pianos in thousands of New England homes, but behind 
the piano in the New England home there were one hun- 
dred ycais of toil, sacrifice and economy; there was the 
small manufacturing industry, started several years ago by 
hand-power, now grown into a great business; there was the 
ownership in land, a comfortable home free from debt, a bank 
account. In this 'Black Belt' community where this piano 
went, four-fiflhs of the people owned no land, many lived Ju 
rented one-room cabins, many were in debt for food supplies, 
many mortgaged their crops for the food on which to live and 
not one had a bank account. In this case how much wiser 
it woiild have been to have taught the girls to this commu- 
nity how to do their own sewing, how to cook iutelligently 
and economically, housekeeping, something of dair>'ing and 
horticulture; the boys something of fanutug in connection 
with their common school education, instead of awakening in 
these people a desire for a musical instinmcnt, which re- 
sulted in their parents going in debt for a third-rate piano or 
organ before a home was purchased. These industrial les- 
sons would have awakeued in this community a desire for 
homes and would have given the people the ability to free 
themselves from industrial slavery, to the extent that most 
of them would have soon i>urchased homes. After the home 
and the necessaries of life were supplied, could come the piano; 
one piano lesson in a home is worth twenty in a rented log 
cabin. 

"Only a few days ago T saw a colored minister preparing his 
Sunday sermon just as the New England minister prepares 
his sermon. But this colored minister was in a broken-down, 
leaky, rented log cabin, with weeds in the yard, sum>nnded 
by evidences of poverty, filth and want of thrift. This min- 
ister had spent some time in school studying theology. 
How much better would it have been to have had this mia- 
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istcr taught the dignity of labor, theoretical and practical 
farming in connection with his theology, so that he could 
have added to his meager salary and set an example to his 
people in the matter of living iu a decent house and correct 
farming — in a word, this minister should have been taught 
that his condition, and that of his people, was not that of a 
New England community, and he should have been so trained 
as to meet the actual needs and conditions of the colored peo- 
ple in this eomraunit}'. 

"God, for two hundred and fifty years, was preparing the 
way for the redemption of the Negro through industrial de- 
velopment. First, He made the Southern white man do bus- 
iness with the Negro for two hundred and fifty years iu a way 
that no one else bas done business wltU him. If a Southern 
white man wanted a house or a bridge built, he consulted a 
Nc^o mechanic about the plan, about the building of the 
hotise or the bridge. If he wanted a suit of clothes or a pair 
of shoes made, it was the Negro tailur or shoemaker that he 
Talked to. Secondl}', every large slave plantation iu the 
South was, in a limited sense, an industrial school. On 
these plantations there were scores of young colored men and 
women who were constantly being trained, not alone as com- 
mon farmers, but as carpenters, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 
plasterers, brick-masons, engineers, bridge-builders, cooks, 
dressmakers, housekeepers, etc. I would be the last to 
apologize for the curse of slavery, but I am simply stating 
facts. This training was crude and was given for selfish 
purposes and did not answer the highest purpose, because 
there was an absence of literary training in councctinn with 
thai of Ihe hand. Nevertheless, this business contact with 
the Southern white man and the industrial training received 
on these plantations, put us at the close of the war lulo pos- 
session of all the common and skilled labor in the South. 
For nearly twenty years after the war, except in one or two 
cases, the value of the industrial training given by the Ne- 
groes^ former masters on the plantations and elsewhere was 
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ovexlooked. Ne^o men and vomen vere edaratad m fitei^ 
ature, matheauaics and the sciences, wkfa bo Aoqght of 
«Hiut had taken place on these pUntadons far tvo end a Uf < 
oeaxories. After twenty years, tbose viio 'wese rrmtaA as 
nc^anics, etc., during slavery, began to di s ap pe ar by derth, 
and gradually we awoke to the lact that wr had no <aac ta 
take their places. We had trained 9oorcs of ytxu^ iBea in 
Creek, but few in carpentry, or mechanical or afdntectnnl 
drawing; wc bad trained many in Latin, bnt almost nooe as 
engineers, bridge^bntlders and machinists. Numbers were 
taken from the fann and edacated, but were educated in 
everything cxcx-pt agriculture; hence they had no sympathy 
with farm lUc and did not return to it. 

* 'The place made vacant by old Uncle Jim . who was trained 
as a carpenter during slavery, and who, since the war, had 
bccu tlic leading contractor and builder in the Southern town, 
had to be filled. No young colored carpenter capable of 
filling Uncle Jim's place conld be found. The ixsult was 
that his place was filled by a white mechanic from the Xorth, 
or fnjm Enropc or from elsewhere. What is true of car- 
pentry and house building in this case is true, in a degree, of 
every line of skilled labor, and is becoming imc of common 
labor. I do not mean to say that all of the skilled labor has 
beeu taken out of the Negro's hands, but I do mean to say 
that in no part of the South is he so strong in the matter 
of skilled laljor as he was twenty y«irs ago, except, possibly, 
in the country districts and the smaller towns, lu the more 
Northern of Southern cities, such as Richmond and Balti- 
more, the change is most apparent, and it is being felt in 
every Southern city. Wherever the N;:gro has lost ground 
industrially iu the South, it is not because there is a prej- 
udice against him as a skilled laborer on the part of the 
native Southern white man, for the Southern white man 
generally prefers to do business \v'ith the Negro mechanic, 
rather than with the white one; for he is accustomed to doing 
basincsa with the Negro in this respect. There is almost no 
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prejudice against tbe Negro in the South in matters of bus* 
iuess, so far as the native whites are concerned, aud here is 
the entering wedge for the solntion of the race problem. 
VV^iere the white lucchauic or factory operative gets a bold, 
the trades union soon follows aud the Negro is crowded to 
the wall. 

"But what is the remedy for this condition? First, it is 
most important that the Negro and our white friends honestly 
iace the facts as they arc, otherwise the time will not be far 
distant when the Negro in the South will be crowded to the 
ragged edge of industrial Hfe, as he is in the North. There 
is still time to repair the damage and to reclaim what -we 
have lost. 

"I stated in the beginning that the industrial education for 
the Negro has been misunderstood. This has been chiefly 
because some have gotten the idea that industrial develop- 
ment was opposed to the Negro' sliigher mental development. 
This has little or nothing to do with the subject under dis- 
cussion; and wc should no longer permit such an idea to aid 
in depriving the Negro of the legacy in the form of skilled 
labor, that was purchased b3' his forefathers at the price of 
two hundred and fifty years in slaver)'. I would say to the 
black boy what I would say to the white boy: get all the 
mental development that your time and pocket-book will 
afford — the more the better, but the time has conic when a 
larger proportion, not all (for we need professional men and 
women), of the educated colored men and women, should give 
themselves to industrial or Tinsiness life. The professional 
class will be helped in proportion as the rank aud file have an 
industrial foundation so that they can pay for professional 
ser\ices. Whether they receive the training of the hand 
while pursuing their academic tmuing or after their academic 
training is finished, or whether they will get their literary 
training in an industrial school or college, is aquestton which 
each individual ranst decide for himself; but, no matter how 
or where educated, the educated men aud women must come 
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to the rescue of the race in tlie effort to get and hold its in- 
dustrial footing. I would not liave the standard of mental 
development lowered one whit, forwith the Negro, as with all 
races, mental strength is the basis of all progress; but I would 
have a larger proportion of this mental strength reach the 
Negro's actual needs through the medium of the hand. Just 
now the need is not so much for comtuou caq)entcrs, brick- 
masons, farmers and lauudry-woraeu as for industrial leaders; 
men who, in addition to their practical knowledge, can draw 
plans, make estimates, take contracts; those who understand 
the latest methods of truck gardening and the science under- 
lying practical agriculture; those who understand machinery 
to the extent that they can operate steam and electric laun- 
dries, so that our women can hold onto the laundry work in 
the South that is so fast drifting into the hands of others in 
the large cities and towns. 

"It is possible for a race or an individual to have mental 
development and yet be so handicapped by custom, prejudice 
and lack of employment as to dwarf and discourage the whole 
life, and this is the condition that prevails among my race 
in most of the large cities of the North, and it is to prevent 
this same condition iu the South that I plead with all the 
earnestness of my heart. Mental development alone will not 
give us what we want; but mental development, tied to hand 
and heart training, will be the salvation of the Negro. 

"In many respects the next twenty years are going to be 
the most serious in the history of the race. Within this 
period it will be largely decided whether the Negro Js going 
to be able to retain the hold which he now has upon the in- 
dustries of the South, or whether his place will be filled by 
white people from a distance. The only way that we cau 
prevent the industries slipping from the Negro in all parts 
of the Souths as they have already in certain parts of the 
South, is for all the educators, ministers and friends of the 
Negro to unite to push forward, iu a whole-souled manner, 
the industrial or business development oi the Negro, either 
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in scliool or out o( school, or both. Four times as mauy 
youuR: men and women of my race should be Tccciviug in- 
dustrial training. Just now the Negro is in a position to feel 
and appreciate the need of this in a way that no one else can. 
No one can fully appreciate what I am saying who has not 
walked tlie streets of a Northern city day after day, seeking 
employment, only to find every door closed against hira on 
account of his color, except along certain lines of menial 
service. It is to prevent the same thing taking place in the 
South that I plead. We may argne that mental development 
will take care of all this. Mental development is a good 
thing. Gold is also a good thing; but gold is worthless with- 
out opportunity to make it touch the world of trade. Education 
increases an iudividuaVs wants many fold. Itis cniel in many 
cases to increase the wants of the black youth by mental de- 
velopment alone, without at the same time increasing his 
ability to supply these increased wants along the lines at 
which he can find employment. 

"I repeat that the value and object of industrial education 
has been misunderstoo<l by many. Many have liad the 
thought that industrial training was meaut to make the 
Negro work much as he worked during the days of slavery. 
This is far from ray idea of it. If this training has any value 
for tlie Negro, as it has for the white man, it consists in 
teaching the Negro how rather not to work, but how to make 
the forces of nature — air, water, horse power, steam and 
electric power — work for him; how to lift labor up out of toil 
and drudgery into that which is dignified and beautiful. The 
Negro in the South works, and he works hard; but his lack 
of skill, coupled with ignorance, causes liim to do his work 
in the most costly and shiftless manner, and this keeps him 
near the bottom of the ladder in the business world. I repeat 
that industrial education teaches the Negro how not to work. 
Let him who doubts this contrast the Negro in the South, 
toiling through a field of oats with an old-fashioned reaper, 
with a white man on a modem farm in the West, sitting upon 
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a modern 'harvester,' behind two spirited horses, with an 
umbrella over hiiii, using a inachiue that cuts and binds the 
oats at the same time — doing four times as much \fox\i as the 
blacTc man with one-half the labor. Let us give the black man 
so much skill and brains that he can cut oats like the white 
man; then he can compete with him. The Negro works ia 
cotton, and has no trouble so loug as his labor is confined to 
the lower forms of work — the planting, tbe picking and the 
ginning. But when the Negro attempts to follow the bale 
of cotton up through the higher stages, through the mill 
wliere it is made into the finer fabrics, where the larger profit 
appears, be is told that he is not wanted. The Negro can 
work in wood and iron, and no one objects so long as he con- 
fines his work to the felling of trees and the sawing of boards, 
to the digging of iron ore and the making of pig iron; but 
when the Negro attempts to follow his tree into the factory, 
where it is made into chairs and desks and railway coaches, 
or when he attempts to follow the pig iron into tbe factory, 
where it is made into knife-blades and watch-springs, the 
Negro's trouble begins. And what isthcobjcction? Simply 
that the Negro lacks skill, coupled with brains, to the extent 
that he can compete with the white man, or that when white 
men refuse to work with colored men, enough skilled and 
educated colored meu cannot be found able to superintend 
and man every part of any large industry, and hence, for 
these reasons, we are constantly being barred out. The 
Negro must become in a larger measure an intelligent pro- 
ducer as well as consumer. There should be more vital 
connection between the Negro's educated brain and his op- 
portunity of earning bis daily living. Without more atten- 
tion being given to industrial development, we are likely to 
have an over-prod net ion of educated politicians — men who 
are bent on living by their wits. As we get farther away 
from the war period, the Negro will not find himself held to 
the Republican party by feelings of gratitude. He will feel 
himself free to vote for any party, and we are in danger of 
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having the vote or 'iufluence* of a large proportion of the 
educated black men iu the miirket for the highest bidder, 
unless attention is given to the education of the hand, or to 
industrial development. 

"A very weiik argument often used against pusbing indus- 
trial training for the Negro is that the Southern white man 
favorsit.and, therefore, it is not best for the Negro. Although 
I was bom a slave, I am thankful that I atn able to so far 
rid myself of prejudice as to be able to accept a good things 
whether it conies from a black man or from a white man, a 
Southeni man or a Northern man. Industrial education will 
uot ouly help the Negro directly iu the matter of industrial 
development, but it will help iu bringing about more satis- 
factory relations between him 7\wA the Sonthem white man. 
For the sake of the Negro and the Southern white man, 
there are many thing-s in the relations of the two races that 
must soon be clianged. We cannot depend wholly upon 
abuse or condemnation of the Southern white man to bring 
about these changes. Each race must be educated to s« 
matters in a broad, highf generous, Christian spirit; we 
must bring the two races together, not estrange them. The 
Negro must live for all time by the side of the Southern 
white man. The man is unwise who docs not cultivate in 
every manly way the friendship and gootl-will of his next- 
door neighljor, whether he is black or white. I repeat that 
industrial training will help cement the friendship of the two 
races. The history of the world proves that trade, commerce^ 
is the forerunner of peace and civilization as between races 
aud nations. Wc are interested iu the political welfare of 
Cuba and the Sandwich Islands because we have bnsiuew 
interests with these islands. The Jew that was once in 
about the same position that the Negro is today, has now 
complete recognition, because he lias entwined himself alxmt 
America '\\\ a business or industrial sense. Say or think 
what we will, it is the tangible or visible element that is go- 
ing to tell largely during the next twenty years in the solu- 
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tion of the race problem. Every white man will respect the 
Negro who owns a two-story brick business block in the cen- 
ter of town and has $5, 000 in the bank. 



"T know that what I have said will likely suggest the idea 
that I have put stress upon the lower things of life — tlie ma- 
terial; that I have overlooked the higher side — the ethical 
and religious. I do not overlook or undervalue the higher. 
All that I advocate in this article is not as an end, but as a 
means. 1 know as a race we have got to be patient in the 
laying of a firm foundation, that our tendency is too often 
to get the shadow instead of the substance, the appearance 
rather than the reality^ I bcUeve further that in a large 
measure he who would make the statesmen, the men of let- 
ters, the men for the professions for the Negro race of the 
fiilurc, must today, in a large measure, make the intelligent 
artisans, the manufacturers, the contractors, the real estate- 
dealers, the land-oipners, the successful farmers, the mer- 
chants, those skilled in domestic economy. Further, I know 
that it is not an easy thing to make a good Christian of a 
hungry man. I mean that just iu proportion as the race 
gets a proper industrial foundation — gets habits of industry, 
thrift, economy, land, homes, profitable work — in the same 
proportion will its moral and religious life be improved. I 
ha^-e written with a heart full of gratitude to all religious 
organizations and individuals for what they have done for us 
as a race, and I spciik as plainly as I do because I feci that 
I ha%'e had opportunity in a measure to come face to face 
with the enormous amount of work that must still be done 
by the generous men and women of this country before tliere 
will be in reality, as well as in name, higli Christian civil- 
i/^tion among both races in tlie South. 

*'To accomplish this, every agency now at wo*'^j 
South needs reinforcement." 
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It. SPEECH BY PROF. W. H. COUNCILL. 

The following address on Negro development and the im- 
portance of training, good conduct and the use of opporttiui- 
ties, was delivered by Professor Council! at the Southern In- 
dustrial Convention in Philadelphia, June 13, 1901: 

**Forty years ago North and South crossed swords over 
the prostate form of the Negro slave. Today North and 
South, singing songs of peace and union, welcome the free 
Negro to participate in the industrial, commercial and edu- 
cational development of our country. Forty years ago I 
■was a slave boy responsible to my master. Today I am a 
free man, responsible to my country and to my God for what 
I do with my freedom. Forty yeara ago I could have brought 
to you only the prayers of a few Negroes who could read, 
scattered here and there over the nation; but today I bring 
to you the greetings of thousands of educated, refined, cul- 
tured Negroes, engaged iu all the professions and callings of 
life, and three millions who cau read and write. Forty 
years ago I could have brought to you only a few thousands 
of dollars owned by my race in the entire country. Today, 
I thank God, I bring to you in the name of ray people 
270,000 homes and farms, which, together with other prop- 
erty, reach in value a billion dollars. Forty years ago I 
could have brought to you not a single Negro school in the 
entire South. Toda}' I bring yon 20,000 Negro school- 
houses, 30,000 Negro teachers and 3,000,000 Negi-o pupils 
treading beneath the Stars and Stripes, singing freedom^s 
song, while the earth quakes beneath their industrious tread 
and the heavens answer back in showers of blessings. 

"Whom shall I thank for my redemption from the black- 
ness of savage night — an hour as dark as ihe brow of mid- 
night, as black as the hinges of hell? By the ordering of 
some mysterious power, the South poured into 4,000,000 
savages industry and Christianity and prepared them for the 
blessed day of freedom. Theu, by the ordering of a still 
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more mysterious Providouco, both North and South were 
called iipoa to sacrifice their best blood and spend billions of 
treasure for the freedom of those 4,000,000 Christians brought 
up from barbarism through the school of slavery. God does 
not pay a g^cat price for small things, and in His o\vn good 
time lie will make it plain. I thank the entire Anglo-Saxou 
race for my contact with it. If at some points it was cruel 
and hard, at many more points it has been helpful and up- 
Uiting to my people. I have no bitterness in my heart 
toward 5'our race. I have only blessings for you and yours. 
I turn hack only a few years to view the resting-place of two 
noble men. Under yon wide-spreading elm rest the bones 
of my father, and by his side rest the hones of your iather. 
The ivy creeps around and clings to the little marble slabs 
which mark their graves. The violet and wild rose fill the 
air with the aroma of peace, while the birds sing in subdued 
and mellow notes. Peace reigns there. Cursed be the man 
who would disturb the quietness of their sacred alx)de by 
rattling the bones of hatred and contention: cursed be the 
man who would scatter the seeds of malice and strife among 
the descendants of those peaceful slurabercrs. I have noth- 
ing but blessings for North and South. Tread softly, speak 
gently, whisper love, for a kind Confederate master slumlwrs 
here; tread lightly, mummr gently, whisper peace, for a 
noble Union soldier sleeps there. Wake them not. Let 
them dream on — dream away their differences; dream out 
strife; dream in peace and joy; dream in union; dream in a 
united land dedicated to freedom. 

"I came through the Richmond slave pen to this platform 
upon which I stand. I do not regret the hard struggles of 
my life and the bitter experiences necessary to my growth, 
for, after all, adversity tests and develops man. It should 
sweeten his nature and make him sympathize with his 
fellow-men. God sometimes heaves men up from the bot- 
tom of the unfortunate masses as gold is thrown up and 
diamonds brought forth by volcanic eruptions. Let us all 
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who toil and stniggfle Uke heart and labor on. Be con- 
cerned about only one thing, and that is how to be a usefi 
and helpful man in the world. When hungry and weary," 
darkness all around me, naked and bare, in the midst of 
these trials, when a small boy, I walked forth one night, my 
eyes turned toward the stars in heaven, my only witnesses. 
With tears flowing- down my black cheeks, my little hand 
upraised, I promised God ihat if He would help me to lie a 
man I would try to make conditions more favorable for all 
other little boys and girls and young people in the world. 
It was a great promise, but I have tried to keep it witliout 
regard to race or color. I know no better way to show my 
love to God than to render this service to my fellow-man. 

"No ten millions of people have ever enjoyed better 
chances for material progress than the ten millions of Ne- 
groes in the South today. Every avonne in which we are 
capable of walking is open to ns. Now and then there are 
exceptions, but every Negro of the tea millions in the South 
can get work, can make money, and can save it. The three 
great civilizing, refining agencies — the work-shop, the school- 
room, and the church — are open to us. Ten millions of peo- 
ple in the childhood of development never before in all the 
history of the world stood (ace to face with so great opportu- 
nities and possibilities and so few oppositions as confront us 
in the South today. Our few troubles are onlj'the pressures 
which have bccu found among all people necessary in all 
ages to crystallize racial tendencies into sturdy character. 

"The statement that the Negro is not a tax-paj'er is gen- 
erally accepted as truth, -without a challenge from his best 
friends; but is it a fact? The Negro piiys taxes, both di- 
rectly and indirectly. To say that people who do such a 
large per cent, of the agricultural labor of a country, payiug 
rent on the lands, do not pay taxes, must l>e proven by some 
system of mathematics not yet invented. 

"In the whole country (census of 1890) the Negro occn- 
pied 1,500,000 farms and homes. He owns 270,000 of 
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them. It will be a bold man wbo will assert that the renters 
of 1,230,000 homes and farms do not only pay the tax, but 
the insurance and all other charges upon such property. 
The Negro pays without a uiuniiur bis proportion of the 
pension tax for ex -Con federates — those grand men who, 
leaving their footprints in blood on the snow-covered hills of 
Virginia, followed Lee's tattered banners down to Appomat- 
tox. It is not only unjust but cruel to try to take from this 
young race those honors which have becu so grandly ach ieved 
by honest toil. The Negro asks the races in superior condi- 
tion not to stand in his sunshine, not to misrepresent him, 
but give him a chance to use his good right arm in striking 
for higher civilization — only a chance to stand or fall like 
other men. 

*'It is charged that the nearly two hundred colleges, acad- 
emies, seminaries, normal and industrial schools scattered 
over the South since the war have not made the Negro bet- 
ter. If that is so, it is unwise to dedicate another building 
to tjie education of the Negro; but the charge is not true. 
Crime is not committed because of education, but because of 
the lack of the proper kiud of education. Negro criminals 
are of the most illiterate, stupid and besotted element. Tliey 
come from among that class which has not yet been reached 
by the process of education and true civilization. The white 
South has acted admirably, the North has given grandlj^, the 
Negro has done well for himself; j-et there still hovers over 
us a black cloud of ignorance which cannot be removed by 
disfranchising the Negro nor by any injustice or oppression. 
This nation must soon or late adopt measures to lift up its 
ignorant masses. 

''I am now collecting statistics by which it is shown that 
the larger per cent, of the 270,000 farms and homes owiied 
by Negroes are the property of Negroes who can read and 
Mrrite. 

"Let us examine Negro crime as shown by the eleventh 
census: 

IS 
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WhitM. Negroes. 

iwall prisons in the United Staten 67.310 24,272 

Rate ])er cent, neither read nor write 70. (>8 54. 13 

Rate of literacy, read and write.. 86.58 39,11 

Percent, with trades 14.70 2,50 

Per cent, without trades 67.66 90.41 



"It will be oTjser\'ed that tbe Negro criminal element is 
about thirty-three to 10,000 of the Negro popiitatiou, or 
24,272 Jor the whole race iu the United States. It is admit- 
ted by all that 40 per cent, of Negro illiteracy has been 
wiped out since freedom, or 2,800,000 Negroes out of 
7,000,000 have learned to read and write. Of the 24,272 
Negro criminals, 54.13 per cent., or 13,138, can neither 
read nor write; so iu 2,800,000 Negroes who can read and 
write there are 11,134 criminals, according to government 
statistics, kept by the men who make, construe and execute 
all laws in this country. Do these statistics justify the 
assertion, bom of ignorance, that education is injuring the 
Negro and ruining the South? 

"The compiler of the eleventh census says: 'Of juvenile 
criminals, the smallest ratio is found among Negroes under 
tu-euty years of age.' He further says that from tweuty to 
twentj'-nine years of age the smallest ratio is among Negroes. 

"I am indebted to Hon. Jtidsou W. Lyons, register of the 
United States Treasury, for the following statistics, showing 
the wonderful influence of Negro labor in the commercial 
industries of the world: More cotton is exported from the 
United Slates than any other one article. In the last ten 
/ears 30,000,000,000 pounds of cotton, valued at $2,250,- 
000,000, have been exported. The United States produces 
more cotton than all the balance of the world. The cotton 
manufacturers of Great Britain, Oennany, France, Belgium 
and Italy depend upon our cotton exports. Ten years ago 
$254,000,000 were invested in cotton manufactories, employ- 
ing 221 ,585 operatives, who received for wages ^7,4S9,O0O 
per annum. The South produced from 1880 to 1890 G20,- 
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000,000 bushels of com, 73,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
97,000,000 bushels of oats. Negroes perffirm four-fifths of 
the labor of the South. Therefore their share of the average 
annual production of com, wlieat, oats and cotton was 
$431,320,000 per annum. The entire cotton acreage of the 
South would form an area of 40,000 sc^uare miles. Negro 
labor cultivates 32,000 square miles of tin's space. 

"Gentlemen, is it wise for the Amei-ican nation to under- 
value: this great wealth-producing element of its population? 
Should not the law-making powers of the country encourage 
aud seek to settle and make contented this vast wealth-pro- 
ducing people of our land? 

"The few disturbances aud outbreaks in the South show' 
the wonderful organic forces in the South. We have here 
10,000.000 of Negroes and 15,000,OtK) whites, and yet wc 
have probably in the whole South only one Negro and white 
man in 10,000 who clash. The other 9,9i»i) rub against 
cue another every hour of the day, in every walk of life, 
transact their business and go on their way in jjerfect friend- 
ship. These peaceful relations of the 9,999 give a bolder 
prominence to the one exception which is held up by enemies 
as a general rule. The love aud attachment between the 
races of the South arc more than wonderful, when we con- 
sider the untiring efforts of busy and meddlesome enemies 
seeking to scatter seeds of discord and break up our peace. 
We 9,999 will stand firmly for good-will and happiness of 
both races in the South. No enemy shall take that one 
sinner in 10,000 and disrupt and tear us asunder. We have 
labored side by side for centuries, and have never harmed 
each other. The Negro is too often badly misrepresented. 
It often seems hard foranothcrpcoplctodohim justice. Each 
race must write its own historj'; each race must interpret its 
own aspirations. 

"It is a weak and mistaken policy which advocates meager 
provisions and facilities for the traiuing and education of the 
Negro. It is the educated mind and the trained baud which 
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must make valnable our natural resources — mind aud muscle 
to the river, mind and muscle to the soil, mind and muscle 
to raw materials, mind and muscle to the forest, mind and 
muscle to the waste places. Mind alone gives life to all, 
gives value to all, makes all blossom into fruitage. The 
nation must treat the Negro fairly, must educate his head, 
heart and baud, or buy Gatling guns and drive him into thej 
Gulf of Mexico, as the Indian is being driveu into his- 
grave toward the setting sun. Since the Negro is a recog- 
nized part of the productive element of this nation, it will 
be well for the nation to remember that no government can 
rise higher or run faster than the weakest element in it. 
It would be a sin for the strong white man, iu whose hands 
we are as Lilliputians in the hands of Brolxlingnags, to 
do one thing or say one thing or insinuate one thing to 
cripple Kegro education. I^t the South be proud of what 
the North has done for Negro education. If it were in my 
power I would select the highest place in the blackest South, 
aud there I would erect a monument of the most iniiierishable 
marble, with its head far in the azure depths above, to the 
sacred memory of the teachers from the North, who, forsaking 
the comforUs and civilization of their homes, have sacrificed 
all for the redemption of the Sonlb from its long night of 
ignorance and industrial stagnation. Let the South be proud 
of what its fathers did to raise four millions of savages to ten 
millions of Christians. What we are we owe it all to the South. 
Our ambition, our inspiration, the directing energies of our 
destiny, are all Southeni, bi-cathed into us by Southern men. 
"There can be no donbt that the South has the most loyal 
and docile labor in the world. Nowhere on the glolje is such 
loyalty to employer to be found. The Negro is trite to his 
master under all circumstances. His obligation is more 
sacred than racial ties. Wonld Irish waiters serve all the 
world except Irishmen ? Would a German barber shave every 
man except a Gcnnan? Would ihe American Indian dis- 
criminate against himself? Do you say it is cowardice in 
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the Negro? It is not so. It is Negro religion which rises 
alwve every worldly consideration to the purely ideal, spir- 
itual world, where there are no races, parties orclans. This 
element in Negro nature, so much slandered by his white 
brother, is the noblest quality in niaukind. 

'* We teach every Negro boy and girl to work; we asU 
nothing but a chance to work and to be paid for our work; 
we envy no man; take nothing from any man. We teach that 
every honest Negro drayman, ser^'ant-gi^l, washer- woman , 
mechanic, hotel-boy, barber who does his duty in an intelli- 
gent, competent and trustworthy manner is a queen or a 
prince among men; no honest labor is dishonorable. It is 
uiore blessed to serve than to be served in any walk of life. 
The servant-girl's hood and apron afxjve an honest heart and 
educated brain are as honorable as the college cap and go\m. 
Let the Negro race carry the pick in one hand and the olive 
branch of peace in the other. 

*'The Negro leaders must go forthas saviors of the masses 
of our people, to pour into them hope, induslrj', true Chris- 
tianity, enlightenment of mind and conscience, and, al>ovea11, 
contentment. I regret tliat there is an eletnentof while men 
in this countr}' who continu.illy nag the Negro; they will do 
no real harm, but render the uneducated Negro unhappy, 
discontented, suspicions, and interfere with his efficiency as 
a laborer. It unsettles Negro labor, and produces a kind of 
stagnation in the community. Gentlemen of the convention, 
you can stop this nuwise and unjust treatment of your labor- 
ing class. We all regret this condition of affairs and we 
must labor with the good clement of white men, which has 
constantly increased, both North and South, for the eleva- 
tion of the Negro and the true happiness of all the people of 
our American republic. 

**Any coward can oppress a people — can be unfair — ^but it 
takes a brave man to treat all men, of whatever race and con- 
dition, fairly and jastly. Any other ideal, any other tnat- 
ment of men, transmits to posterity a race of moral weakling* 
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and cowards. Teach every Negro boy and girl that the 
salvation of life, the sah'ation of everything in the world, is 
the glorious end of education and duty. Then there could 
be no race coiiilicl. I would rather sec ever\' Xegro of the 
ten millions in this country driven into the Gulf of Mexico 
and Kink beneath its waters with spotless souU, than to live 
with the blood of human beings, with the blood of another 
race, dripping from victorious daggers in Negro hands. 

"It is no exaggeratiou to say that not one white man iti a 
hundred has studied the better side of Negro life. Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred notices that appear in the public 
press deal with the evil side of Negro life. The American 
white man has little conception of the real progress made by 
the Negro in the last forty years. He sees the shiftless 
dudes and criuiiual Negro, but rarely stops to note that in- 
telligent, industrious, sober, earnest, law-abiding and God- 
fearing army of Negroes, 3,(X)U,0U0 strong, who are forging 
their way, step by step, onward, in the face of slander and 
attempted detraction, to respectable citizenship and recogni- 
tion in the world. The men who know the Negro and who 
have studied him from contact with his better life are the 
solid, substantial business men of the country', who are always 
willing to testify to the worth of my people. The politician, 
whose slock in trade is in proportion to his loud and bitter 
abuse of the Negro, is ignorant of the true character and 
progress of the race. There would he no Negro problem 
\!^xe it not for these politicians, who cry aloud to arouse the 
ignorant raassesand thereby ride into power on popular prej- 
udice. Notwithstanding all this, there is a large class of 
white men throughout the South and throughout the nation, 
who, in public and private life, by word and deed, are labor- 
ing to hold in check baneful iitflucuccs and generate health- 
ful energies for the betterment of the Negro and the peace 
and salvation of the government. They are not ashamed to 
put their strong arms aro'.:ud their black brother, help him 
to his feet, and fight back the mob to give him a chance to 
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stand. To these men, in the humble and business walk of 
life, the Negro must look for help and the nation for salva- 
tion , 

*' Whatever views we may hold in regard to the civilization 
and development of Africa, however fondly we may wish the 
repatriation of the Negro element in our population, it still 
remains a fact that the Negro is a permanent fixture iu the 
American body politic. He will not go out. He cannot be 
killed out. Ten millions of people can neither be removed 
nor destroyed in a day by the snap of a finger, nor the belch- 
ing forth of deadly guns. We are down to hard work, try- 
ing to make the best of ourselves that we can. The masses of 
the Negro race arc working hard, accumulating property and 
character, enriching the nation by their industrious arras, 
obeying the laws, fighting for the Stars and Stripes, and 
ser^•ing Gixl, and that God will shape for them a grand and 
noble dcstiuy. God has always taken care of these ques- 
tions, and I believe He will continue to do so. 

'Truth forever on the scaSoM, wrong forever on the throne. 
Vet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Staadeth God within the shadow, keepiugwatcli above His own.* 

"Violence is the argument of cowards and unwise people. 
Shotguns correct nothing; swords conquer nothing. Those 
who use the sword must perish by it. The Negro has the 
most powerful weapon known to men. It is the only con- 
vincing argument; it is the only weapon which brings last- 
ing conquest; it is the swpid of the spirit; it js faith in Cod. 
The Negro cannot hope to succeed with carnal weapons, bnt 
with spirit forces there is no ocean which he cannot cross; 
no Alps which he cannot scale. Persecutions in time turn on 
the persecutor with a thousandfold more destructive malig- 
nity than was visited upou the persecuted. Wrongs are 
like the boomerang, and return to those who hurl them with 
more deadly results than they inflict upon the intended vic- 
tim. No people were ever persecuted down; they weic al- 
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ways persecuted up. If we have been persecuted in this 
country, such persecution has more than doubled our popu- 
lation- in thirt5''-e3g'ht years and has increased our material 
wealth by $1,000,000,000 in the same time. 

'Let ii« call tyrants tyrants, aotl maintain 
That only fretrdom comes by the grace of God, 
And ail that comes not by His grace must fail.' 

•'Discarding politics and considering the relations of the 
two races in the South, their mutual helpfulness in all the 
essential elements of civilization, the results are mar\'elous 
beyond anything in history. The contribution to Negro edu- 
cation and religion in proportion to the ability of the South 
exceeds that of auy other section of our country. The North 
and West, with limitless resources, have had a hundred 
years of unbroken prosperity. The South has been the scene 
of conflicts. Vast armies have thuuderedoverheraud wasted 
her life; her whole social and commercial fabric has been de- 
stroyed. Yet out of this wreck she has crawled, and with 
the new order of things promises more excellent develop- 
ment. In my lifetime I have seen in this change of South- 
em affairs a grander miracle than was enacted when Christ 
called Lazarus from the grave. Old slave plantations have 
been turned into industrial schools for the old slaves; mas- 
ters* old mansions turned into colleges for the slaves, and old 
slaves now presidents of these colleges. Normal, which I 
have the honor to represent, was once a famous itin and race- 
track. There stood the distillery; there stood the grog-shop; 
tliere stood the auction-block whereon the Negro was sold. 
Today it is one of the largest Negro collegiate and industrial 
schools in the world, and every man on its board of trustees 
was a commissioned officer in the Confederate army. 

"The prophet has said: 'The people that walked in dark- 
ness have seen a great light. They that dwell in the land of 
the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined.' All 
this has taken place in my day in the South. 
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"Whatever lifts up the white race in the South must lift 
up the Negro race. Bi-eatbe into the white boys and girls o{ 
the South iutelligence, justice, truth, mercy and industry 
and the Negro will be benefited. Nothing has ever Ijeen in 
my way but ignorance, either on my own part or the part of 
the other man. There is but one superiority, and that is 
the superiority of virtue. That man is superior who does 
the superior thing to lift mankind to superior conditions. 
The Atlanta Ncw&^ m combating a proposition to divide the 
school fund l>etweeu the races in proportion to the taxes paid 
by each, exclaims: 'What an attitude would we occupy be- 
fore the world if we should disfranchise tlie illiterate and 
a^xilish their schoolsl' The Nashville AmericaHy coniuienl- 
ing on the position taken by the supporters of the move- 
ment, saj's: *A very indefensible attitude. The caring for 
the Negro rests with the Southern white people. They 
must school them and give them employment, 

"When by persecution Galileo was forced to deny his doc- 
trine of the movement of the heavenly bodies, be followed his 
recantation with these remarkable words: 'It moves, for all 
that.' So, notwithstanding the unfair discussion of the Ne- 
gro question, notwithstanding the foundationless charges of 
criminality among the educated Negn>, the race moves just 
the same. Notwithstanding the doctrine of the Jufcriority of 
race, instead of inferiority of condition, the Negro race 
nioves onward. The aggregate Negro is viewed, while the 
individual Negro is ignored, in making up the popular ver- 
dict against the race. Let our critics ^^cw the units of the 
race, and they will have a better opinion of us. Let every 
white man judge the Negro by his best experience with him, 
and not by the worst which he hears of him. Let the ques- 
tion of inferiority and superiority rest. If we do good work 
and show ourselves worthy, no amount of injustice or de- 
traction can keep us douni in the end. 

"The solution of the race problem does not depend upon 
whether the Negro votes or not. Colleges cannot solve it; 
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houses and lands cannot solve it; wealth and all the power, 
ease and comfort which it brings may aggravate if. \i the 
Negro remains in this country, the race question can be set- 
tled only by each race understanding its relation to the other 
and each knowing its place and each keeping its place. The 
solution of the race problem docs not mean social equality 
between the races, bnt it does meiin that the American public 
must do justice to the Negro of merit. The solution of the 
race problem does not mean the triumph of one race over 
another. It docs not necessarily nieau the measuring of 
industrial and literary capacities. It does not mean coni- 
jxirison of racial endurance and racial ixissibilitics, but it 
does mean peace and mutual helpfulness between the races. 
If this is not to be the resuU uf discussion and present edu- 
cational effort, then onr civilization is a failure and our 
Christianity a farce. If every white man in the land would 
say all the good things he can alx>ut everj' black man in the 
land and do all the good things he can foi- every black man 
in the land, and every black man va the land would say all 
the good things he can about every white man iu the land 
and do all the good things he can for every white man in the 
laud, tile race question with all its concomitant evils would 
disappear before God's sunshine of peace, good-will and 
prosperity forever. ' ' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TUSKBGEE NORMAI. AND InDUSTRIAI, INSTITUTE. 
I. CHARACTER OF THH SCHOOL AND WHAT IT SHBKS TO DO. 

This institution for the instruction and training of colored 
j'outli lias become famous among the great schools o{ the 
United States. The iudueuce that euiauates from it is wide- 
spread, and it is beneficent in its effects not only upon the 
colored population, but upon the whites in that great degree 
in which the interests of the two races are common. This is 
true alike of the public teachings of the distinguished prin- 
cip:il, Booker T. Washington, and of the attainments and 
conduct of the little army of students who annually go from 
its recitation rooms, its laboratories, its shops and its fields, 
to carry into their life work the principles and purposes with 
which they have been imbued, and the intellectual strength 
and manual skill that fit them for usefulness and for rising 
to positions of honor and independence. 

A succinct statement of the general character of the school 
and what it seeks to accomplish and is accomplishing may 
very appropriately find a place in this book, and we here 
present extracts from the nineteenth annual report of the 
principal, that for the year ended May 31, 1900, as embody- 
ing such statement: 

*'There has not been a year since freedom came to 
the Negro that has witnessed such wide-spread discus- 
sion, both North and South, of all phases of his condition, 
as the present one. I cannot rid myself of the feeling that 
much, if not all, of this discussion is going to prove most 
helpful to the Negro's education and general development. 

*'I am of the opinion that there is more thoughtful interest 

va. the Negro at the present time than has ever before existed, 
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The mere spasmodic and sentimental mtercst in him has 
been, in a large degree, replaced by the more substantial, 
thoughtful kind, based upon a comprehension of the facts. 

"One is often sur|..iscd at the misleading and unfounded 
statements made regarding the progress of the Xegro, but 
these very exaggerations serve a good purpose in causing 
indi'v'idnals to seek facts for themselves. 

"For example, I ha%'e recently seen a statement going the 
rounds of the press, to the e£fect that, out of \^l^ students 
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educated at iadustrial schools only twelve were fanning, and 
three working at the trades for which they were educated. 
Whether the Tuskegee Institute was included in this list, 
I do not know. 

'*It is to be regretted that those who presume tn speak with 
authority on the advancement of the Negro do not in more 
cases actually visit him, where they can see his better life. 
Few of the ]>e<iple who m:ike discouraging statements regard- 
ing him have ever taken the trouble to inspect his home life, 
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his school lile, bU church life, or bis bttaoess or tndnstnal 
life. It is always misleading to judge any race orconiiini> 
nity by its worst. The Xegro race sbonld, like oKber laces, 
be judged by its best types rather than by its worst. 

*' Any one who judges of the valae of indostrial edacatwn 
by the mere number who actttally follow the industry or 
trade learned at a school makes a mistake. One might as 
well judge of the value of arithmetic by the number of people 
who spend their time after leaving school in working oaf 
problems in arithmetic. 

"The chief value of indnstrial edncation is to give to the 
students habits of industry, thrift, econoin}^ and n.n idea of 
the dignity of labor. But, in addition to this, in the present 
economic condition of the colored people, it is most important 
that a very large proportion of those trained in snch institu- 
tions as this actually spend their time at industrial occupa- 
tions. Let us value the work of Tuskegce by this test: Ou 
January JOth of this school year we dedicated the Slater- 
Armstrong Memorial Trades' Building. This building is in 
the form of a double Greek cross, and in its main dimeusiuns 
is 283x31i> feet, and is two stories high. The plans of tliis 
building were drawn by our instructor in mechanical drawing, 
a colored man. 800, 0(X) bricks were required to construct it, 
and every one of them was manufactured by our students 
while learning the trade of brickmaking. All ibe bricks 
were laid into the building by students who were being 
taught the trade of brickmasonry. The plastering, carpentry 
work, painting and tin-roofing were done by students while 
learning those trades. The whole number of students who 
received training on this building alone was about 196. It is 
to I>e lighted by electricity, and all the electric fixtures are 
being put in by students who are learning electrical en- 
gineering. The power to operate the machinery in this 
building comes from a 1*25 horse-power engine and a 75 horse- 
power boiler. All this machinery is not only operated by 
stndcnts who are learning the trade of steam engineering, 
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but was installed by students under the guidance of their 
instructor. 

*'Let us take another example, that of agriculture. Our 
students actually cultivate every day 7U0 acres of laud while 
studying agriculture. The students studying dair>'iag 
actually milk and care for 75 milch cows daily. Besides, 
they of course take care of the dairy products. All of this is 
done while learning the industry of dairying. The whole 
number of students receiving instruction in the divisions of 
agriculture and dairying the past year is 142. 

"The studeuts who are receiving training lu farming have 
cared for C19 head of hogs this year; and so I could go on 
and give not theory, nor hearsay, but actual facts, gleaned 
from all the departments of the school. 

"It does not look reasonable that, of all the large unniljer 
of students engaged upon the farms and in the dairy, that 
only about one percent, should make any practical use of 
their knowledge after leaving Tuskegee. But this is not the 
fact. The best place to get a true estimate of an individual 
is at his home. The same is true of an institution. Let us 
take, for example, Macou county, Alabama, in which the 
Tuskegce Institute is located. By a cjireful investigation it 
is found that there are not less than 3o graduates and former 
studeuts iu Macon county and the town of Tuskegce alone 
who are workiug at trades or industries which th<fy Itarned 
at this institution. At the present time a large two-story 
brick building is going up in the town of Tuskegce that is 
tolx; used as a store. In the first place, the store is owned 
by a graduate of this institution. From Che making of the 
brick to the completion of all the details of this building, the 
work is being done by graduates or former students of this 
school; and so the examples could be multiplied. Following 
the graduates and former studeuts into the outer world, the 
record is as follows: A careful exaniiuatiou shows that at 
least three-fourths of them are actually using during the 
whole time, or a part of the time, the industrial knowledge 
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which they gained here. Even those who do not use this 
knowledge in making a living use it as housekeepers in their 
private homes; and those who teach in the public schools, 
either directly or indirectly, use it iu helping their pupils. 

"Aside frum all that I have said, it must be kept iu niiud 
that the whole subject of industrial training ou any large and 
systematic scale is new, and besides is confined to a very few 
institutions iu the South. Industrial training could not be 
expected to revolutionize the progress of a race within ten or 
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fifteen years. At the present time the call for graduates 
from this institution to take positions as instructors of indus- 
tries in other smaller institutions, as well as in city schools, 
is so urgent and constant that many of our graduates who 
would work independently at their trades are not pcnuitted 
to do so. In fact, one of the most regr*:ttahle things in con-i 
nection with our whole work is that the calls for our gradu- 
ates arc so aiany more than we can supply. As the demand 
for instructors in industrial branches of various schools be- 
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comes supplied, a still larger prccentage of graduates will 
use their knowledge of the trades in independent occupations, 

"The average attendance for the school year has been 
1,083—321 young women and 702 young men. The total 
en roll ment has been 1 ,231 — 359 young women and 872 yotmg 
men. Nine-tenths of the number have boarded and slept on 
the school grounds. In all the dejmrtments, including offi- 
cers, clerks and instructors, 103 persons are in the emploj' 
of the school. Counting students, officers and teachers, to- 
gether with their families, the total number of persons con- 
stantly ujxrn the school grounds is about 1,200. Students 
have come to us from twenty-seven States and Territories, 
h'oin Africa, Porto Rico, Cuba, Jamaica and Barbadoes. 
There are twelve students from Cuba alone. 

* 'Diuing the present school year students have been trained 
in the following twenty-eight industries, in addition to the 
religious and academic training: Agriculture, dairying, 
horticulture, stock-raising, blacksmithing, brick-masoury, 
carpentry, carriage trimming, cooking, architectural, free- 
hand and mechanical drawing, plain sewing, plastering, 
plumbing, printing, saw-milling, foundrj'ing, housekeeping, 
harness-making, electrical engineering, laundering, machin- 
ery, mattress-making, millinery, nurse training, painting, 
shoe-making, tailoring, tinning and wheelwrighting. 

'*We have made progress in the matter of training young* 
women in outdoor occupations. Beginning with this school 
year, we are now giving a number of girls training in 
poultry-raising, bee culture, dairying, gardening, fruit- 
growing, etc. A large hennery is now being built, and it 
will l)e almost wholly under the supervision of our girls. 

"Notwithstanding the stress put upon industrial training, 
we are not in any degree neglecting normal training for 
those who are to teach in the public schools. The number 
of graduates this year from all the departments is fifty-one. 
In adilitiou to religious and academic training, each one of 
these graduates has had training at some trade or industry. 
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In considering the number that go out each year, account 
should be taken of those who are well trained, but who are 
unable to remain long enough to graduate. Our graduates 
and former students are now scattered all over the SoulhL 
and, wherever they can, iUey not only lielp the colored pco-i 
pie, but use their influence in cullivating friendly relations 
between the races. 

"While our work is not sectarian, it is thoroughly Christian; 
and the growth in the religious toue of the school is most 
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gratifying. We have had more visits this year than ever 
from Southeru white people, who are more and more sliowiug 
their interest in our effort. 

"In closing this report I would say that my feeling grows 
stronger each year that the main thing that we want to be 
sure of is that the Negro is making progress day by day. 
With constant, tangible, visible, iudisputable progress being 
made evideut, all the minor details regarding the adjustment 
of our position in the body politic will, in a natural way, 
settle themselves." 
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U. SUMMARy OP THE WORK DONE. 

The foUowiog account of what lias been accomplished by 
the Twskegee School and of the character of Booker T. Wash- 
ington is from the pen of Maj, W. W. Screws, editor of the 
Montgameiy (Ala.) Adi-ertiser: 

**Ia the early part of the j'ear 1881 there came to Toskej 
a very quiet, unassuming colored man, for tlie purpose of es- 
tablishing an institution for the education of colored boys 
and girls. From the day of his arrival, when he had only 
modest surroundings^ imtil the present, when his name and 
that of the institution over which he presides is kuo^vu over 
the entire continent, Booker T. Washington has had the ab- 
solute coufidcnce of the white people of that community. 
There is never a word of harsh criticism of liiin or his niL-th- 
ods. He has been singularly imbued with a desire to culti- 
vate good relations between the two races, and to be of lasting 
benefit to his own people. He is succeeding in l>oth under- 
takings. There is nothing of the agitator alxmt liini. His 
ways are those of pleasantness and peace, and as far as his 
voice and example prevail, there will always be the best of 
feeling between the white and black people of this country. 
Fred Douglass and some other colored men have figured as 
orators and office-holders, but it is no exaggeration to say 
that Booker T. Washington far surpasses any of them who 
have at all figured in a public way. He does souicthiag for 
his people and his country, while the others have done mostly 
, ior themselves. The modest colored man of Tuskcgee de- 
frvcs to be classed ns the foremost man of his race in the 
world. Evidence of his earnestness and sincerity of purpose 
is furnished by an incident that occurred not long ago. His 
salary is fixed by the Board of Trustees, several of whom are 
promiuL'ul citizens of Tuskegcc. lu view of the immense 
amount of work he was doing, it was thought proper to in- 
crease his salary. When informed of this action he promptly 
declined il, saying that the amount he was receiving was 
ample compensation, and that he did uot desire any more. 
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"The people of the late slave States have to contend witli 
the race question, and whoever pursues a course and policy 
calculated to remove difficulties, and to establish kind rela- 
tions, is a puMic benefactor. No free people will remain in 
ignorance, and it has long since been demonstrated that the 
Negroes will receive such education as opportunity offers. 
Alabama makes no discrimination in the distributiou of school 
money, for it is paid out per capita, and every school child, 
whether white or black, gets thebenefitof tbesum to which it 
is entitled. It is a blessing for the control of the colored schools 
to fall into the hands of such men as Booker T. Washington. 
It can be said to bis credit that colored teachers are found all 
over Alabama who were educated at his institution, and, in 
every Instance, the white people commend them for instilling 
correct notions into their pupils and for impressing upon 
them the fact that they cannot prosper unless their white 
neighbors prosper, and unless a proper understanding exists 
between them. It is infinitely better to have teachtrs who 
have such notions than those who would seek to create prej- 
udice, which would inevitably lead to trouble. 

"As stated at the outset, this institution beg:m operations in 
1881, and with only one small frame building. The Adx'tr- 
tisrr has published a great deal about it in the last few years, 
and its readers are faiiiy well acquainted with its object and 
scope. In a brief waj', a presentation is here made of what 
is now Ix-ing done at this institution. 

"The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute li.xi, up to 
date, enrolled y?J7 students. This does not include the Pri- 
mary Department, known as tlie Model School, which has an 
enr(jIlmentof2;i*). The work carried on at the institution is a 
high English course, combined with the iuduslrial training, 
.so arranged and correlated that one department docs not in- 
terfere with the ether, but aims to assist the other in every 
feature. The institution now has eighty-six officers and 
teachers in the various academic aud industrial departments. 
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There are over 800 boarders iu the institution, about three- 
fiflhs males and two-fifths ieniales. 

*'The property consists of 2,800 acres of land and forty-five 
buildings, large and small. The large buildings are Phelps 
Hall, tlie Bible Training Department, Porter Hall, Science 
Hall, Casscdy Hall, Alabama Hall, the Seniors' Home, 
Willow Cottage, the Annex and Agricultural Hall. All of 
the largest buildings arc built of brick manufactured by the 
students on the school grounds, and all the work done in 
constructing buildings on the grounds— bolli large and 
small — is done by the students, under their different in- 
structors. 

*'Froui the beginning,the industrial work has been empha- 
sized, to prepare tradesmen, who have been elevated to a very 
high point among their different trades. The goveniuient 
of the institution has felt that in order to pnt the Negro 
race on its proper footing iu the South, and iu order that 
they may hold their own, that they must be well edu- 
cated in iudustrial pursuits, and that they should be carried 
as fast as their ability would allow them, in order that they 
might become leaders iu the various sections of the South. 
The industries taught at the institution for the male pupils 
areas follows: 

''Tailoring, where all the uniforms are made for the stu- 
dents, citizens' suits for teachers and a great number of the 
people iu the town of Tuskegee. 

"Harness-making in all of its branches, from the common 
farm harness to the highest grade of coach and express 
harness. 

"The shoe-making department receives more orde^ than 
it can fill, from teachers, students and citizens. 

"The tinning department is where all of the tinware for the 
tustitutiou is made; also there is a great demand from both 
the people in the town and the surrounding country for tin- 
ware manufactured in it. This department also does all the 
tin Txwfiug for the institution. 
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"The painting department is kept busy painting buggies 
and carriages manufactured at tlie institution for sale, keeps 
lip all the repair work and paints all of the new buildings as 
fast as they arc constructed on the grounds. There is a 
great demand on it from the citizens of the town to paiut 
buggies, carriages, etc. 

"The whcehvright department turns out a large number of 
wagons, buggies, phaetons, dump-carts, wheelbarrows, hand- 
carts and other work in that line, besides doing a great deal 
of repairing for the country people. 

"The blacksmith department is where all of the car- 
riages, buggies, wagons, wheelbarrows and other new work 
from the wheeUvTight department is ironed off. It also does 
extensive horseshoeing for people in town. In fact, it is 
the only shop in this locality where first-class horseshoeing 
is done. The students are not only taught the principles of 
how to make and put on a shoe, but are taught the anatomy 
of a horse's foot. 

"The foundry makes all of the small castings used in the 
institution, such as andirons, window- weights, etc. Cast- 
ings for six small three-horse-power engines and two pumps 
have been made in this department. 

"The machine shop has a good oui6t for turning out ma- 
chinery, such as engines, pumps, etc., and does a great deal 
of repair work on engines, pumps and other kinds of ma- 
chines for the surrounding country. 

"The carpentry department, which is, perhaps, the largest 
department connected with the institution, gives instmctioif* 
in the line of liouse-bnilding and making furniture of differ- 
ent kinds. It furnishes all the funiiture for the students' 
dormitories, and tables and seats for the various recitation 
rooms. All of the wood-work done on the different build- 
ings, from the beginning of the institution, has been done 
by this department. 

"The institution outis a well-equipped saw mill. It cntsi 
its own timber and hauls it to the mill to be sawed up and 
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used in the construction of tlie various buildings and furni- 
ture for the nistitutiun. 

"At the brickyard, all of the brick used in the varions 
buildings on the grounds are made, and on an average ten 
thousand are sold to the people every month in various sec- 
tions of the county. The machiuery at the brickyard is 
erf the latest improved, and has the capacity of making 
twenty-five thousand bricks daily. It is said by competent 
judges that visit the institution, that they have never seen 
better brick anywhere than those made in this department. 
All of the bricks are made and burned by the students. 

"In the brickmason department the students lay all of the 
bricks put in the differetit buildings, build all the chimneys 
and do all the plastering, etc., of the various buildings. It 
is safe to say that no department on the place does better 
work than this department. 

"The institution's dairy herd fumi.shes the institution and 
the people who live in this immediate section with all the 
milk and butter they use. It has three separators of different 
makes, and a large number of churns of different varie- 
ties. The dairy is run on scientific principles, both as to 
feeding and caring for the stock, and separating the milk 
and making the butter and cheese. Its aim is to turn out 
persons who are able to go out and take charge of a 6rst -class 
dairy. 

"Truck gardening is taught very extensively, also horti- 
cnltnre. The institution aims, as near as possible, to supply 
itself with vegetables, fruits, etc., raised on its own farm. 
From two to three cnips are raised on all of its land. Be- 
sides the plats that are used for truck gardening, the insti- 
tution owns an eight-hundred-acre farm about three miles 
from the school site, where large grain for feeding stock, 
sweet potatoes, peas and sugar-cane are raised on a very large 
scale. In fact, nearly all the sjTUp used in the institution 
this year was raised on this farm. Hog-raisiug is made a 
specialty, and is very successfully done. 

ao 
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"The agricultural building, which was given by the John 
F. Slater fund, and opened on the 30th of last November, 
malces a new feature in the institution in the line of teaching 
agriculture, dairying, horticulture and other branches of in- 
dustry alongtliat line. This building has been well equipped 
and good work is being done in it. 

*'A11 of the pupils who enter the institution arc compelled 
to take some line of industry in some of the different trades: 
agriculture, office-work, or something that will put them in- 
a position to earn an honest living after leaving the institu- 
tion. All of the industries for both men and women are so 
arranged that they do not interfere with their literary course 
of study. On an average, they are instructed four days out 
of the weelc in the literary line of class-room work, and one 
half day in the shop or whatever industry they may pursue. 

"The work for young women is laundering, domestic 
science in the line of housekeeping, cooking, nurse- 1 raining, 
dressmaking, plain sewing in all its forms and millinery. 

"The object of all the industries is to make them educa- 
tional in every feature, and to add dignity to labor. 

^'Theinstitutiouhasavery large, well-fitted printingoffice. 
Some of the machinery in this office is one large newspaper 
cylinder press, one large and three smaller job presses, wire 
stitching machine, paper cutter, perforating machine, and 
the necessary type to turn out work of a very high chiss 
very quickly. The presses are run by two small upright 
engines, ?nade by tlie students in the machine shop. 

*'For eight years the institution has had on hand a small 
canuing outfit. The amount of fruit and vegetables put up 
in this department has increased every year. The outAc is 
not a costlyone, and could be attached to any steam boiler and 
operated by a man and a few small boys and girls. The in- 
stitution has put out within the hist few years, on au average, 
one thousand peach and other fruit trees every year, which 
arc beginning to yield fruit to a greater extent than the 
present outfit can put up. All of the cans used in this de- 
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partment are made by the students, and the work of cooking 
the fniit and filling the cans is done by them. The institu- 
tion has quite a number of yoiicg men and women who have 
served an apprenticeship in this department, and can go out 
in any section of the country and can fruit ou a large or 
small scale, or give instructions in this line. 

"It might be supposed that with so large a collection of 
colored people, about twelve hundred, in a town of this 
size, there would be trouble between the races. There has 
ue\'er been an instance of this kind, and there is not likely 
to be as long as the influence of President Washington pre- 
vails. The white citizens, without exception, say tliat j'OU 
would scarcely know of so many colored pupils being here, 
as ihej' are under the very best of discipline, and good be- 
havior is the rule with all the students. It is really a 
pleasure to tlie citizens of Tuskegee to bear testimony to the 
excellence of this institution and its management.'* 

in. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON E.KPLAINS TO A NORTHERN 

AUDIENCE HIS CONNECTION WITH THE SCHOOI,, AND 

NOTICES THE RELATIONS OF THE RACES 

IN THE SOUTH.* 

Mr, President., Ladies and Gentlemen: 

"My words to you tonight will be based upon an humble 
efFort during the last fourteen years to better the condition of 
my people in the *Black Belt' of the South. It was my 
privilege to start life at the point now occupied by most of 
my people — in a small, one-room log cabiu ou a slave planta- 
tion in Virginia. After slavery, while working in the coal 
mines of West Virginia for the support of my mother, I 
heard in some way of the Hampton Institute, General Arm- 
strong's school in Virgiuia; heard that it was an institution 
where a poor boy could enter and have the privilege of work- 
ing for a portion of his expenses. Almost without money 
or fricnd-s, by walking and begging rides, I reached Rich- 

* speech in Caro^ie lUll, New Vork. 
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mondf Virginia, without a penny; and there, by sleeping 
under the sidewalk by night and working on a vessel by day, 
I earned money enough to enable me to reach the Plampton 
Institute. At Hampton I fouud the opportunity, in the way 
of buildings, teachers and industries, for me to remain there 
and get training in the class-room; and by practical touch 
with industrial life, thrift, economy, push, to be surrounded 
by an atmosphere of business, Christian influences, and a 
spirit of self-help that seemed to have awakened every fac- 
ulty in mc, and caused me (or the first time to realize what 
it meant to be a man instead of a piece of property. 

'*While at Hampton I resolved that I would go into the 
far South and give my life to providing this same kind of 
opportunity for self -a wakening and self-help that I fouud 
provided for me at the Hampton Institute; and so starting 
at Tuskcgcc, Alabama, in 1881, ia a small shanty with one 
teacher aud thirty students, without a dollar's worth of 
property, this spirit of self-help and industrial thrift, coupled 
with aid from the State and generosity from the North, has 
resulted in our building, at Tnskcgec, an institution of 800 
students, gathered from nineteen States; seventy instructors, 
1,400 acres of land and thirty-eight buildings, tweuty-three 
industries, in all, property valncU at $223,000, all carried on 
at a cast of $75,0CK) a year. 

"This is kept uppermost: To train men aud women in 
head, heart and hand; to meet conditions that exist right 
about them rather than conditions that existed centuries ago, 
or that exist in communities a thousand miles away> And 
so, in connection with our literary aud religious training, wc 
have students cultivate, by the improved methods in fanning, 
650 acres of land, then we teach them dairj'ing, horticulture, 
cooking, sewing, milliner}', and have thera make the brick, 
do the brickmasomy, plastering, sawing of the lumber and 
do the carpenter work, and have them help draw the plans in 
connection with thirty buildings. Wc are not saying that 

it^ation in the classics, of ministers, lawyers and doctors, 
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is not necessary and important, but we art: saying, with 
every atom of our Iwiiig, that since S)0 per cent, of the black 
race depend nt present upon the common occupations, and 
that since Rj per cent, of our people live by agriculture aud 
are in the country districts of the South, it is of the utmost 
importance that we supply them as fast as possible with edu- 
cated leaders with the highest training in agiicnlture, dairy- 
ing, horticulture and the mechanical arts. With us as a race 
this is a question of gro\rth or decay, life or death. Within 
the next two decades it ^vill be decided whether the Negro, by 
discarding ante-bellum ideas aud methods of labor, by putting 
brains and skill into the comraou occupations that lie at his 
door, will be able to lift up labor out of toil, drudgery and 
degradation into that which is dignified, beautiful aud glori- 
fied. Further, it will be decided within this time whether 
he is to be replaced, crushed out as a helpful industrial factor 
by the fast -spreading trades unions and thousands of foreign 
skilled laborers that even now tread fast and hard upon his 
heels and begin to press him unto death. This question is 
for your Christian Church to help decide. And in deciding 
remember that you are deciding not alone for the Negro, but 
whether you will have 8,000,000 of our people in this countrj', 
or a race nearly as large as the population of Mexico, a nation 
within a nation, that will be a burden, a menace to your civil- 
ization; that will be continually threatening and degrading 
your institutions, or whether j*ou will make him a potent, 
emphatic factor in your civilization and commercial life. 

"What was three hundred years in doing cannot be undone 
in thirty years. You cannot graft a fifteenth century civili- 
zation into a twentieth century civilization by the mere per- 
formance of mental gymnastics. An educated man on the 
sti-eets with his hands in his pockets is not one whit more 
benefit to society than an ignorant man on the streets with 
his hands in his pockets. 

"What are some of the conditions in the South that need 
your urgent help aud attention? Eighty-five per cent of my 



people in the Gulf States arc on the plantations in the coun- 
try districts, where a large majority are still in ignorance, 
without habits of thrift or economy; are in debt, mortgag- 
ing their crops to secure food; paying, or attempting to pay , a 
rate of intei'cst that ranges between twenty and forty percent.^ 
living in one-room cabins on rented lands, where schools are 
in session (in these country districts) from three to four 
months in the year; taught in places, as a rule, that have little 
resemblance to school -houses. "WTiat state of morality or 
practical Christianity you may expect when as many as six, 
eight and even ten, cook, cat, sleep, get sick and die in one 
room, I need not explain. During slavery my people reasoned 
thus: iny body belongs to my master, and taking master*s 
chickens to feed master's body is not stealing; or, as oue old 
colored man said whose master got too close to him: 'Now, 
niassa, while j'ouse got a few less chickens, youse got a good 
deal more nigger. ' You must not be surprised if our people 
use something of this kind of logic in reference to the present 
mortgage system. 

*'If in the providence of God the Negro got any good 
out of slavery he got the habit of work. As is true 
of any race, we have a class about bar-rooms and street 
comers, but the rank and file of the Negro race works from 
3'ear to year. Whether the call for labor comes from the 
cotton fields of Mississippi , the rice swamps of the Carolinas, 
or the sugar bottoms of Louisiana, the Negro answers that 
call. Ves, toil is the laadge of all bis trilw, hut the trouble 
centers here: by reason of bis ignorance and want of training 
he does not know how to utilize the results of his labor. His 
earnings go for high rents, in mortgages, wbi.skey, snuEf, 
cheap jewelry; clocks are often bought on the installment 
plan for twelve and fourteen dollars, when everj-thing else in 
the cabin is not worth that much money, and in Bve cases 
out of ten not a single member of the family can tell nine 
''clock from twelve o'clock. 
f'Tcn j'cars ago there went out from one of the institutions 
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in the South , fostered and helped by your generosity, a young 
man into one of these plautatiou districts, where he found 
conditions such as I have described. He took three months' 
public school course as a nucleus for his work. Then he 
organized the older people into a club that came together 
every week. In these meetings, in a plain, common-sense 
manner, he taught the people thrift, how to economize, how 
to stop mortgaging their crops, how to live on bread and 
potatoes, if need be, till they could get out ol debt; showed 
them how to take the money that they had hitherto scattered 
to the wind and concentrate it in the direction of their in- 
dustrial, educational and religious uplifting. Go with me 
to that community today and I will show you a people full 
of hope and delight. X will show 3'ou a people almost wholly 
free from debt, living on well-cultivated farms of their own, 
in cottages with two and three rooms, schools lasting eight 
months, taught in a nice, comfortable, frame school-house. 
Go with nie into their church and Sunday-school, through 
the model ^nn and house of this teacher, and I will show 
you a community that has been redeemed, revolutionized in 
industry, education and religion by reason of the fact that 
tliey had this leader, this guide, this object-lesson to show 
them how to direct their own efforts. 

*'It is to this kind of work wc must look for the solution of 
the race problem. My people do not need charity, neither 
do they ask that charity be scattered among them; very 
seldom in any part of this country you see a black hand 
reached out for charity; but they do ask that, through Lin- 
coln and Biddle and Scotia and Hampton and Tuskegeeyou 
send them leaders to guide aud stimulate them till they arc 
able to walk. Such institutions need reinforcement and 
strengthening many fold, 

"The greatest injury that my people suffered in sla\'cry was 
to be deprived of the exercise of that executive power, that 
sense of self-dependence, which are the glory and the dis- 
tinction of the Auglo-Saxou race. For three centuries we 
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were taught lo depend upon some one else for food, clothing, 
shelter, and for every move in life, and you cannot ex]>ect a 
race to renuuuce at once the teaching of centuries without 
guidance and leadership. 

"Coupled with literary and religious training must go a 
force that will result in the improvement of the material 
and industrial condition. In Alabama we find it a pretty 
bard thing to make a good Christian of a hungry man. It 
is only as the Negro is taught to mix in with his religious 
fervor and emotion habits of industry, economy, land, houses 
with two or three rooms, and a little bank account, just as 
the white man does, that he will have a Christianity that 
will be worthy of the name. 

*'VV'hat of your white brethren in the Soutli? Those who 
suffered and are still sufiering the consequences of American 
slavery for which you and they were responsible, what is 
the task you ask them to pcrfonn? You of the great and 
prosperous North still owe to your less fortunate Caucasian 
brethren of the Soutli, not less than to yourselves, a serious and 
uncompleted duly. Returning to their destitute homes after 
years of war, to face blasted hopes, devastation, a shattered 
iudustrial system, you asked them to add to their burdens that 
ofpreparingin education, politicsandeconomics,iu a fewshort 
years, for citizenship, four or five raillions of former slaves. 
That the South, staggering under the burden, made blun- 
ders; that in some measure there has been disappointment, 
no one need be surprised. 

"The American chnrch has never yet comprehended its 
duty to the millions of poor whites in the South who were 
buffeted for two hundred years between slavery and freedom, 
between civilization and degradation, who were disregarded 
9y both the master and the slave. It needs uo prophet to 
eU the character of our future civilization when the poor 
rhile boy in the country districts of the South is in school 
iree months, and your boy in school ten mouths; when the^ 
twor while hoy receives one dollar's worth, of education, and 
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your boy twenty dollars* worth; when one uever enters a 
library or readiiig-room, and the other has libraries and 
reading-rooms in every ward and towti; when one hears lect- 
ttrcs or sermons once iu two months, and the other can hear 
a lecture or sermon every daj'. My friends, there is no 
escape; yon must belp us raise our civilization or yours will 
be lowered. When the South is poor, you are poor; when 
the South is ignorant, you are ignorant; when the South 
commits crime, yon commit crime. When you help the 
South, you help yourselves. Mere abuse will not bring the 
remedy. The time has come, it seems to me, when in this 
matter we should rise above parly, or race, or color, or sec- 
tionalism, into the region of duty of man to man, citizen to 
citizen, Christian to Christian; and if the Negro can help 
yon, North and South, to rise, can be the medium of yonr 
rising into the atmosphere of generous Christian broth- 
erhood and sclf-forgelfulncss, he will sec in it a recompense 
for all that he has suffered in the past. When you help the 
poor whites, you help the Negro. 

"In considering the relation of the races in the South, I 
thank God that I have grown to the point where I can sym- 
pathise with a white man as nnich as I can with a black man; 
where I can sympathize with a Southern white man as much 
as I can with a Northern white man. To me a man is but 
a man 'for a' that and a' that.' I propose that no man shall 
drag rac down by making mc hate him. No race can hate 
another race without itself being narrowed and hated. The 
race problem will work itself out in proportion as the black 
man, by reason of his skill, intelligence and character, cau 
produce something that the white man wants or respects. 
One race respects another in proportion as it contributes to the 
markets of the world, hence the value of industrial training. 
The black mau that has mortgages on a dozen white men's 
houses will liave no trouble in voting. The black mau that 
spends ten thousand dollars a year in freight charges can 
select his own seat in a railroad car, else a Pullman palace 
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car will be pat on for him. When the blacic man, by reason 
of his knowledge oi the chemistry of the soil and improvrd 
methods of agriculture, can produce forty bushels of com on 
an acre oi laud, while his white brother produces only twenty 
bushels, the while man will come to the black man to learn, 
and they will be good friends. The black man that has fifty 
thousand dollars to lend will never want for friends and cus- 
tomers among his white netghl>ors. It is right and important 
that all the privileges granted to us by the constitution be 
ours; but it is vastly more important to us that we be pre- 
pared for the exercise of those privileges. 

*'Those who died and suffered on the battlefield performed 
their dnty heroicallj'' and well; but a duty remains for you 
and me. The mere fiat of law could not make a dependent 
man an iudependeut man; could not make au ignorant voter 
an intelligent voter; could not make one man respect another. 
These results come to the Negro, as to all races, by begin-, 
ning at the Iwttom and gradually working toward the highest 
civilization and accomplishments. Unfortunately, for lack 
of leadership and guidance, ray race, on the threshold of 
freetlom, tjcgau at the top instead of the bottom; we hav* 
spent time and money attending political conventions, 
attcinpLing to go to Congress, that could have better been 
spent iu becoming a real estate dealer or carpenter, or in 
starting a dairy farm, nud thus having laid the foundation of 
the highest citizenship. 

"In conclusion, ray countrymen, I make no selfish plea; 
it is a plea to save yourselves. Let us do our duty and the 
keeper of us all will perform His. The Negro can afford 
to be wronged; the white man cannot afford to wrong hiru. 

"Never since the day that we left Africa's shores have we 
losv faith in you or in God. We arc a patient, humble 
pie; there is plenty iu this country for us to do. Wc can 
.afford to wnrk and wait. The workers up in the atmosphere 

gomlucss, long suffering, and forbearance and forgiveness 
cc not many or overcrowded. If others choose to be mean, 
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we can l>e good; if others push us down, we can help push 
them lip. No harm can come to the black man that does 
not harm the white man. 

"Think, under Clod's help and yours, from whence we 
have come, spurred and cheered on in the darkest hour by 
our midnight groans, our songs, and before-day prayers and 
an inherent faith in the justice of our cause. We went into 
slavery property, we came out citizens; we went into slavery 
pagans, we came out Christians; wc went into slavery with- 
out a language, we came out speaking tlie proud Aglo-Saxon 
tongue; we went into slavery with the slave chains clanking 
about our wrists, we came out with the American ballot in 
our hands. This, this is our past. I ask the church to say 
what shall be the future." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Coixkoe-Brko Negro. 

i. scope of the isquirv, cxilleges by groups, etc. 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY isan institution for thehigher 
educntioii of Negro youth. It seeks, by matiilaiiiiiig 
a high standard of scholarship and deportment, to sift out 
and train thoroughly talented members of this race to be 
leaders of thought and missionaries of euUure amoug the 
masses. 

Furthennore, it recognizes that it is its duty as a seat of 
learning to throw as much light as jwssjble upi>n the intri- 
cate social problems affecting these masses, for the enlight- 
enment of its graduates and of the general public. It has, 
therefore, for the last five years (1S96-1900) sought to unite 
its own graduates, the graduates of similar institutions, and 
educated Negroes in general throughout the South, in an 
effort to study carefully and thoroughly certain definite 
aspects of the Negro problem. 

Graduates of Fisk University, Berea College, Ltncoln 
University, Spelmau Seminary, Clark Universit}', Wilher- 
force University, Howard University, the Maharry Medical 
College, Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes, and several 
other institutions have joined in this movement and added 
their efforts to those of the graduates of Atlanta, and have, 
in the last five years, helped to conduct five investiga- 
tions: One in 1896 into the ''Mortality of Negroes in 
Cities;" another in 1897 into the "General Social and Phys- 
ical Condition" of 5,000 Negroes living in selected parts of 
certain Southern cities; a third in 1898 ou "Some Efforts of 
American Negroes For Their Own Social Betterment;" a 
fourth in 1S99 into the number o' Negroes in business and 
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their success. Finally in 1900 inquiry has been made into 
the number, distributiou, occupations and success of col- 
Icge-brt-'d Negroes. 

The results of this last investigation are presented in the 
foUowJug pages, as taken from the published reports and 
adapted to this work. 

The general idea of the Atlanta Conference is to select 
among the various and intricate questions arising from the 
presence of the Negro in the South, certain lines of investi- 
gation which will be at once simple enough to be pursued by 
voluntary effort, and valuable enough to add to our scientific 
knowledge. At the same time the different subjects studied 
each year have had a logical connection, and will iu time 
form a comprehensive whole. Tlie starting-point was the 
large death-rate of the Negroes; this led to a study of their 
condition of life, and the efforts they were making to better 
that condition. These efforts, when studied, brought clearly 
to light the hard economic struggle through which the eman- 
cipated slave is today passing, and the Conference, therefore, 
took up one phase of this last year. This j'-car the relation 
of educated Negroes to these problems and especially to the 
ecouoraic crisis was studied. 

The general method of making these inquiries is to dis- 
tribute among a number of selected persons throughout the 
South, carefully prepared schedules. Care is taken to make 
the questions few iu number, simple and direct, and so far as 
possible, incapable of misapprehension. The investigators 
to whom these blanks are sent are usually well-educated 
Negroes, long resident iu the conimunities; bj' calling on the 
same persons for aid year after year, a bod}' of experienced 
correspondents has been gradually formed, numbering now 
about fift}'. 

In the investigation of 1000 the first task was to collect a 
reliable list of the Negro graduates of the colleges of the land, 
with their present -whereaboats. There were many prelim- 
inary difl&cultics in this work, the chief of which, were, first, 
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what was to be considered a college, and next, how were the 
Negro graduates of mixed institutions to be distinguished? 
It was finally decided to call any institution a college which 
had a course amounting to at least one year in addition to 
the course of the ordinary New England high school; aud to 
count the graduates of all such courses and longer courses as 
college graduates, provided, they received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or of Science at graduation. Having se- 
lected the institutions, the Conference then scut to them for 
lists and addresses of their graduates, which were for the 
most part printed in their catalogues. In the case of other 
colleges, letters were scut asking if the college had ever had 
■any Negro graduates. Most of these letters brought prompt 
and courteous replies. In some cases the replies were de- 
layed. The returns thus collected represent probably over 
ninety per cent, of the truth . In some few cases, no records 
of color being kept, the authorities were not sure as to the 
exact nuuilier of Xegro graduates. Usually, however, the 
presence of Negroes is so exceptional that they were remem- 
bered. 

In this way the names of nearly 2,500 persons were col- 
lected. The matter of getting the exact addresses of these 
graduates was of course much more difficult aud in many 
cases impossible. Returns were gathered from a little over 
half (rJ52) of those named, and not all these were complete. 
The following t\veuty-.six qtiestions were asked all whose 
addresses were obtained: 

1. Name. 2. Address. 3. Sex. 4. Graduate of. 6. Class 
of. 6. Single, nianied, widowed or separated. 7. Birthplace. 
8. Year of birth. 9. Ye.-ir of your wife's {or husband's) 
birth. 10. Year of marriage. 11. Children. 12. Some 
account of 3'our early life. 13. Occupation since graduation, 
with dates. 14. Present occupatiou (with length of service). 
15. If you have taught school at any time, kindly estimate 
carefully: The total number of pupils you have instructed in 
primary grades; in secondary and preparatory grades; in eol- 
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lege studies. How many of these have tawght school? 
How manj' pupils do you suppose they have taught? Wliat 
careers have your pupils followed mostly? Give any indi- 
vidual instances of success among thera. 16. W'hat bound 
books have you published? 17. What other literaiy work 
have you done? 18. What philanthropic, commercial or 
other useful work, not already mentioned, have you en- 
gaged in? 19. What public offices have yon held and where? 
20. Do 5'ou usually vote? 21. Do j'ou belong to any learned 
societies? 22. From what institutions have you received 
academic degrees since graduation? 23. What is the assessed 
value of the real estate which you own? 24. Has your 
college traiuiug bcne6ted you? Would some other iTmd of 
training have been of more senJcc? 25. Will you not add 
here any additional facts which illustrate the kind of work 
you are doing, and the degree of success you have had? 
26. Are you hopeful for the fnture of the Negro in this 
country? Have yon auy suggestions? 

These questions were framed with the view of obtaining 
the largest possible number of actual facts. The chief defect 
of the method is of course that the persons are giving infor- 
mation about themselves; still there is little chance for uncon- 
scious exaggeration or bias, aud the number of willful mis- 
representations among such a class is small enough to ignore. 
Some correspondence was also had with the presidents of 
colleges and others on the general aspects of the question. 

Omitting all institutions which have not actually grad- 
uated students from a college course, there are today in the 
United States thirty-four institutions giving collegiate train- 
ing to Ncgn)cs and designed especially for this race.* These 
institutions fall into five main groups: 

Group I. Antc-Bellum Schools^ 3. — Lincoln University, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania; Wilberforce University, 
Greene county, Ohio; (Berea College, Berea, Kentucky). 

* This inclnOcii Berra, where Itie majority of sIiKlenta lire wbite, lint wfatch WM 
tlealgned for Negrow bs wcU, uad itiU ba« colored ttudeaU. 
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Group II. Freedmafi^s Bureau Schools, 13. — Ho^vard 

University, Washington, D. C; Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Atlanta Uiiiversity, Atlanta, Georgia; Biddle 
University, Charlotte, North Carolina; Southland College, 
Helena, Arkansas; Central Tennessee College, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Rust University, Holly Springs, Mississippi; 
Straight University, New Orleans, Louisiana; Clafiin Uni- 
versity, Orangeburg, Soutli Carolina; Talladega College, 
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Talladega, Alabama; Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri; Atlanta Baptist College, Atlanta, Georgia; Roger 
Williams University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Group 1 II. Church Schools, 9. — Leland University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; New Orleans University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Shaw University, Raleigh, North Carolina; 
KuoxvillcCoUege, Knoxville, Tennessee; Clark University, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Wiley University, Marshall, Texas; Paine 
Institute, Augusta, Georgia: Philander Smith College, Little 
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Rock, Arkansas; Benedict College, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. 

Group TV. SrJuw/s of Negro Churrk Bodies^ 5. — Allen 
Uuiversity, Columbia, South Carolina; Livingstone College, 
Salisbury, North Carolina; Morris Brown College, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Arkansas Baptist College, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Paul Quinu College, Waco, Texas. 

Group V. State Colleges^ 4. — Branch Normal College, 
etc., Piui; Bluff, Arkansas; Virginia N. & C. Institute, 
Petersburg, Virginia; Georgia State Industrial College, 
Savannah, Georgia; Delaware State College, etc., Dover, 
Do! aware. 

Tlie number of graduates from the foregoing Ustof colleges 
is as follows: 

Lincoln Universit}', 615; Wilberforce University, 130; 
Howard University, 96; (Berea College, 29;) Leland Uni- 
versity, 16; Benedict College, 3; Fisk University, 180; 
Atlanta University, 85; Biddle University, 140; Southland 
College, 19; Roger Williams Universitj', 76; Central Ten- 
nessee College, 46; New Orleans University, 30; Shaw Uni- 
versity, 101; Rust University, 30; Straight University, 11; 
Branch College, Arkansas, 9; Claflin University, 46; Knox- 
ville College, 44; Clark University, 21; Alcorn Uuiversityf 
98, Wiley University, 9; Paine Institute, 11; Allen Uni- 
versity, 24; Livingstone College, 38; Philander Smith Col- 
lege, 29; Talladega College, 5; Virginia Normal and 
Collegiate Institute, 27; Paul Quiim College, 18; Lincoln 
Institute, 6; Morris Brown College, 6; Atlanta Baptist Col- 
lege, 7; Georgia State Industrial College, 1; Delaware State 
College, 2. 

In most cases the college departments of these institutions 
are but adjuncts, and sometimes unimportant adjuncts, to 
other departments devoted to secondary and primary work. 
A comparison of colleges for this purpose will be of interest. 

tThisStstc institation con fen the depreof B, 3.. but is rather «n ogricol- 
tonl high tchool thui n college. 
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In the single school year 1898-1899 we 6ud 72(> Negro col- 
legians id the colleges specially designed for them; or adding 
the few others not counted here, wc have possibly 750 such 
students. If these students are of college grade according 
to a fair standard, we have here apparently work for per- 
haps ten Negro colleges^ now being done by thirty or more 
institutions. It is not, however, by any means certain that 
all these students are really of college grade. A study of 
the curricula will throw some light ou this question. 

Curricufa in Negro Colleges. — If, for convenience, we 
take only those colleges that have twenty or more students 
and consider them as representative, we find that for admis- 
sion to the Freshman class the course of study they require 
ranges from one to three years behind the smaller New Eng- 
land colleges, while a large proportion are but little in ad- 
vance of the ordinary New England high school. So that of 
the 750 students, probably not more than 350 are of college 
rank according to New England standards. 

After admission the course of study as laid down in the 
catalogues of eleven colleges is al>out as follows: 

Freshman Year. — English, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, 
the Bible.* 

Sofiltomore Year. — English, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, 
the Bible, Histor>*, Physical Geography, Physics, Philos- 
ophy, f 

Jnnior Year. — English, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, the 
Bible, Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, Philosophy. 

Senior Year. — English, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, the, 
Bible, Geology, History, Modem Languages. 

Of course, the studies vary somewhat in the different insti- 
tutions, but the above is a fair average. 

If we combine these studies and assume that fifteen to sev- 
enteen hours per week of recitations represent the work of 
an average student, we get the following average hours of 
recitation per week for the year for each study: 

• Some coIl«({c9 add a course in Rhetoric. 

t Some colleges add Botaay aud Uodciu Languages. 
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Freshmen. — Latin, 4i; Greek, 4^; mathematics, 4J; Eng- 
lish, IJ; other studies, 2. 

Sophomores. — Latin, 4; Greek, 4; mathematics, 3i; Eng- 
lish, 1; history, 2; natural science, 3; civics, \\\ modem 
languages, 4i; other studies, 1^. 

_/«H/(;r5.*^Latiu, Z\\ Greek, 3i(; mathematics, 3; Englisli, 
2J; history, 2; natural science, 4J; political science, 4; mod- 
ern languages, 4; psychology and philosophy, 2; other stud- 



ies, \\. 




Seniors* — Latin, 3; Greek, 2J; mathematics, 3; Englisli, 
2^ history, 2; natural science, 4; political science, 2j; mod- 
em languages, 2i; psychology, etc., 4i[; other studies, li. 

lu the case of schools which do not publisli the exact pro- 
portion in which their time is divided among the subjects 
catalogued, the most probable division according to school 
customs has been assumed by the editor, so that the above is 
only approximately correct. The errors, however, are prob- 
ably small and unimportant. 

Of the equipment of these colleges there are few data for 
comparison. Some, like Howard, Kisk, Atlanta and Lin- 
coln, arc very well housed, and nearly all have fairly com- 
fortable quarters. Few, if any, have teachers who devote 
themselves to college work exclusively; some have laborato- 
ries for natural science work. The library facilities are 
reported as follows: Lincoln, 15,750 volumes; Howard, 13,000 
volumes; Atlanta, 11,000 volumes; Biddle, 10,500 volumes; 
Fisk, ti,t>32 volumes; Wilberforce, 5,500 volumes; Paul 
Quinn, 1,000 volumes. 

Negroea have attended Northern colleges for many years. 
As early as 182() one was graduated from Bowdoin College, 
and from that time till today nearly every year has seeu 
other such graduates. Oberlin has more Negro graduates 
by far than any other Northern college. The colleges in 
the order of the uuml)er of Negroes graduated are as follows: 

Among the Jjirger Universities. — Harvard, 11; Yale, 10; 

* Tbe aTcnLg« ia (ivtn ior Umm taking tha atudiaa taamad, only. 
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University of Michigan, 10; Cornell, 8; Columbia, 4; Uni- 
versity of Peunsylvauia, 4; Catholic University, 3; Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 2; Ivclaud Stanford, 2. Total, 51. 

Among Collegt-i nf Second Rank — Oberlin, 128; University 
of Kansas, 16; Bates College, 15; Colgate Universit3f, 9; 
Brown, 8; Dartmouth, 7; Amherst, 7; Ohio State University, 
7; Backnell University, 7; Williams, 4; Boston University, 
3; University of Minnesota, 8; Indiana University, 3; Adel- 
bert College, 3; Beloit College, 3; Colby University, 3; 
State University of Iowa, 2; University of Nebraska, 2; 
Wesleyan University (Connecticut), 2; Radcliffe College, 2; 
Wellesley College, 2; Northwestern University, 1; Rutgers 
College, 1; Bowdoin College, 1; Hamilton College, 1; New 
York University, 1; University o£ Rochester, 1; University 
of Denver, 1; De Pauw University, 1; Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, 1; Vassar College, 1. Total, 24t>. 

Among Olher Co/Aig-rj.-:— University of South Carolina, 
10; Geneva College, f); Hillsdale College, 7; LaFayette 
College, 6; Iowa Wesleyan, 4; Dennison University, 4; 
Baldwin University, 4; Western University of Pennsylvania, 
3; Hiram College, 3; Wittenberg College, 3; Butler*s Col- 
lege, 3; Westminster College, 3; St. Stephen's College, 3; 
Autioch College, 3; Tabor College, 2; Knox College, 2; 
Washburn College, 2; Adrian College, 2; Washington and 
Jefferson College, 2; Ohio Wesleyan University, 2; Lombard 
College, 1; Otterbein College, 1; S. W. Kansas College, 1; 
Alleghany College, 1; Olivet College, 1; Albion College, 1; 
University of Idaho, 1; Iowa College, 1; Upper Iowa Uni- 
versity, 1; University of Omaha, 1; McKendree College, I; 
Illinois College, 1; Ohio University, 1. Total, 90. Grand 
Total, 390. 

If we divide these graduates among the sections of the 
country, we have: Middle West, 250; New England, 78; 
Middle Atlantic States, 44; South, 10; Border States, 3; Pa- 
cific States, 5. 

Most of the colleges addressed confined themselves in 
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answering to a simple list of graduates; some, however, added 
information as to the character of black students which is of 
considerable value, being unsolicited. From the University 
of Kansas we learn (January, 1900): 

"I am pleased to state that this year we have twice as 
many colored students in attendance at the university as 
ever before. In all, twenty-eight. The rule is that uo stu- 
dent shall be allowed to take more than three studies. If 
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he fails in one of the three, it is a 'single failure;' in two 
of the three, a 'double failure.' The latter severs the 
student's connection with the university. There are one 
thousand and ninety students in attendance at the present 
time. The semi-annual examinatiou was held last week, 
and as a result there are two hundred 'single failures* and 
eighty 'double failures.' The gratifying part of it is that 
no( one of the twenty-eight colored students is in cither 
number." 
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Prom Bates College, Scranton, Maine, President Chase 
writes (February, 1900); "We have had about a dozen col- 
ored people who have taken the full course for the degree oi 
A. B. at Bates College, one of them a young woman. They 
have all of them been students of good character and worthy 
purpose." One was a "remarkably fine scholar, excelling 
in mathematics and philosopliy;" be was "one of the editors 
oi\^\& Bates Student -ffivCi^ in college." Another was "an 
honest, industrious man of good ability, but of slight intel- 
lectual ambition." A third "was a good scholar, especially 
in mathematics." A fourth graduated "with excellent 
standing. He was a good, all-rouud scholar, but excellent 
in tlie classics." A fifth "acquired knowledge with diffi- 
culty." A sixth did work *'of a very high order," etc. 
The secretary of Obcrlin writes (February, 1900), in sending 
his list: "It is a list containing men and women of whom we 
are proud." Colgate University, New York, writes of a 
graduate of '74 as "a very brilliant student who was 
giaduated second best \\\ his class. It was believed by 
many that he was actually the leader." A graduate of 
Colby College, Maine, is said by the librarian to have been 
"universally respected as a student, being cho.sen class 
orator." Wittenberg College, Ohio, has two colored gradu- 
ates; "they were both bright girls and stood well up in their 
respective classes." A Negro graduate of Washbunj Col- 
lege, Kansas, is said by the chairman of the faculty to be 
"one of the graduates of the college in whom we take pride." 
The dean of the faculty of Knox College, Illinois, writes of 
two Negro students, Senator Bruce, of Mississippi, and an- 
other, who graduated and was remembered because of "his 
di,stinguishcd scholarship." A black student of Adrian 
College, Michigan, "was one_ of the best mathematicians I 
ever had in class," writes a professor. Adelbert College, of 
the Western Rcscr\'e University, Ohio, has a Negro graduate 
as acting librarian, who is characterized as "one of the most 
able meu we know;" while of another it is said, "we expect 
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the best." Lombard Universitj', Illinois, has ''heard favor- 
able reports" of its single Negro graduate. The deauof the 
State University of Iowa xvrites (December, 1899) of a 
graduate of '98: "He distinguished himself for good scholar- 
ship; and on that ground was admitted to membership iu the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society. He is a man of most excellent 
character and good sense, and I expect for him a ver>' hon- 
orable future. He won the respect of all his classmates and 
of the faculty. As president of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
I received him into membership with very great pleasure as 
in every wa}' worthy of this honor. Wc have three colored 
people in the university at present, two in the college de- 
partment, and one in law. You are aware that we have but 
a small colored population iu Iowa." 

n. KIRST NEGRO GRADUATE; NUMBER OP NEGRO 
GRADUATES, ETC. 

The first American Negro to graduate from an American 
i.-<>llege, as far as we have been able to leani, was John 
Brown Russwurra, of Bowdoin College, Maine, class of 
1826. His career is so interesting that wc present his whole 
life here, as found in the History of Bowdoin College, pp. 
352-354: 

•'He was bom in 1799, at Port Antonio, in the Island of 
Jamaica, of a Creole mother. When eight 3'oars old he was 
put to school in Quebec. His father, meanwhile, came to 
the United States, and married iu the District of Maine. 
Mrs. Russwumi, true wife that she was, on learning the re- 
lationship, insisted that John Brown (as hitherto he had 
been called), should be sent for and should thenceforth be 
one of the family. The father soon died, but his widow 
proved herself a faithful mother to the tawny youth. She 
sent him to school, though in consequence of existing preju- 
dice it was not always easy to do so. She procured, friends 
for him. 

Marrying again, she was careful to stipulate that John 
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should not lose his home. Through his own exertions, with 
some help from others, lie was at length enabled to enter 
college and to complete the usual course. From college 
he went to New York and edited an abolition paper. 
This did not last long. He soon became interested in the 
colonization cause and engaged in the service of the 
society. In 1829 he went to Africa as superintendent of 
public schools in Lilx-ria, and engaged in mercantile 
pursuits at Monrovia. From 1830 to 1834 he acted as 
colonial secretary, suj^eriutendiug at the same time and 
editing with decided ability the /Jberia Herald. In 1836 
he was appointed governor of the Maryland colony at Cape 
Palmas, and so continued until his death in 1851. With 
what fidelity and ability he discharged the duties of this re- 
sponsible post may be gathered from the following remarks 
of Mr. T^lrobe, at the time president of the Maryland Col- 
onization Society. He was addressing the board of man- 
agers: *'Nnne knew better," be said, "or so well as the 
board under what daily responsibilities Gov. Rnsswiirm's 
life in Africa was passed, and how conscientiously he dis- 
charged thcni; how, at periods when the very existence of 
the then infant colony depended upon its relations \vith sur- 
rounding tribes of excited natives, his coolness and admir- 
able judgment obviated or averted impending perils; how, 
when the authority and dignity of the colonial government 
were at stake in lamentable controversies with civilized and 
angry white men, the calm decorum of his conduct brought 
even his opponents over to his side; how, when popular 
clamor among the colonists called aipon him as a judge to 
disregard the forms of law and sacrifice an offending individ- 
ual in the absence of legal proof, he rebuked the angry mul- 
titude by the stem integrity of his conduct; and how, when 
on his visit to Baltimore in 1B48 he was thanked personally 
by the members of the Ixiard, he deprecated the praise be- 
stowed upon him for the performance of his duty, and im- 
pressed all who saw him with the modest manliness of his 
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character and his most excellent and courteous bearing."' 
Resolutions expressing similar sentiments, and the highest 
approval of his administration were passed by the board. 
Dr. James Ilall, a graduate of the Bowdoin Medical School, 
the friend of Russivurm, and his predecessor in the chief 
magistracy of African Marj'land, has delineated him with 
apparent candor. A man of erect and more than ordinary 
stature, with a good head and face and large, keen eye. In 
deportment ahvays gentlemanly. Of sound intellect, a great 
reader, with a special fondness for history and politics. Nat- 
urally sagacious in regard to men and things, and though 
somewhat indolent himself, exceedingly skillful in making 
others work. A man of strict integrity, a good husband, 
father, master and friend, and in later life a devoted member 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He married a daughter 
of Lieut. -Gov. McGill, of Monro\'ia, and was succeeded in his 
office at Cape Palmas by his brother-in-law, Dr. McGill. He 
left three sons and a daughter." 

Boston University writes of one graduate as ' 'a fine fellow. ' ' 
He is now doing post-graduate work at Yale, and the agent 
of the Capon Springs Negro Conference writes (November, 
1900) that "I coutiiuially hear him mentioned in a compli- 
mentary way. On the other hand, two Negro boys were in 
the Freshman class not long ago and were both conspicu- 
ously poor scholars." Otterbcin Universit}', Ohio, has a 
graduate who "was a most faithful and capable student." 
The dean of Dartmouth College, New Hamjxshire, writes ( De- 
cember, 1899) of their graduates: '*The last two or three are 
hardly established in business yet, but the others are doing 
remarkably well. These men have been in each case fully 
equal to if not above the average of their class. We have been 
very much pleased with the work of the colored men who have 
come to us. Thcj' have been a credit to themselves and 
their race while here and to the college since graduation. I 
wish we had more sucli." The president of Talwr College, 
Ohio, says of two colored graduates: *'They are iK^iny fcl- 
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lows who have done very much good in the world.** A 
graduate of Southwest Kansas College "was one of the 
truest, most faithful and hard-working students that we 
have ever had." One of the most proraiueut Methodist 
ministers in Philadelpliia said to the president of Alleghany 
College, Pennsylvania, s^waking of a colored graduate: 
'*Auy college may be proud to have graduated a man like 
him." The university of Idaho graduated in '98 a young 
.colored woman of "exceptional ability.'* Westminster 
College, Pennsylvania, has graduated two Negroes; "both 
were excellent students and ranked high in the estimation 
of all who knew them." Of a graduate of Hamilton Col- 
lege, New York, the secretary says: "He was one of the 
finest young men we have ever had in our institution. He 
w^as an earnest and consistent Christian, and had great influ- 
ence for good with his fellow-students. On leaving college, 
he spent three j-ears in Auburn Theologfical Seminary — was 
licensed to preach by one of our Northern Presbyteries, and 
then went to Virginia — near Norfolk, where he built a 
church and gave promise of great usefulness, when, about 
two years ago, he suddenly sickened and died- He had 
mauy friends in Clinton outside of the college. He pre- 
pared for college in the Clinton Grammar School. On leav- 
ing the school for college the wife of the principal of the 
school made to me the remark, that it seemed as if the Spirit 
of the Lord had departed from the school. 1 received him 
into the church and was his pastor for a number of years. 
Everybody was his friend. Members of the Presbyterian 
Church of Clinton contributed to the erecRon of his church 
in Virginia, and the Sunday-school has educated his sister." 
At the larger colleges the record of Negro students has, 
on the whole, been good; at Har\'ard several have held 
scholarships, and one a fellowship; there Las been one Phi 
Beta Kappa man, one class orator, two commencemeDt 
speakers, three masters of arts and one doctor in philosophy. 
In scholarship the eleven graduates have stood: Four good; 
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three iair; two oidmary, and two poor. At Biovm oac of 
tlie most brillian} students of recent years was a X^;to; be 
vas among the jnoior eiglit elected to the Phi Beta Kiq>pA. 
At Amherst the record of otlored men has been TCiy good, 
both iu scholarship and aibleiics. A colored man captained 
the Amherst football team one jrear and he is now one of the 
chief i-far^-ard football coaches. At Yale and Cornell col- 
ored men have held scholarships, and some ha\-e made good 
recotds. 

Among the women^s colleges the color prejudice is much 
stronger and more unyielding. 

They have one Negro graduate from Smith College, we 
Icam; '*Our first colored student graduated last year with 
the degree of A. B. . . . We also have two students 
oi Negro descent in our present senior class.** 

Wcllesley has had quite a number of colored students, of 
whom two graduated. "Both these young women had moi 
than average ability and one did brilliant work." RadcUffe" 
College, the Harvard "annex,'* has two colored graduates 
who are well spoken of. 

Beside the Negroes who have graduated 'from these col- 
leges there have been a large number who have pursued a 
partial course but taken no degree. They have dropjx-d out 
for lack of funds, poorscholarshipand various reasons. Then, 
too, many institutions having no graduates have promising 
candidates at present. The registrar of the University of 
Illinois iuforuis us "that so far no Negro has ever been 
graduated from the University of Illinois. One member of 
our present senior class is a Negro, and he will doubtless bel 
graduated next June. He is a good scholar and is verj' much 
rcsixrcted in the university. He is this year the editor of 
the students'' paper." 

Waba.sh College, Indiana, "has had frequently colored 
students enrolled in her classes, but none have completed 
their course. Wc have at present two colored students in 
attendance at college." 
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Diclcinson College, Pennsylvania, "has never conferred a 
degree upon a Negro. We have two, at the present time, in 
atteudance at the college: one a member of the freshmen 
class, and the other a member fif the junior class and one 
of thebrightest scholars and most highlyesteemed gentleuieu 
in attendance at our institution.'* 

The universities of Wyoming, Montana and California 
have all had at one time or another colored students. Syra- 
cuse University has three Neg^ students now, ''especiallj' 
bright and promising;" the University of Vermont dropped 
two colored members of the class of *97 "on account of 
inability to do the work." Wheaton College, Illinois, has 
"had many colored students and some good ones, but no one 
of them has gained the degree of A. B." 

To sum up then: Negroes have graduated from Northern 
institutions. In most of the larger universities they have 
ou the whole made good records. In the Western colleges 
they have done well in some cases, and poorly in others. 
The summer schools at Harvard, Clark and the University 
of Chicago have several Negro students. 

According to the best information the Conference has been 
able to gather, the total number of Negro graduates has been, 
as follows: 

NEGRO C01.LEGR GRADUATES: 
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■tHrti>l report. 

One hundred graduates of colleges of doubtful rank are 
not included here; these and uuknowu omissions may bring 
the true total up to 2,500. 
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It is plain that there is a steady iucrease of coUege-brcd 
Negroes from decade to decade, but not a large increase. 
There is today about one col lege- trained person in every 3 ,600^ 
Negroes. Since 1876, 1 ,941 Negroes have been graduat 
from Negro colleges and 390 from white colleges. 

We now come to consider the personnel of this group of 
persons with regard to birthplace, age, sex , etc. The retnma 
for these particulars are only partial, and fuller for later years 
than for earlier. They seem, however, to be fairly typical. 
First as to birthplace of 650 collcgc-brcd Negroes: South 
Caroliua, 95; North Carolina, 80; Tennessee, 73; Virginia, 
60; Georgia, 55; Mississippi, 48; Alabama, 34; Ohio, 34; 
Kentucky, 25; Maryland, 17; Indiana, 4; Massachusetts, 3; 
West \'irginia, 3; Iowa, 3; New Jersey, 2; Michigan^ 2; 
Rhode Island, 1; Connecticut, 1; Vermont, 1; Colorado, 1; 
Pennsylvania, 17; Missouri, 12; Louisiana, 12; Illinois, 11; 
District of Columbia, 10; Texas, 9; Kansas, 9; New York,, 
5; Arkansas, 4; Florida, 4; Delaware, 1. In foreign lands: 
Hayti, 4; West Indies, 3; West Africa, 2; Ontario, 1. 542 
out of 650 having been bom south of Mason and Dixon's 
line. 

The most interesting question connected with birthplace is 
that of the migration of colored graduates — that is, where 
these men finally settle and work. If we arrange these 650 
graduates according to sections where they were born and 
where they now live, it appears that of 254 college-bred Ne- 
groes born in the border states (/. c, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, Missouri 
and District of Columbia), 148, or 58 per cent., stayed and 
worked there; 39, or 15 per cent., went further south; 26, 
or 10 per cent., went southwest; 12, or 5 per cent., went to 
the middle west, etc. Or, again: 

Of 73 college graduates bom north, 35 stayed there and 
38 went south. 

Of 507 college graduates bom south , 443 stayed there and 
62 went north. 
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These statistics cover only about one-fourth of the total 
number of graduates, but they represent pretty accurately 
tlie general tendencies, so far as our observation has gone. 
It is therefore probably quite within the truth to say that xA 
per cent, of northern-born college men come south to work 
among the masses of their people, at a personal sacriilce 
which few jieople realize; that nearly 90 per cent, of the 
southcrn-bom graduates, instead of seeking that personal 
freedom and broader intellectual atmosphere which their 
training has led them in some degree to conceive, stay and 
labor in the midst of their black neighbors and relatives. 

There is little in the matter of early training that lends 
itself to statistical statement, but there is much of human 
interest. A uiimber of typical lives are therefore appended, 
which show in a general way the sort of childhood and youth 
through which these college-bred Negroes have passed. First 
as to the men: 

KfBN. 

"I attended the public schools in Augusta, Georgia, and 
sold papers, brushed boots and worked in tobacco facto- 
ries. While in college I taught school in summer time." 



"Bom in Springfield, Massachusetts, where I attended the 
public schools and acted as driver and hotel waiter. I at- 
tended Fisk University, and during vacations taught school, 
worked in a saw mill, waited on table and acted as Pullman 
porter." 

"My parents were old and poor, and T worked my way 
through school and helped to support them by manual labor.* ' 



"I came to Texas with my parents about 1876, and at- 
tended the Galveston public schools. I then went to college, 
assisted iu part by my parents and in part by my own efforts. 
The expenses of the last two years were paid by a scholar- 
ship which I won by examiuatiou." 
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"I spent most of my youth with my uncle, a merchant in 
Florence, South Carolina, where I attended the public school, 
which was poor. I afterwards worked fivfe years on my 
father's farm, and finall}' went to college." 



"T attended public schools in Virginia, working in white 
families morning' and night for my board. I then worked 
my way through a normal course, and finally through Hills- 
dale College." 

*'I was a farmer before going to school. My church con- 
ference sent me to school. My parents were poor, and my 
mother died when I was but four years old." 



"I came to Kansas when nine years old and lived on a 
farm until I was twenty, neither seeing nor hearing from any 
of my relations during that time. In 1871 1 went to Oberlin 
and began work in Ray's Third Part Arithmetic." 



'*I was bom a slave iu Prince Edward county, Virginia. I 
worked as a farmer and waiter, and then went to Hampton, 
Institute. After leaving Hampton I helped my parents a 
few years and then entered Shaw." 



"I sold papers and went to school when a hoy; I learned 
the brickmason trade of my father. After graduating from 
the high school I worked in the printing oflSce of a colored 
paper, thus earning enough to go to college." 

*'I was bom in Calvert county, Maryland, being one of 
seven children. We lived at first in the log cabin which my 
father had built in slavery limes. Soon we moved away 
from there and settled on a farm which my father commenced 
buying on shares. T went to school, worked on the farm 
and taught school until I was twenty-two, when I entered 
Lincoln." 

as 
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"I went to a private school at Thibodaux, Louisiana, about 
a year, and also to the Freedmen's school under the United 
States government in 1864-5. Finally I entered New Or- 
leans University." 

*'I was bom in Crawford county, Georgia. My father 
moved to Macon, then to Jones count)', then back to Craw- 
ford county, then to the town of Forsyth, and finally to the 
State of Mississippi. I finally left home at the age of sixteen 
and roamed about for two and a half years. I saved some 
money by work on a railroad and started to school." 



"I was bora in Tennessee and lived there on a farm until I 
was thirteen. Then we went to Kansas, and finally to Ar- 
kansas, where I went to Philander Smith College." 



**My parents, having been slaves, were poor. I was the 
fifth of ten children, and the task of educating all of us was 
a serious one for the family. My parents made every sacri- 
fice, and at nine years of age I was helping by selling papers 
on the streets of Pittsburg, and colored papers among the 
Negroes on Saturday. After completing the common schools 
I worked as elevator boy and bootblack, and finally at the age 
of fifteen was enabled to enter the engineering course of the 
Western University of Pennsylvania." 

''I was boni in Greene county, Georgia, and lived on the 
farm until I was seventeen. My parents were poor and there 
were nine other children. I worked hard, saved my money, 
went to school, and finally entered .\tlanta University." 

"I was born in a stable; my father died when I was two 
years old. I blacked Isoois and sold sulphur water to educate 
myself until I was eighteen." 

"My mother and father tiwk me from Alabama to Missis- 
sippi, where my father joined the Union army at Corinth, 
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leaving me with my mother, brother and sister. We went 
to Cairo, Illinois, and then to Island No. 10. There mother 
and brother died and my sister scut me to Helena, Arkansas, 
in eharge of au aunt. My father died during the siege of 
Vicksburg, and I was sent to the orphanage in Helena, which 
afterward became Southland College." 



"M5' father died when I was five, and my mother when I 
was twelve, IcaWng me an orphan in the West Indies. At 
fourteen I left home with a white man from Massachusetts. 
I went to school one year iu Massachusetts, then shipped as 
a sailor and stayed on the sea ten j'cars, and finally return- 
ing started to school again." 

"I was one of the two sons of a Methodist preacher, and 
had to struggle pretty hard to get an education; I left school 
at the age of thirteen and could not return again until I was 
nineteen." 



"My father was a lumber dealer, and when he died I went 
into partnership with my uncle in the same business in Car- 
roll county, Marj'land. I^ater I left home, worked five years 
on a farm in Michigan, and finally entered Baldwin Uni- 
versity." 

"I was bom in Alton, Illinois, in 1864. In 1871 we 
moved to Mississippi, and happening to visit my grandfather 
at Wilberforcc, Ohio, I begged him to let me stay there and 
enter school. He consented; and by housework, taking eare 
of horses and his help I got through school." 



"I was bom of slave parents who could neither read nor 
write. I had but five mouths' regular schooling until I waa 
seventeen years of age. Then I worked my way through a 
normal school iu South Carolina, and thus gained a certifi- 
cate to teach and helped myself on further iu school." 
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"I was the son of a slave mother and her master. After 
emancipation a materaal uncle started me to school in Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, which an army officer had organized. 
Afterward I entered Biddle aud supported myself by teach- 
ing." 

"Father died about my ninth birthdaj', so I attended the 
public schools and worked on the farm to a-ssist mother earn 
a livelihood for lierself and the four children. Late in my 
*teens, after three months* day labor upon the farm, railroad, 
wood-chopping, etc., I entered Alcorn, with the sum of 
$20.o0. By working there I was enabled to remain in school 
six years, during the last 6ve of which I secured work as a 
teacher in Wilkeraon county. The money I obtained was 
used by myself, my two brothers and a sister in cooiraon, 
as from time to time each joined me in college. Mother 
would accept very little of our earnings for herself, lest we 
might be deprived of an education . ' ' 



"I was boru and reared on my aged mothcr*s farm near 
Thomastowu, Mississippi. I began going to a country 
school at twelve years of age, having learned my A B C*s 
under Uncle York Moss, at his Sunday-school, where we 
used Webster's 'Blue-back.' My chances for attending 
even a country school were meager, for I had to help on the 
farm. Attending two and four months in the year, I got far 
enough advanced by the time I was sixteen to teach a little 
and nsc my earnings in entering, first, Tongaloo, and then 

Icom." 

"I was reared on a farm aud was sixteen Iwfore I knew my 
letters, and twenty-one before I spent a month in school." 



"In early life I lived with my parents, who were ex-slaves 
and took great pride in working hard to educate their chil- 
dren. I attended the first Yankee schools established in Sa- 
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vannah. As soon as I could read, write and figure a little, I 
started a private aflemoou school at my home which I 
taught.*' 



"T was bom a slave. Soon after the fall of Port Royal, 
South Carolina, in 1861, three of us escaped from Charles- 
ton to Beaufort, and joined the Union forces. Wc were 
taken on the U. S. gunboat UnadHin. There I was attached 
to a lieutenant in the Forty-eighth New York Regiment of 
Volunteers, and remained with him until he was wounded 
before Fort Wagner. I then went north, attended night 
school in Portland, Maine, and finally entered Howard Uni- 
versity." 

"I was the fifth child iu a family of eleven. Wy father 
was a poor farmer and did not Ix'lieve in education, so my 
training was neglected until I was able to work and help 
myself." 

'*! was bom a slave and taken north to an orphanage by 
Quakers after the war, both my parents being dead. After- 
ward I was sent to New Jersey, and then worked on a Penn- 
sylvania farm until I went to Lincoln." 



' ' My father was set free prior to the war and purchased 
my mother. He died when 1 was eight, leaving a little 
home and $300 iu gold. My mother was an invalid and I 
had to work at whatever came to hand, going to school from 
three to five months a year. At the age of fifteen I stopped 
school and labored and taught a three months' school at 
$25 a month. Finally I cntt-rcd Roger Williams University, 
working my way through and helping mother." 

"Twelve years of my life were spent as a slave. I worked 
at driving cows, carrying dinner to the field-hands and nin- 
ning rabbits. My master owned three hundred Negroes, so 
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*'My early life was spent in Darlington, Soiilli Carolina; 
I did not attend the public school until J was a large girl, 
but was taught at home, first by my mother, then by a 
private teacher. When the public school was graded, in 
1889, I entered the high school course." 



'*\Vhile a school-girl I taught persons living out in service, 
going into the premises of some of the most prominent while 
people in New Orleans. I always kept a large class of night 
pupils at the same time. I paid my tuition out of these 
earnings.'* 

*'I was bom in the State of Ohio, near the town of Dela- 
ware, on a picturesque farm purchased by my grandparents 
in 183(>. My parents on both sides were Virginians. At this 
quiet homestead, sandwiched between the Scioto river on the 
east and maple groves on the west, I lived the life of a 
dreamy, yet restless child — one of a very large family with 
an augelically-di.sposed mother and an extremely eccentric 
and well-educated father. Our father early told us of Dante, 
Milton and similar literature, simplifying to suit our youth- 
fulness. Mother repeated the storj' of 'Pilgrim's Progre-ss,' 
and she also delighted in the book of Job, which her life so 
beautifully represented — patience personified. Our home 
being so near the Ohio White Sulphur Springs, where the 
wealthy leisure class spent much time, I saw much of cul- 
tured people, old and young, especiallj' the latter. Indeed, 
when quite young I saw little else, for during the remainder 
of the year my brothers, sisters, birds, trees and nature iu 
general were my only companions." 



From the first the institutions of higher training founded 
in the South were, with few exceptions, open to girls as well 
as boys. Naturally fewer girls entered, but nevertheless a 
coifsiderable number — over 250 — throughout the country 
have finishctl a college course. Of the larger Negro colleges 
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only Lincoln and Biddle do not admit girls. The women 
graduates arc as follows: 

ll'omen Graduates from Colleges. — Oberliii, 55; Sbaw, 21; 
Paul Qiiinn, 13; Atlanta, 8; Southland, 8; Rust, 7; Clafliu. 
6; Philander Smith, 5; Iowa Weslcyan, 4; University of 
Kansas, 3; Cornell, 3; Geneva, 2; Lctaud, 1; University of 
Iowa, 1; Idaho, 1; Bates, 1; Clarke, 1; Straight,!; Branch, 
Arkansas, 1; Mt. Hol5'okc, I; Fisk, 31; Wilbcrforcc, 19; 
Knoxville, 10; Howard, 8; Central Tennessee, 7; Living- 
stone, 6; New Orleans, 5; Roger Williams, 5; Berea, 4; 
University of Michigan, 3; Wittenberg, 2; Wclleslcy, 2; 
Butler 1; Adrian, 1; McKendree, 1; Virginia Normal and 
Collegiate, 1; Allen, 1; Paine Institute, 1; Vassar, 1 . 
Total women, 252. Total men, 2,272. 

If we arrange them accordiug to years of graduation, we 
have from 1801 to 1869, 36; from 1880 to 1889, 76; ia90 to 
1898, 119. 

The rapid increase of college-bred women in later years is 
noticeable, and the present tendency is toward a still larger 
proportion of women. Twenty-three per cent, of the college 
sttidents of Howard, Atlanta, Fisk and Shaw Universities 
were women in the school year of 1898-'99. The economic 
stress will probably force more of the young men into work 
before they get through college and leave a larger chance for 
the training of daughters. A tendency in this direction is 
noticeable in all the colleges, and if it results in more highly 
trained mothers it will result in great good. Of one hundred 
college-bred women reporting their conjugal condition, one- 
half had been married, against nearly seventy per cent, of 
the men. 

The family is the latest of the social institutions developed 
by the Negro on American soil and as yet the weakest. He 
learned to labor, he organized for religious purposes, he 
started genus of other social organizations before the system 
of slavery allowed the independent monoganiic Negro liome. 
Consequently we look most anxiously to the establishment 
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and strengtheuiug of ihe home among members of the race, 
because it is the surest indication of real progress. 

The Negro was brought originally from a polygamic home- 
life in Africa where women and children were strouglj' 
guarded, although subject to the practically unrestrained 
tyranny of the husband. On the West Indian plantations 
all the law aud custom of marriage was rudely brolten up and 
polygamy, polyandry and promiscuity were practiced. On 
the plantations of the United States some regularity was es- 
tablished, which, on the Virginia plantations, approached as 
near the monogauiic ideal as the sla^'e trade and concubin- 
age would allow. With emancipation came the independent 
Negro home. K'atumlly Ihe poor training of Negro women, 
the lack of respect or chivalry toward them, and the fact 
that the field-hand never had the responsibilitj' of fann'Iy life, , 
all tended to make pure homes difficult to establish and main- 
tain. Without doubt the greatest social problem of the 
American Negro at present is sexual purity, and the solving 
of this problem lies peculiarly upon the homes established 
among them. Great and marked progress has been made in 
thirty years, but there is still great work ahead. 

Among a picked class of leaders like these we are study* 
ing, statistics of marriage and family life are consequently of 
peculiar interest. First, then, let us consider the age at 
which college-bred persons marrj', compared with the age of 
graduation: 

Of L'oilege-brcd Men there Afarry: Under 20 years of 
age, 1.4 per cent.; 20 to 24 years of age, 15-1 per cent.; 
25 to 29 years of age, 39.3 per cent.; 30 to 34 years of age, 
30.2 per cent.; 35 to 30 years of age, 8.(> per cent.; 40 
years of age or over, 5.4 per cent. 

The bulk of college men, it would seem, marry between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five, a period nearly ten 
years later than was the case with their fathers and mothers. 
This indicates a great social revolution. The average age of 
marriage, compared with age of graduation is as follows: 
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MEN: 
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The meager returns received made it very difficult to de- 
termine the truth as to the marriages of women graduates; 
the average age of marriage of those women reported was 
62.8 j[ears; compared with age of graduates it was: 



WOMEN: 



OraduntiBf; Klarrieit at 
at ngc of Rj^G of 
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Out of (Jfi5 male graduates, 68 per cent, have married, and 
out of J»9 female graduates, 51 per cent, have married. Of 
19 graduates previous to 187U, 18 have married; of 97 from 
1870 to 1879, 85 have married; of 251 from 1880 to 1889, 
219 have married; of 393 from 1890 to 1899, 180 have mar- 
ried. Out of this total tliere has been but one divorce. 



CHAPTER xnr. 

The College-Bred Negro. 

(CONTIKCKD.) 

in. OCCUPATION'S, OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY, ETC. 

'ynE most interesting question, and m many respects the 
^ crucial question, to be asked concerning college-bred Ne- 
groes is: Do they earn a living? It has been intimated more 
than once that the higher training of Negroes has resulted 
in sending into the world of work men who can find nothing 
to do suitable to their talents. Now and then there comes 
a rumor of a colored college man working at menial sen-ice, 
etc. Fortunatel}' the returns as to occupations of college- 
bred Negroes are quite lull — nearly 60 per cent, of the total 
number of graduates. 

This enables us to reach fairly probable conclusions as to 
the occupations of college-bred Negroes. Of l,311i persons 
reporting there were: Teachers, 53.4 per cent.; clergymen, 
16.8 per cent.; phj-sicians, etc., 6.3 per cent.; students, 5.6 
per cent.; lawyers, 4.7 percent.; in government service, 4 
percent.; in business, i-t.ti per cent.; farmers and artisans, 
2.7 per cent.; editors, .secretaries and clerks, 2.4 per cent.; 
miscellaneous, 5 per cent. 

Over half are teachers, a sixth are preachers, another sixth 
are students and professional men; over 6 percent, are farm- 
ers, artisans and merchants, and 4 per cent, are in govern- 
ment service. In detail, the cxrcupations are as follows: 

OuHpatioiis of College-Bred Men. — Presidents and deans, 
19; teachers of music, 7; professors, principals and teachers, 
675. Total, 701. Bishop, 1; chaplains United Slates army, 
2; missionaries, 9; presiding elders, 12; preachers, 197. To- 
tal, 221. Doctors of medicine, 76; druggists, 4; dentists, 
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3. Total, 83. Students, 74; lawyers, 62. United States 
minister plenipotentiary, 1; United States consul, 1; United 
States deputy collector, 1 ; United States ganger, 1; United 
States postmasters, 2; United States clerks, 44; State civil 
service, 2; city civil scr\-icc, 1. Total, 53, Merchants, etc., 
30; managei's, 13; real estate dealers, 4. Total, 47. Farm- 
ers, 2(i. Secretaries of national societies, 7; clerks, etc., 15. 
Total, 22. Artisans, 9; editors, 9; miscellaneous, 5. 

These figures illustrate vividly the function of the college- 
bred Negro. He is, as he ought to be, the group leader, the 
man who sets the ideals of the community where he lives, 
directs its thought and heads its social movements. It need 
hardly be argued that the Negro people need social leadership 
more than most groups; they have no traditions to fall back 
upon, no long -established customs, no strong family ties, no 
well-defined social classes. All these things must be slowly 
and painfully evolved. The preacher was even before the war 
the group leader of the Negroes, and the church their great- 
est social institution. Naturally, this preacher was ignorant 
and often immoral, and the problem of replacing the older 
type by better educated men has been a difficult one. Both 
by direct work and by indirect influence on other preachers 
and on congregations, the college-bred preacher has an op- 
portunity for reformatory work and moral inspiration, the 
value of which cannot be overestimated. 

It has, however, been in the furnishing of teachers that 
the Negro college has found its peculiar function. Few per- 
sons realize how vast a work, how mighty a revolution has 
thus been accomplished. To furnish five millions and raot« 
of ignorant people with teachers of their own race and blood, 
in one generation, was not only a very difficult undertaking, 
but a very important one, in that it placed before the eyes of 
almost every Negro child an attainable ideal. It brought the 
masses of the blacks in contact with modern civilization, 
made black men the leaders of their communities and train- 
ers of the new generation. In this work college-bred Negroes 
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were first teacliers and then tciieliers of teachers. And here 
it is that the broad ciOtnre of college work has been of pe- 
culiar value. Knowledge of life and its wider meaning has 
been the point of the Negro's deepest ignorance, and the 
sending out of teachers whose training has uot been merely 
for bread-winning, but also for liunian culture, has been of 
inestimable value Jn the training of these nieu. 

In earlier years the two occupations of preacher and teacher 
■were practically the only ones open to the black college 
graduate. Of later j'ears a larger diversity of life among 
his people has opened new avenues of cmplojrment. 

We find that the profession of teaching is a stepping-stone 
to other work. Eighty-seven persons were at first teachers, 
and then changed, eleven becoming lawyers, seven going 
into business, twenty-six entering the ministry, twelve en- 
tering the United States civil ser\-ice, etc. Seven have at 
various times engaged in menial work, usually as porters, 
waiters aud the like, but all but one man working in a hotel 
have done this only temporarily. It is quite possible that 
others who are engaged in such work have on this account 
sent in no reports. We see in this way that of seven hun- 
dred college-bred men over five hundred have immediately 
on graduation found work at which they are still employed. 
I^ess than two hundred have turned from a first occupation 
to a second before finding apparently permanent employment. 

There are still others who liave tried two and three em- 
ployments. Tiie reports of these are natui-ally not as full 
as the others, through forgetfulness and the natural desire 
not to advertise past failures. One college man is known to 
have tried nine different occupations in ten years — but this 
is very exceptional. 

It seems fair to conclude that the majority of college-bred 
men find work quickly, make few changes, and .stick to their 
undertakings. That there are many exceptions to this rule 
is probable, but the testimony of observers together with 
these figures makes tlie above statemeut approximately true. 
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It might be well here to tuni from the more general figures 
to the graduates of a single representative institution. A 
graduate of Dartmouth College who has been in the work of 
educating Negro youth for over thirty years writes as follows 
in a small publication which gives the record of Atlanta 
University graduates, including the class of 1899: 

*'This leaflet covers an experience of about a quarter of a 
century of graduating classes. It will tell of the work of 
only \\\Qgra(fi4ates of Atlanta University, all of whom have 
been kept under the watchful eye of thetr alma mater. It 
would be diflScult to trace the careers of the thousands of 
others who did not graduate but who have attended the in- 
stitution for a longer or shorter period, although many of 
them are known to have made good use of their meager 
attainineuts and some are occupying prominent positions. 
If it were asked why no larger percentage of the students 
have obtained diplomas or certificates of graduation, a suffi- 
cient answer would be found in the one word, poverty. 
Their parents have been too poor to spare them from home 
or to pay their expenses at school, and they themselves have 
Seen utterly unable to find any employment sufficiently 
remunerative to pennit them to keep on and graduate within 
a reasonable limit iu time. Probably the world cannot show 
instances of gi"eatcr sacrifices by parents or greater pluck, 
persistency and self-denial of students than are to be found 
among the patrons and pupils of Atlanta University. 

"While the ninety-four graduates from the college depart- 
ment represent only a small portion of the work done by the 
university, they represent a very important part of that 
work, as will be evident from a statement of the positions 
they occupy and tlie work they are doing. 

*'Of these ninety-four graduates, twelve have died. . . . 
Of the eighty-two now living, eleven are ministers, four are 
physicians, two are lawj'ers, one is a dentist, forty-three are 
teachers, one is a theological student, one is studying at 
Har\'ard Uuivcrsity and another at the University of Peun- 
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sylvania, ten are in the service of the United States, six in 
other kinds of business, and two are unemployed. 

"One of tliese graduates lias rendered a most conspicuous 
service to the Negro farmers of his State through the organi- 
zation of a fanners* iniprovcmeut society, with many 
branches, whose members are pledged to become laud own- 
ers, to diversify their crops, to improve and beautify their 
lionies, to figlit the credit system by bnying only for cash 
on a co-operative plan, and to raise their own supplies so far 
as possible. The fact that he can report today eighty-six 
branches of his society scattered over the State of Texas 
with 2,34<) members who have bought and largely paid for 
46,000 acres of land, worth nearly half a million dollars, is a 
valuable illustration of what one Negro with high ideals and 
an earnest purpose can accomplish for the economic and 
material advancement of his luce. 

^'Several graduates have done considerable newspaper woric 
and many sermons and addresses delivered by them have 
been published. At least two publications have been highly 
commended by the press. Of President Richard R. Wright's 
'Historical Sketch of Negro Education in Georgia,' the 
Journal of Education says: *And it is just this that makes 
his story so valuable and forces one to read it straight through 
from beginning to end, which is not the waj' books and 
pamphlets are usually read in newspaper offices.' And of 
Professor William H. Crogman's 'Talks for the Times,' the 
New York Imicpciuleni says: 'The author speaks for his 
race and speaks in strong, polished English, full of nerve and 
rich in the tuusic of good English prose.' 

"And these graduates are not fickle and unstable, but re- 
tain their positions year after year, doing faithful, earnest 
and patient service. The length of the pastorates of the 
ministers has been far alxivc the average, and one of the 
teachers is completing his twenty-fourth 3'ear in the same 
institution. 

*'Do not these simple statements impress their own les- 
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too*? CooSd leas than a oalkgc oooisc b««c &ted 
these mni and women so wdl tor tbe le^nosUc 
tbey are oocnpying, and tbe vork ther ne ^datg ■ 
pnrfcssoni, principals, phjrstctans, editors, teadieTS, Sondsjr* 
school supeiiDteDdents, bome-lNinders and leaders of ibeir 
people? li half of them had biled to fill the place far -wfaidi 
their education ought to have prepared them, even then tbeir 
teachers and friends woold out have been dishcancoed. Bat 
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aliuost none have (ailed to meet reasonable expectations. 
This record of the college graduates is full of encouragement 
and inspiration." 

A glance at the work done by Negro college graduates in 
different fields can be but casual and yet of some value. The 
teachers we asked to estimate roughly the pupils they had 
taught. Some answered frankly that they could not, while 
others made a statement which they said was simply a careful 
guess. From these estimates we Bud that 550 teachers 
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reporting think tliey have taught about 300,000 children in 
primary grades and 200,000 iu secondary grades. From 
this we get some faint idea of the enormous influence of these 
700 teachers and the many other college men who have 
taught for longer or shorter periods. Some of the teachers 
reported briefly the success iti after life of some of the pupils 
they had taught: 

"They farm mostly — a multitude preach, some act as men 
of commerce, and they are engaged in every pursuit. Ouc 
is a successful practitioner of medicine." 



"Several are successful as mail clerks, several are doctors, 
some arc successful farmers." 



"Eleven became doctors. The most of these are living 
and they are succeeding finely. Four are practicing law, 
and they are niakiug passably good headway. Two are col- 
lege presidents, four professors, one cashier of a bant." 

"One taught successfully in the Louisville High School, 
one in an Alabauia high school, one is a niiuisler and one a 
grocer." 

"Three are principals of large schools, five are clerks In 
United States service, several are lawyers, three are doctors." 



"Several are successful physicians, lawyers, teachers and 
preachers, and one a bishop iu the A. M. H. Z. church. 
Three are presidents of institutions of learning and two are 
successful pharmacists." 

"Several of my pupils have been and are now successful 
ministers. One is quite an eminent pliysician, and one a 
lawyer, now an assistant in the district attorney's office oi 
New York City." 
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"Several have secured fiist-gnde licenses and are making 
suoeessitU teachers. Some are baying their own farms and 
not a lew are owning their ou-n lots.** 

"One is now professor of agricultnre at the A. & M. Col- 
lege. West Virginia. Another has charge of the machine 
shops at High Point Normal and Indastrial School, High 
Point, North Carolina; another is practicing law at some 
point in Florida. Quite a number are doing well.'* 



"One is a first-class sign painter at Wilmington, North 
Carolina, another is one of the leading colored physicians of 
Atlanta." 



"Two are successful teachers and one is principal of the 
largest public school in Birmingham, Alabama." 

"One of the most notable and one over whom I mav have 
exercised considerable influence, before and since his gradua- 
tion, is the principal of Snow Hill Industrial School, at Snow 
Hill, Alabama." 



"There were no individual instances of success among 
them so far as I know. Several of the young nieu went to 
fanning, some of the young ladies married farmers. One 
young man became a miner for a while." 



"I mention thefollowing instances of success with which I 
am best acquainted at present in this State: A dentist at 
Houston, Texas; a practicing plij^siciau and surgeon at 
Washington, Tex.is; the deputy United States Revenue Col- 
lector at the port of Galveston; and the superintendent of the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Austin, Texas." 

"Several students of my tuition have made excellent 
teachers; all, with few exceptions, have made good citizens 
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and proved worthy examples of honesty, trustwortliiness 
and Christianity." 

"Among those graduated under me arc four clerks in the 
civil service, three principals of schools, two chaplains in the 
United States army, one captain and two lientenauls in the 
United States volunteer service, eleven teachers iu high 
schools and one postmaster." 



"Among my graduates are two high school teachers, one 
professor of agriculture, one princijial of city schools, cue 
founder of an industrial school and village." 



"Some have pnrchased farms, others are teaching, while 
I goodly number, young women and young men, are pur- 
suing college education." 



"One is a graduate from medicine and one from law, and 

a large numlwr have taken higher courses in other schools 
and areholdiug important jjositions as principals of schools." 

"There are many bright and promising ones among them, 
but as j'ct they have not fully shouldered the responsibilities 
of life, and therefore cannot be termed successful individuals, 
but rather promising." 



"Two of onr last year graduates (a class of seven) are 
teaching muf^ic; one teaches in the schools of Crav^'ford 
county, Arkansas; one is clerk and book-keeper in a store; 
the others are fanning and housekeeping in their homes. 
Several of the undergraduates are or have been teaching. 
General satisfaction with their work is reported.'' 

"One young man won a prize at the University of Chicago; 
several have won prizes in other schools of the North. Two 
or three are now physicians; several are successful business 
men and farmers." 
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**One of my pupils in the year 1867 is today the head of 
one of the leading Negro colleges in the Southwest. One 
of my pupils from this institution, a person of physical de-, 
fonnity, who worked his way through by means derived fronxi 
labor, is vice-president of the largest colored public school 
in this State. lu alxiut eighteen uiontbs after leaving school 
he saved sufficient means from his limited salary as a teacher 
to purchase a lot, plan a house and help to construct it; the 
property is worth about one thousand dollars. The majority 
of graduates of the institution have either their own homes 
or improved property." 

Some of the pupils referred to have afterward graduated 
from college and are included elsewhere in this study. Mt 
teachers have picked out the cases of success and said noth- 
ing of the failures, of which there must have been many. 
Still, the record is interesting and shows something of the 
wurk of the college-bred teacher. 

Outside the work of teachers, the chief professions followed 
are the ministry, law and medicine. In most cases a regular 
professional course is pursued after the college course is 
finished, in ordfr to prepare for the profession. The chief 
theological schools are Biddle, at Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Howard, at Washington, District of Columbia; Gammon, at 
Atlanta, Georgia; Straight, at New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Payne, at WiUx-rforcc, Ohio; Lincoln, in Pennsylvania, and 
Union, at Richmond, Virginia. These institutions, and 
others, have turned out large numbers of ministers, until the 
supply today is rather more than the demand, and the num- 
ber of siudeut.'i is falling off. The work of replacing the 
ordinary Negro preachers by college-bred men will go on 
slowly, but it will require many years and much advance in 
other lines Ijefore this work is finished. Some colored men 
have gone to Northern theological schools, usually to the 
Hartford Theological School, Newton Seminary and Yale 
University. The leading Negro ministers today are not 
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usually coliege-bred raen; still a, large number of the rising 
ministers are such, and the influence of the younger set is 
wide-spread . 

There are comparatively few Negro law schools, those at 
Shaw University and Howard being practically the only ones. 
There has been a good deal of contempt thrown on the Ne- 
gro lawyer, and he has been regarded as superfluous. With- 
out doubt, today lawyers are not demanded as much as 
merchants and artisans, and thev have often degenerated 
into ward politicians of the most annoying type. At the 
same time there has been a demand for Negro lawyers of the 
better type. The Negroes are ignorant of the forms of law, 
careless of little matters of procedure, and have lost thou- 
sands of dollars of hard-earned property by not consulting 
lawj'crs. There is, therefore, a distinct place for the black 
Iaw>'er, but one hard to fill, with small and uncertain income 
in most cases. Here and there are exceptions, especially in 
the North. In Boston, for instance, there are four or five 
colored lawyers who make fair incomes, largely from white 
practice — foreigners, Jews, Italians and some few Americans, 
In Chicago there are t^%•o or three colored lawyers with large 
incomes and a host who make a living. Even in a city like 
Minneapolis, with only a haudful of black folks, \\\^ Journal ^ 
in a review of the more prominent members of the bench 
and bar, February 10, 1898, speaks of a black man as: 

*'One of the few members of the Negro race who have suc- 
ceeded in the practice of law. He was born near Flemings- 
burg, Kentucky, on February 22, 1859. His father died 
when he was two years old, and after the war his mother 
moved to Ohio, where he attended the public schools of New 
Richmond and Cincinnati. Later he went to school in Chi- 
cago, and afterwards entered the Fisk University at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. In 1B87 he received the degree of M. A. 
from Fisk University, and in the same year was admitted to 
the bar in Illinois, being one of a class of twenty-seven and 
cue out of three who received the highest maxkiugs. He 
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»-as admitted to practice in Tennessee, and practiced to some 

extent at Xashville and Chica}^. In 18;® he resigned bis 
position at Fi^k University aad came to MinsespoUs, vbete 
he w-as the first Afro-American lawj-er to appear before the 
oomts of Hennepin county. In the course of hut practice 

here he has bandied a number of important cases. One of 
his notable cases was that of the defense of Thomas Lyons 
in the famous Harris murder trial. Lyons was discharged. 
In addition to his acti%-ity in his profession, Mr. Morris has 
been identified prominently with all the affairs of his race in 
the city and State. He has also been prominent in politics/* 

Some of the reports from other lawyers are of imeresi, A 
Memphis lawyer who has practiced for twenty -five years says: 
^'I cannot complain of the treatment I have received at the 
hands of Iwth bench and bar." A lawyer of Vicksburg, 
MLssissippt, says: **Thercarctwocolorcd lawyers herein bar 
of alK>ut fifty. 1 do not enjoy any considerable white prac- 
tice, but get my share from my race." A Kentucky lawyer 
writes: "In my profession I am succeeding fairly well." 

A Nashville lawyer writes: "1 know of no special success 
attending my practice. I am making a living out of it.*' 
A Korth Carolina practitioner says; "I handle real estate 
for both white and colored. I have a paying practice in all 
State courts. My clients are all colored." 

From the North the character of the replies differs some- 
what: "My practice is largely amongst the whites," says a 
Minnesota lawyer. From Chicago come several reports: 
"As a lawyer of six years* practice here 1 have no reason to 
complain. My clients are about evenly divided between the 
two races." "In my practice as a lawyer for the past seven 
years, I have done general law practice; nine-tenths of ray 
patronage, from point of emolument, has been and is from 
while clientage. I do considerable business for Irish people, 
a few Germans, many Pules and Bohemians, and many of 
English descent." From Buffalo, New York, alawycr writes: 
' ' My practice has not yet assumed proportions sufficiently ex- 
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tensive or varied to warrant me in making deductions upon 
present success. I can see no reason, however, why a col- 
ored man of high character and the requisite qualifications, 
should not succeed in the practice of law." Another writes: 
"My experience as a lawyer in Buffalo has been pleasant, 
and in ray intercourse with the lawj'crs, almost exclusively 
white, I have had no cause for complaint, being apparently 
respected hy bench and bar." A Minnesota lawyer gradu- 
ated in law in 1S94, **was appointed clerk of criminal court, 
and resigned December 21, 1898, to serve as a meml>er of 
the Minnesota House of Representatives; am still a member 
and ha%-e been practicing law. The district I represent, the 
forty-second, is an entirely white district. I led the Repub- 
lican ticket by six hundred and ninety votes." A Cleve- 
land, Ohio, lawyer says: "My practice is increasing." An 
Omaha, Nebraska, lawyer says: "My practice has been mixed 
both as to kind of cases and classes of people." A Boston law- 
yer who is common councilman of Cambridge, from a white 
ward, rejxirts "fair success." Another Boston lawyer has 
been alderman of C;unbridge for several years. A Philadel- 
phia lawyer sa3's: "My practice is largely confined to Jews. 
The better class of Negroes is not so likely to patronize me 
as the whites are." 

The chief Negro medical schools arc Meharry, at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Leonard, at Raleigh, North Carolina; 
Howard, at Washington, District of Columbia; Kuoxville, 
at Knoxville, Tetinessee, and New Orleans, at New Orleans, 
Louisiana. These institutions have done remarkable work 
in sending out colored physicians. Their standard is lower 
than the great Northern schools, but in most cases the work 
seems honestly done and the graduates successful. Negroes 
have also graduated at the Harvard Medical School, the 
Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania and other 
Northern institutions. The rise of the Negro physician has 
been sudden and significant. Ten years ago few Negro 
families thought of employing a Negro as a pbysiciaa. 
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^ few employ any other kind. By pluck and desert 
Diactc iiieu have cleared here a large field of usefulness. 
Moreover, in this profes.sion far more than in the ministry 
and the law, the professional standard has been kept high. 
The college-bred physician has had quacks and root doctors 
to contend with, but to no such extent did they liold and 
dominate the field as was the case in the churches and 
criminal courts. The result is today that there is scarcely a 
city of any size in the United States where it is not possible to 
secure the services of a well-trained Negro physician of skill 
and experience. The Freednion's Hospital, of Washington, 
has made an extremely good record in the difficult opera- 
tions performed, general efficiency and training of nurses. 
Hospitals have grown up in various cities under colored 
medical men, notably in Chicago, Charleston and Phila- 
delphia. There are State medical associations iu Georgia, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and several other States. 

The testimony of physicians themselves is usually hope- 
ful. From the North, a report from Newark, New Jer.sey, 
says: "I am and have been medical representative on onr 
grand jury. Two-thirds of my practice is among whites. 
I run a drug store in connection A\nth my practice." I'rom 
New York City: ".At first I found the whites very backward 
iu dealing with roc, but success in several emergency cases 
gave me some reputation. Now my practice is about equally 
divided among black and white.'* Another from New York 
City says his practice amounts to about $10,000 a year, and 
he actually collects about half of that. About a third of his 
patients are while. From Pliil.idelphia one reports a large 
practice, chiefly among blacks and the colored hospital. 
One colored physician is connected with a large white hos- 
pital. A lady physician from the same city reports "marked 
courtesy and respect on the part of all.'' From the West a 
Chicago physician says: "I have been quite successful iu 
the short time I have been practicing. About one-half of 
my patients are white." Another Chicago physician repre- 
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senttd the Slate of !IIiaois at the AsMCtatkm <A MHilarr 
Surgeons of the Uoitcd Scucs. From UmiMsata, ooe 
writes: "I am tacceeding in the practice of mrficiiie in a 
city wbose Negro popnlation is \-ery small." Fimn Decvcr 
it U reported that a Negro was the first chief medkal tn- 
specUJT of the Denver health office, and be was also State 
sanitary officer. He has a large practice. From the border 
States a Tennessee doctor reports: **I ha\-e sacceedcd in 
building up a good practice here among my own people. No 
missionary' ever had a better field for useful labor.*' A man 
who ranlced his cla't.s at the Harvard Medical School reports a 
practice between |i3,(XW) and :i4,000 a j'ear and saj-s: *'I nm 
fully successful as a practitioner and surgeon, and I believe 
I eujoy the confidence of a large number of people." From 
Missonri a report says: "I meet with most of the best white 
physicians in consultation and tbcy treat me with courtesy." 
From Kentucky a young physician reports: *'I am located 
in a toun of tweh-e thousand inhabitants, one-third of whom 
are colored, and am thoroughly convinced that there is a 
great field here in the South for the educated young colored 
man. As a physician I am well received by my white pro- 
jmjfcssional brother." A report from Baltimore, Mary- 
land, reads: "As a physician I find my practice a pay- 
ing one." From the heart of the South come many iu- 
lercsling reports. A North Carolina man says: *'X have 
a fair practice for the length of time I have been at work. 
My intercourse with the white members of my profession 
is cordial along professional lines. I seek no others." 
Another North Carolina physician "has treated more than 
forty thousand patients with reasonable success." He is 
uow conducting a sanitarium for consumptives. A colored 
man of Savannah, Georgia, has been one of the city physi- 
cians (or more than five years. "I have treated no less than 
twcnly-five thousand patients, including several hundred 
whiles," A Columbia, South Carolina, practitioner is often 
"called upon by white physicians to consult with tjieui iu 
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mcdicat cases and assist id surgical cases in their practice. 
I Tiave an extensive and paying practice among my own 
people, and a considerable practice among the poorer classes 
of the white people." An Arkansas man reports that he 
"has had a half-interest in some of the important surgical 
operations done in this city. I have a large field and atu 
often called to see patients at a distance of twenty and thirty 
miles." Iir Macon Mississippi, an nnnsnally successful 
doctor says: "My practice here is very large and among 
both colored and white. Before I settled here no one had 
heard of a 'colored doctor.' The history of my parents, who 
had always lived here, helped to establish me. T have had 
white people come here from a distance and board here to get 
my treatment." 

Ko thoughtful man can deny that the work of Negro pro- 
fessional men, as thus indicated, has been and still is of im- 
mense advantage in the social uplift of the Negro. There 
have of course been numerous failures, aud there has been 
a tendency to oversupply the demand for ministers and 
lawyei-s. This is natural and is not a racial peculiarity, nor 
indeed is it chargeable to the higher education of the Negro. 
It was the natural and inevitable rebound of a race of menials 
granted now for the first time some freedom of economic 
choice. In the ministry this natural attraction was made 
dnnbly strong by the social prominence of the Negro church 
and by the undue case with which theological students can 
get their training all over the land. Nevertheless, granting 
all the evils arising from some overcrowding of the profes- 
sions, the good accomplished by well-trained ministers, busi- 
ness-like lawyers and skilled physicians, has far outbal- 
anced it . 

Beside the regular occupations indicated above, college- 1 
bred Negroes have been active in literary and philanthropic 
work of various kinds. The following cases are especially 
reported: 

Active work in religious societies, 101; investing in 
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business enterprises conducted by Negroes, 48; contributing 
to Negro and other ucwspapet*s, 105; editing and publishing 
newspapers, 40; lecturers, 21; college and student aid, 20; 
benevolent club work, 9; fanning and truck gardening, 10; 
nurseries, orphanages and homes, 12; slum, prison and 
teui]>eni.nce work, IG; organized charity, 15; kindergariena 
and mothers* meetings, 7; building associations, 7; hospit- 
als, 10; savings banks, 4; contributing to magazines, 11; 
pa]>ers before learned societies, 9. 

The above represent the principal activities of 450 per- 
sons in philanthropic and social lines outside of their regular 
occupations. Much of the work thus done has been of great 
benefit, especially in the establishment of refuges and hos- 
pitals and business enterprises of various sorts. The char- 
acter of the work done may be gained from some of the ftd- 
lowiug reports of social and benevolent activities; 

'*Oue of the founders of the Provident Hospital, Chicago.** 



"Member of the advisorj- board of the St. Louis Orphans' 
Home." 



"Meml>er of the board of managers of the Home for Aged 
and Infirui Colored Persous, Philadelphia." 



"Member of the board of managers of the Educational and 
Charitable Association of Baltimore, Maryland." 



"Oue of the founders of McKane Hospital, Savannah, 
Georgia." 



"Organizer of the S. C. Association of Coloi:ed Physi- 



cians. 
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'Helping out in a joint stock gn)cery company." 
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' 'Assisting in the movement to secure a Home for Colored 
Orphans and also to establish a Day Nursery for Poor Chil- 
dren in St. Louis." 



"Helped establish the St. Louis Colored Orphans' Home." 



"Was chief commissioner for the State of Georgia for Ne- 
groes at the time of the Cotton States Exoosition." 



"Have charge of a Sunday-school, night school and choir, 
besides instrumental and vocal music in my church." 



"We have organized a savings society to loan small 
amounts to members on personal security." 



"I am superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League work 
among the colored people of Arkansas." 



"I have assisted in establishing a drug store, a grocery 
and a cigar factory in Durham, North Carolina." 



"Beside my teaching, I am president and manager of the 
Orangeburg, South Carolina, Mercantile Association." 



"Am a director of the Capitol Savings Bank and former 
president of the Industrial Building and Loan Association, 
Washington, D. C." 

"I established and, under the management of a partner, 
ran the first store in Brownsville, Tennessee." 



"I am a director of the Home for Orphans and Aged Col- 
ored People in San Antonio, Texas." 

"For the last eight years I have taught gratuitously chil- 
dren of the neighboring farms, in Arkansas, in my house in 
winter, and under the trees in summer." 
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"1 was one of the chief promoters of the Colored Orphan 
A^yliiin at Oxford, Morth Carolina, to which the State now 
contrihuies $5,000 aunually.'' 

"For fifteen years I have been president of the lady man- 
;rs of the Colored Orphan Asylum of Cincinnati, Ohio.*' 

**I am interested in relief societies and the Capitol Savings 
Bank." 



**I am president of the McDonougli Memorial Hospital of 
New York City, and have invested in mercantile ventures." 

**I am one of the editors of African MethodisI Sunday- 
school literature." 



'*! have raised in all $3,800 toward purchasing school prop> 
erty aud building school-houses." 

*'I have aided forty-three students through coU^je," 

"lam manager of a teachers' summer home and normal 
school Chautauqua in Alabama." 

"I was instrumental in establishing a savings bank at 
Birmingham, Alabama." 



"I have organized a citizens nnion in South Atlanta, 
Georgia, for the purpose of caring for the streets and sani- 
tary condition of said place." 

"I have helped conduct mothers' meetings aud helped in 
charitable work of ^-arious kinds." 

/mjMrtani Public Offices Held at Various Times by Col- 
legelired Negroes. — United States minister to Hayti; six 
memljers of the legislature — North Carolina, Illinois, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Minnesota; engrossing clerk, 
general assembly; four tax assessors — Illinois, Arkausas, 
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^[i!>sissippi, North Carolina; deputy collector of customs — 
Louisiana; seven members city council— Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts; eight members 
board of cclucalinn^North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Georgia, Kansas; five officials in custom 
houses — Louisiana, Tennessee, Georgia, ^'i^gi^ia; two State 
superiu ten dents of public instruction — Louisiana, Alabama; 
two assistant district attorneys — New Yort; two district 
county clerks^Kansas; deputy circuit clerk — Arkansas; 
prosecutinjf attonicy — Illinois; secretary of Haytian lega- 
tion; tax collector — Pennsylvania; mayor — South Carolina; 
chaplain house of representatives — South Carolina; two 
medical inspectors — Peuusylvania, Colorado; registrar of 
births and deaths — West Indies; registrar of deposits, United 
States mint — I-/>uisiana; warden of town — South Carolina. 

It is very difficult to collect reliable statistics of propcrtj'' 
which are not based on actual records. It was not advisable, 
therefore, to ask those to whom reports were sent the amount 
of property they were worth, for with the best of motives on 
the part of those answering, the resulting figures would be 
largely estimates and personal opinion. One kind of prop- 
erty, however, is least of all liable to be unknown to per- 
sons, or to be exaggerated in honest reports, and that is real 
estate. Each college-bred Negro was asked, therefore, to 
state the assessed value of the real estate owned by him; 
the following table was the result of five hundred and fifty- 
seven answers: 



ASSESSKD VALUATION OF REAL ESTATK. 



nndcr «100 

• 100-200 8„ 

«»-30O._ 15. 

800-400, 10.. 

400-»00. — 5.. 

&00-7fiO ... B8 . 

7SO-1.000 .. 28 

1.000--2,OCO. 129 , 

3.000-.1.000 73 „ 

8.000-4,000 42., 

4,000-a.OOi) .. .„ 18.. 

34 



Number. Actual Amt. 
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IQ0.AO 

410. 

S,03& 

4.S1Q. 

1.01». 

81,400. 

23.376. 

162.230. 

I Iks. 400. 

231».887. 

«3,aoo. 



Numher. Acluiit .\mt, 

« 5,000-«.000 3fl . tlS2.2I6. 

«,0<iO-7,000 13._. 73,M0. 

7.000 8 ,000 -._ t... Gfl.flOO, 

8.000-10,000 9... 79.3r«. 

10,000 16.000. 17... 101.000. 

16.000-20.000,.,-.. 6... 71.660. 

20,000-26,000...-.- I „ 21,700. 

OwD no real csUle 88 .., „,.. 



667 <1.342,S«2.80 
Avenge per iodiTidiul. 2,411.00 
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There is no way of knowing, of course, how far these five 
hundred and fifty-seven persons are reprcsentativeof the 2,3^] 
Negro graduates. All things considered, howcvt-r, this is prob-^ 
ably an understatement of the property held, for while many 
of those not reporting held no properly, yet most of those who 
did report represent the more recent graduates who have just 
begun to accumulate, while numbers of the other graduates 
with considerable property could not be reached. Some who 
arc knowTi to own property did not report it. It is therefore 
a conser\'ative statement to say that college-bred Kegroes in 
the United States own on an average $2,4W) worth of realj 
estate, assessed value. If the assessed value is two-thirds o( 
the real value in most cases, this represents $3,60() worth of 
property, market value. To this must be added the worth 
of all personal property, so that the average accumulations 
of this class tuny average $5,lt00 each, or $10,(HX»,000 for 
the group. Such figures arc, of course, mere estimates, but, 
iu the light of the testimony they are plausible. 

Among the most interesting of the answers received were 
those given to the questions: "Are you hopeful for the 
future of the Negro in this country?" "Have you any 
suggestions. 

Following are some of the answers received: 

"The Negro must know that he must rid himself of ob- 
noxious characteristics, save money, acquire property, leam 
trades and become moral. The leading men among ns must 
have sense enough to denounce the rapist as well as the 
lynchers." 

"Guard well the sanctity of the home. Make a home, 
beautify it, make it pure, protect it, defend Jt, die by it. If 
the youths of our race were sent out from pure, happy, well- 
regulated homes, half the battle would be fought to begin 

with." 



'In spite of conditions, apparently inauspicious, I am 
kiently optimistic to be hopeful of the future of the 
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American Negro. I consider the ostracism, political, social, 
industrial, etc., to which he is subjected, to be a traiaing 
schfwl out of wtich he will emerge a united race, and, as a 
necessarj* concomitant, invincible. The kej' to the situation 
is the fostering of the spirit of race pride and the formation 
of ideals, necessary to be realized and possible of rcalixation.*' 



"I think the strong caste prejudice in certain sections will 
lessen as those sections become less provincial and more cos- 
mopolitan." 

"T suggest that one-tenth of his religious energy be ap- 
plied to the accumulation of homes and desirable lands.*' 



''The future of the Negro depends upon him making him- 
self felt as a race. Not by force, but by intelligence and 
wealth.** 



"The Negro should engage in business, have his own 
stores, dry goods, drugs, groceries, banks, his own profes- 
sional men; and make morality and education the basis of 
worth.'* 

'*I would suggest that we accumulate more property, get 
homes, and that thase who have homes invest their money 
in Negro enterprises." 

"I am indeed hopeful for our future. Daily I ride through 
thousands of acres of land owned by Negroes in Mississippi. 
They are happy and prospering. Let us fear God, treat our 
white neighbor with courtesy, save nioiie}' and educate our 
children, and the close of the twentieth century will find ns 
a great and prosperous people.*' 

"I have an abiding faith in thetriumph of the right, based 
on merit, virtue and capacity.** . 
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"I am hopeful of the Negro iu this country, and, more- 
over, hopeful of him in Africa. 'Behold, He that i-cepeth 
Israel shall ucithcr slumber uor sleep.' " 

''Education, refinement, character and money will settle 
the Negro problem everywhere." 



"lam hopeful of the future of the race. As we become 
better educated, we shall then be better prepared for our pro- 
tection." 



"I believe that the success of the Negfro is assured if he 
pursues and is allowed to pursue the different employments 
that have led to the success of other citizens in this country. 
We must have intelligent laborers, fanners and mechanics 
amonK colored men. We must have also men learned in 
law, medicine and theology; in time, men emiueat in science 
and literature." 



"For a long time it will be the task of the intelligent 
Negro kindly to point out deficit-ucies of the race and make 
helpful suggestions. Our country demands a better Negro. 
To produce him will require better homes, better scluwls aud 
better churches." 

"Get everything that the white man gets, aud that he 
wants. Protect the virtue of deserving females of any race. 
Have principle and dare defend it. These done aud clouds 
will clear away." 

*'I would suggest that our leading men do less talking on 
the Negro question a.s such. Much talking means mncli 
concession, and much concession means less opportunity.*' 

"More should turn their attention to business and fewer 
enter the urofessious of teaching or preachiug." 
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"Those of us who are getting' out of the wilderness and 
mire of ignorance and deg:radation mtist help those who will 
not or cannot help themselves." 



"Why should I not be hopeful? The abandonment of the 
priesthood of a race has alwaj's been attended with disasters. 
Let the Negro stick to his church in the serviceof Cod. Bo 
honest, honorable, peaceable, make and save money, educate 
his children as highly as he can afford to." 

*'I suggest that religious and educational work should be 
done on the missionary plan in the lanes and quarters where 
the lowest and most vicious Negroes live. Negro churches 
are not practical enough in their work. Religion is too often 
mistaken for piety. Our educated young people are too 
high above the niassws to help them. I^t them personally 
help in the moral uplift of the criminal classes and especially 
their children. Industrial training should be advocated for 
the masses, but higher education should not iie discouraged 
when the means and ability are sufficient." 



"I am optimistic in spite of the lowering clouds. We 
have but recently burst from the storm and are not far 
enough away from it to become settled. I believe this to be 
the Sturm und Drang period of the Negro's existence. I 
am aware of the strong arguments against such a position, 
but in the light of the teaching of history there must be, 
there is, a turning-point down near the gates of despair, 
where once the opposing currents are mastered, brighter 
and better conditions must arise. A better understanding 
and the practical application of the laws of chastity, morality, 
Christianity; an ever- increasing acquisition of wealth and 
practical intelligence; the adoption of principles of courageous 
manhood; the wholesale banishment of biiffoouery and insta- 
bility; a closer study of those elements that have made the 
Anglo-Saxon great, and a strong pull, a long pull and 
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a pull individually and collectively towards the acquisition 
of the same traits, seem to me to be a few of the essential 
things that may possibly level our barriers." 



"As the conditions of American life demand that the Neifro 
shall take an active part in bringing about a change for the 
better in his situation, there are some things which should 
engage his most eaniest endeavor, I venture to suggest 
those that now occur to me: 

"1. To try and make himseUa necessity. Whatsoeverliis 
hands find to do, he must do it so well that his services will 
be indispensable. And he should strive to be a producer as 
well as a consumer. In order to gain this position let him 
follow the example of his prosperous Anglo-Saxon brother, 
namely, of cultivating and applying the resources of his in- 
tellect. To this end an opportunity could be afforded by 
means of the University Extension system, adapted to the 
peculiar needs and circumstances of the race. The plan 
should provide for night schools, in which professional men 
and women can, in their own comraunities, give their services 
freely or for a small remuneration. 

*'2. The practice of thrift and frugality. 

**3. The establishing of reai unity and co-operation of the 
race. 

'*4. The making the best use of the opportunities which 
are til hand.'*^ 

The literary activity of the college-bred Negro has not 
been great, but some of it has had considerable importance. 
Nearly all the larger magazines and reviews have published 
articles by thetu, as, for instance^ the Aihtu/ic, the Pornm^ 
the North American Rmtno^ the Century and others. They 
have published a large number of pamphlets, notably those 
issued by the American Negro Academy, and many religious 
publications. T\\^ African Af. Ii'. Church Rn<ir<v, a quar- 
terly, has usually bccu uudcr the management of coll^;e 
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men, and is now. Of the larger publications in book form 

these may be noted: 

Matthew Anderson: " Presby terianism and Its Relation 

to the Negro." 
J. W. E. Bowen: "Africa and the American Negro." 
A. O. Coffin: "A Laud Without Chimneys." 
A. J. Cooper: "A Voice from the South." 
W. E. B. Du Bois: "Suppression of Slave Trade." "The 

Philadelphia Negro." 

F. J. Grimke: "The Negro, His Rights and Wrongs." 

A. Grimke: "William L. Garrison" (American Reform- 
ers Series). "Charles Sumner" (American Reformers 
Series). 

J. M. Gregory: "Frederick Douglass." 

W. H. Lewis: "A Primer of College Football." 

G. W. McClellan: "Poems." 

C. W. Mossell: "Toussaiut L'Ouverture." 

B. F. Ousley: "Gospels and Acts Translated Into Afri- 
can Tongues." 

J. H. Paynter: "Joining the Navy." 
W. H. Crogman: "Talks for the Times." 
A. \V. Pegues: "Our Baptist Ministers andSchools." 
W. S. Scarborough: "First Greek Lessons." "Birds 
of Aristophanes." 

L. A. Scruggs: "Afro- American Women of Distinction." 

Alexander Cruramell: "Africa and America," 

J. M. Langston: "From the Virginia Plantation." 

D. A. Payne: "History of the A. M. E. Church." 

Let us now gather up the scattered threads of this social 
study and seek the lesson which the accumulated facts have 
to teach. We have learned that there are in the United 
States thirty-four institutions designed especially for Ne- 
groes, which give collegiate instruction leading to the 
bachelor's degree. Besides these, seventy-three other col- 
leges of the land have Negro graduates, so that in all we 
have a record of 2,331 Negro graduates of college courses, 
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Wc have studied these graduates carefully so far as the re- 
ports submitted have enabled us to. They are mostly 
freedmeu's sons and graudsons who have gained this. train- 
ing by self-denial and striving. They usually marry be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five, go to work in 
the South at teaching, preaching, practicing the professions, 
or in the civil service or business life. They have accumu- 
lated property and usually made good citizens and leaders. 

Several questions may now be asked: First — Is the college 
training of Negroes necessary? Second^If so, how large 
a propfjrtion of the touil expenditure for education ought to 
be devoted to this training? Third — What curriculum of 
studies is best suited to young Negroes? 

A. Is the college training of Negroes necessary? A few 
opinions of prominent men iu answer to this query are sub- 
joined. They are partly iu answer to a circular letter sent 
to a few college presidents: 

I believe not only in common school and industrial edu- 
cation for the Negroes of the Sotith, but also in tlieir higher 
education. The higher education is necessary to maiulaiu 
the standards of ihe lower. Yours truly, 

Georgh E. M.acLean, 
President of the State University of Iowa. 
;ceinbern,1900. 



I believe fully in the higher education of every man and 
woman whose character and ability is such as to make such 
training possible. There are relativelj'' fewer of such per- 
sons among the Negroes than among Anglo-Saxons, but for 
all of these the higher training is just as necessary and just 
as cfifcctive as for anyone else. 

For the great body of the Negroes the industrial and 
moral training already so well given in certain schools seems 
to me to offer the greatest hope for the future. 

Very truly yours, D.wid S. Jord.\n, 

President of Lcland Stanford Junior University. 

December 14, 1900. 
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'our circular of December 8th comes duly to hand. In 
response I would say that in my judgment no race or color 
is entitled to monopolize the benefits of the higher education. 
If any race is entitled to be specially favored in this respect, 
I should say it is the one that lias by the ageucj' of others 
been longest deprived thereof. 

Yours cordially, W'm. F. Warrkn, 

December 13, 1900. President of Boston University. 



In reply to your request of December 5th, I would say 
that it seems to me that the collegiate or higher education is 
not a special favor to be granted tu men on the ground of 
race, family, or any such minor consideration. The ouly 
condition for the receiving of a college education should be 
the ability to appreciate and to use it. Human nature is 
substantially the same everywhere. It should be the glory 
of our country to afford to all her young men and women 
who crave the broadest culture and who have the spirit and 
ability to acquire it, the amplest opportunitj' for develop- 
ment. Looking at it more specificallj', I can see that the 
general uplifting of our Negro population requires a proper 
percentage of college-bred Negro leaders. 

Yours sincerely, Ghorgb C. Chase, 

December 17, 1S)00 President of Bates College. 

You ask for my opinion in regard to the desirableness of 
higher trainiug for the Negroes. Let me begin my state- 
ment by saying that I have the utmost faith in the manage- 
ment of the Atlauta University and several other institu- 
tions for the training of Negroes in the South. I will, 
however, candidly say that in my judgment there area great 
many of the Negroes whom it is not worth while to guide 
through a course of university trainiug. I tbiuk that is 
true also of the white race, but in the present condition it is 
peculiarly true with regard to colored people. My idea 
would be that all the training that the colored man is capa- 
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We of thoroughly mastering should be given hira, but that 
in the higher departments of learning, like political economy 
and history, the ancient classics and the natural sciences, 
only selected men should be given the fullest opportunities. 
I have the strongest confidence that such training as is given 
at Hauiplou and at Tnskegee, largely manual and Indus* 
trial, is of the greatest importance for the Negroes, and is to 
be the means of fitting the race a generation or two hence, 
to enter more fully into the more abstract and philosophical 
studies. I do not kuow that I have made myself perfectly 
clear, but in a general way 1 should say the multiplication of 
universities of the higher sort is not desirable in comparison 
with the multiplication of training schools for all the trades 
and manual activities. 

With best wishes, very sincerely j'ours, 

Frankun Carter, 
December 12, 1900. President of Williams College. 

I believe in the Southern Negro college and the higher 
education of Negroes. . . ... . 

Very truly yours, JOSEPH SwAlN, 

President University of Indiana. 
December 10, 1900. 

I am, like many others, greatly interested in the question 
of education of the Negroes. There seems to mc to be a 
place for the college properly so-called which shall teach a 
certain number, who may be leaders of their race in the 
South, as preachers and advanced teachers. At the same 
time I have much sympathy with Mr. Booker T. AVash- 
ington's idea, that a large proportion of them sbould be ed- 
ucated for industrial pursuits. Yours truly, 

Jamrs B. ANGBLIh 

December 10, 1900. President University of Michigan. 

President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard College, in an ad; 
dress at Trinity Church, Boston, said: 
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"How, then, are tlie teacbers, the preachers, the phj'si- 
cians for the colored race of the South to be provideU, unless 
the South has institutions of the higher education, serving 
the Negro, fittiug hini forthese higherpositious? We know 
very well that the Negro, as he rises in the social scale, •w-ill 
live in better houses and follow better trades, and, iu general, 
be industrially and financially elevated. 

"But there is another essential thing — naincly, that tlie 
teachers, preachers, physicians, lawyers, engineers, and 
superior mechanics, the leaders of indiistrjr, throughout the 
Negro couimuuities of the South, should be trained iu su- 
perior institutions. If any expect that the Negro teachers 
of the South can be adequately educated in primary schools 
or grammar schools or industrial schools pure and simple, I 
can only say iu reply that that is more tliau wc can do at the 
North with the white race. The only way to have good pri- 
mary schools and grammar schools in Massachusetts is to 
have high and normal schools and colleges, in which the 
higher teachers are trained. It must be so throughout the 
South: the Negro race needs absolutely these higher facilities 
of education." 



President William D. Hyde, of Bowdoin College, in an 
address at Trinity Church, Boston, said: 

"The higher education is the last thing that the iudiWd- 
ual pupil reaches; it is what he looks toward as the end. 
But from the point of view of the teachers, from the point of 
view of the educational system, the higher education is the 
very source and center and beginning of it all; and if this 
is wanting the whole must collapse. Take away the higher 
education and you cannot maintain the level of the lower; it 
degenerates, it becomes corrupt, and you get nothing but 
pretentiousness andsuperficialty as the residuum. Tu order 
to maintain the lower education which must be given to the 
South, you must have a few well-equipped institutious of 
higher learning." 
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William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in au address to the students of Atlanta University, 
said: 

"It gives me great pleasure to meet yon. I have heard of 
the great work that this school has done in the higher edu- 
cation of the colored people. I am glad to see you, and con- 
gratulate you on the fact of getting higher education. It is 
good for you to get lower education, and then still better to 
get higher education. Your people have lived for two or 
three hundred years in this countrj', and have learned the 
methods of white people, aud, as I said in Washington, while 
speaking on this subject, you have the same nn'nd that the 
white people have. Now, as it is very necessary for white 
people to study Latin aud Greek, so it is very necessary for 
you. If you lived in Kgypt, Abyssinia, or Arabia, it would 
not be so necessary to study Latin and Greek, but people 
who live in the United States, France, England, Italy, or 
Gcnuany, are greatly helped by the.se studies. 

"There are a great man)!- people who think colored people 
should not have the higher education. Now, I would not 
discourage the study of uiechanics aud industrial education, 
but it is very, important to study Greek aud T^tin. Some 
people say it is better to know how to work than to study 
Greek aud Latin, because work is practical; but uotliing is 
more practical than getting an insight into I he civilization 0< 
which we form a part, and into the motives of the people 
among whom we live. 

"Now, it is a verj' necessary thing that the higher educa- 
tion should l>e opened to every part of the whole community. 
For the colored people to be self-directing, they must have 
higher education. They will be appreciated for the good 
they can do, aud will I>e respected hecau.se they are helping 
the common civilization. We should understand also the 
art of invention. That is wha^this Atlanta Exposition is 
showing. The colored man is not always going to be the 
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person who draws water and cuts wood; he is going to help 
on with civiliitatton. He is going to be up on all the diffi- 
cult questions. He is going to study mathematics, scieiices 
and the languages. 

"And you must not be misled by the opjxjsition to the 
higher education. But you should uphold it in your homes 
and among your people until many more are seeking it." 

It seems fair to assume, from these and other letters, that 
the conserx'ative public opinion of the best classes in America 
believe that there is a distinct place for the Negro college 
desigued to give higher training to the more gifted members 
of the race; that leaders thus trained are a great necessity in 
any community and in any group. On the other hand , there 
is considerable difference of opinion probably as to bow large 
this "Talented Tenth" is — some speaking as though it were 
a negligible quantity, others as though it might be a very 
large and important bod}-. 

The opinions of some other persons ought perhaps be 
added to the above. First, there is the almost uubroken line 
of testimony of the heads of Negro colleges; this is, of course, 
interested testimony, and yet it is of some value as evidence. 
A man who left a chair in the University of Michigan to go 
South and teach Negroes before the war ended, wrote after 
twenty-five years' experience in college work: 

"By this experiment certainly one thing has been settled: 
the ability of a goodly number of those of the colored race 
to receive what is called a lilieral education. 

"The entire work of instruction in the colored public schools 
of the South is done by colored teachers. These teachers 
cannot be prepared in the white schools and colleges of the 
South. Where, then, shall they be prepared, if not in special 
higher institutious of learning o])en to ihcm? What is to 
become of the millions of colored people in the United States? 
Who are to be their leaders? Doubtless persons of their own 
race. Bo they need less preparation for their calling than 
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do members of the white race for theirs? Is not their task 
even more difficult? Have they not questions of greater in- 
tricacy to solve? Did not Moses, when leading ex-slaves out 
of Egypt, need special wisdom? Are not the colored people 
of today 'perishing for lack of knowledge?' 

"But the objector will say, \Vh\' have these long courses, 
these colleges for colored people? Would not shorter courses 
be as well, or even better? The following is ray belief on 
this point, after twenty-five years of thought and experience: 
If the Negro is equal to the white man in heredity aud envi- 
ronment, he needs an equal chance in education; if he is 
superior, he can get on with less; if he is inferior, he needs 
more. The education required is not simply that of books, 
but of life in Christian homes, such as are supplied in nearly 
all onr missionary schools for that people, and of religion 
through the Christian Church and its influences." 

The president of another Negro college said: 

**To imagine that the Negro can safely do without any of 
the institutions or instrumentalities which were essential to 
our own advancement, is to assume that the Negro is superior 
to the white man in mental capacity. To deprive hira of any 
of these advantages, which he is capable of usiug, n-ould be 
to defraud ourselves, as a nation and a Christian Church, of 
all the added power which his developed manhood should 
bring to us. It does not seem to be necessary in this audience 
to discuss the proposition that intelligeuee is power, and that 
the only road to intelligence is through mental discipline 
conducted under moral influences." 

These two extract.s sufficiently represent the almost unani- 
mous opinion of the presidents and teacliers in Neg^ colleges, 
that this training is a success and necessity. 

From a careful consideration of the facts, and of such tes- 
timony as has been given, the following propositions seem 
clear: 

1. The great mass of the Negroes needs common school 
and manual training. 
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2. There is a large and growing demand for industrial and 
technical training, and trade schools. 

3. There is a distinct demand for the higher training of 
persons selected fcM: talent and character to be leaders of 
thonght and missionaries of cnltnrc among the masses. 

4. To supply this demand fc^ a higher training there ought 
to he maintained several Negro colleges in the South. 

ii. The aim of these colleges should be lo supply thor- 
oughly trained teachers, preachers, professional men and 
captains of industry. 

Finally we come to the query: 

What cnrriculnm of college studies is best suited to young 
Negroes? 

Little careful work has been done in the direction of ascer- 
taining what improvements in the Negro college course are 
needed. Nor is this strange; so much time and energy is 
consumed in collecting funds and defending principles that 
there is little leisure left presidents for internal adjustment 
and development. The exposition and comparison of college 
courses made elsewhere in this book, show obvious faults. 
The older New England college curriculum of forty years 
ago still holds in the Southern institutions with little change. 
Tliis should be remedied. A large place should be made for 
English, history and natural science iu most curricula at the 
expense of some other studies. Various other changes might 
obviously Iw made. AM this work can easily be done when 
ihecxistence problem of these struggling institutions is nearer 
solution. 

The central truth which this study teaches to the candid 
mind is the success of higher education under the limitations 
and difficulties of the past. To be sure, that iraiuiug can 
l)e criticised justly on many points. Its curriculum was not 
the best; many persons of slight ability were urged to study 
'gebra Iwforc they had luxstered arithmetic, or German before 
.ey knew linglish; quantity rather than quality was iu stjme 
3es sought iu the graduates, and, above all, there uras a 
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tendency to urge men into the professions, particularly the 
raiaistry , and to overlook business and the mechanical trades. 
All these charges brought against the higher training of Ne- 
groes in the past, have much of truth in them. The defects 
lay in the application of the principle, not in the principle; 
in poor teaching and studying rather than, in lack of need 
for college-trained men. Courses need to be changed and 
improved, teachers need to be better equipped, students need 
more careful sifting. With such reform there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt of the contiu ued and growing need for a training 
of Negro youth, the chief aim of which is culture rather than 
brcad-winniug. Nor does this plain demand have anything 
in it of opposition or antagonism to industrial training — to 
those schools which aim directly at teaching the Negro to 
work with his own hands. Quite the contrary is the case, 
and it is indeed unfortunate that the often intemperate and 
exaggerated utterances of some advocates of Negro education 
have led the public mind to conceive of the two kinds of 
education as opiwsed to each other. They are rather supple- 
mentary and mutually helpful in the great end of solving 
the Negro problem. We need thrift and skill among the 
masses, we need thought and culture among the leaders. As 
the editor has had occasion to say before: 

"In a scheme such as 1 have outlined, providing the rudi- 
ments of an education for all, industrial training for the 
many and a college course for the talented few, I fail to sec 
anjiihiug contradictory or antagonistic. I yield to no one in 
advocacy of the recently popularized notion of Negro indus- 
trial training, nor in admiration for the earnest men who 
emphasize it. At the same time, I insist that its wdcst 
realization will but increase the demand for college-bred men 
— for thinkiTS to guide the workers. Indeed, all who are 
working for the uplifting of the American Negro have little 
need of disagreement if they but remember this fundamental 
and unchangeable truth: The object of alt trufi education is not 
to make ttun carpenters — /'/ u to make carpenters men," 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
History of Some Negro Universities. 

THERE are now in the United States nearly forty institu- 
tions designed especially for the higher education of the 
Negro race — giving them college and university training. 
We give the historj' of three old and prominent ones, to in- 
dicate how promptly the country acted after the close of the 
war to provide facilities for the thorough education of a gen- 
eration of colored people who were now to take upon them- 
selves, for the first time in the history of their race, the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. How promptly the}' 
availed themselves of the opportunities offered them may be 
gathered by a study of the book of w^hich this chapter forms 

apart. 

I. SHAW UNivERSrrv. 

President Charles F. Meser\'e gives the following account 
of the rise, progress and work of this school: 

Shaw University — named in honor of the late Elijah Shaw, 
of Wales, Massachusetts, is situated in Raleigh, the capital 
city of North Carolina. It has a beautiful location, witliiu 
the city limits, and is only a few minutes* walk from the 
Union Station, the Capitol, and the United States Govern- 
ment Building. 

Although within the city limits, it has an entire square to 
itself, and is as quiet and secluded as if it were situated miles 
away in the country. This quiet and seclusion, together 
with a bountiful supply of pure water, perfect sanitation and 
sewerage and other city advantages, make Shaw well-nigh 
an ideal place for study. Its grounds are spacious and well 
kept, and its principal buildings large, imposing brick struct- 
ures. Its buildings (eleven in numl>cr) and grounds are the 
most attractive feature in the southern part of the city. 
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This iustitutiou was started in a very humble way in a 
Negro cabin on the oiUslciits of the city in the year i860, by 
Rev. Henry Martin Tapper, an ex-Union soldier and a native 
of Monson, Massachusetts. The enterprise grew on his 
hands, and a larger building became necessary, but there was 
little money either for carrying ou or extending the work. 
Accordiugljr, with a few faithful helpers, day after day, he 
shouldered his axe aud went out of the city into the woods, 
and together tliey felled huge yellow pines aud hewed the 
logs into timber. After many weeks of struggling, aud after 
receiving a little help from the North, the actual work of 
building began. A large Iwo-story structure, to be used both 
for a church and a school, was finally erected ou Blount 
street, a block north of the present location of the uuivcrsity. 

The work continncd to grow, and again larger quarters 
were required. At this juncture the mansion aud grounds 
of the late Oeneral Barringcr, ex-minister to S]>ain, were for 
sale. This property, comprising several buildings aud twelve 
acres of land, aud occupytug an entire square, was purchased , 
aud then began the great expansion that has made the insti- 
tution what it is today. Shaw was incorporated in 1875. 
At that time the work was more elementary than now, but 
such as was adapted to the needs of the people. The man- 
agement, however, has kept pace constantly with the prog- 
ress of the race and the demands of the times, until there arc 
today, in addition to normal, college, missionary training, 
and industrial departments, schools of law, medicine and 
pharmacy. 

The blessing that Shaw has been to the colored race can 
linrdly l)e estimated. Tliousands of young men and womei 
have gone forth from her walls into positions of nsefuln* 
and influence. They arc found in nearly every Slate and 
Territory of the Tlniou, thougli uaturally the largest numbers 
are found iu tlic South. They are making their way in 
every walk in life, and the majority of them are the snb- 
stautial, influential leadci-s of the race. In the teaching pr 
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fession tbcy have made themselves particularly felt. At one 
time five of the seven colored normal schools of the State were 
presided over by principals who received their education at 
Shaw University. Dr. J. O. Crosby, for some years presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
Colored, Young Men and Women; Dr. E. E. Smith, ex- 
minister to Liberia; Hon. H. P. Clieatham, for several years 
a member of Congress, and at present recorder of deeds of 
the District of Columbia, as well as several of the professors 
at Shaw, arc Shaw men. 

The Third North Carolina Regiment of United States In- 
iantr>' is composed of colored men, and Shaw figures promi- 
nently in this regiment. Col. James H. Young, Adjutant 
E. E. Smith, Chief Surgeon J. E. Dellinger, Assistant Sur* 
geons M. T. Pope and M. W. Alston, Captains J, J. Hood 
and J. T. York, and other officers and many in the ranks arc 
graduates or former students of Shaw. The chief surgeon 
and his assistants and Captain Hood are graduates of the 
medical department. 

Graduates of the law depaitment go into court and plead 
their cases with the same courteous treatment from judge and 
jury as is accorded to white members of the bar. 

Success has also been won by the graduates in medicine 
and pharmacy, and they are found very generally throughout 
the Southland. A graduate in pharmacy, A. W. Benson, 
of Atlanta, class of '95, was the first colored man to obtain a 
license from the Virginia Board of Examiners. His stand- 
ing in examination was slightly in excess of 95 per cent. 
The first man of any race to receive 100 per cent, in an ex- 
amination before the Virginia Board of Medical Examiners 
was C. R. Alexander, of Lyuchbiirg, class of 1891, who 
practiced medicine for several years in Petersburg, Virginia, 
and had the respect and confidence of the community. He 
is at present chief surgeon of the Sixth Regiment of United 
States Infantry from Virginia. 

A goodly number of our young men, as has been the case 
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from tbe founding of the institntiou, arc studying for the 
ministry. Shaw has furnished nearly all of the denomina- 
tional leaders in North Carolina and many in other States. 
In the gospel ministry her greatest iuflueuce has been ex- 
erted, for her theological department has alwaj's been well 
attended, and the minister is still the influential factor in di- 
recting tbe life of the great masses of colored people in every 
commnnity. 

Many of her former students are thrifty farmers, success- 
ful business men, and occupy positions of honor and trust in 
their respective counties. Tbe ainj of the institution, from 
the very beginning, has been to turn out well-equipped 
Christian men and women who shall be leaders In the best 
sense of the term, and thus, indirectly, but effectually, reach 
the masses of the people. This has been done with signal 
and gratifying success. 

Shaw believes in coeducation. Men and women meet in 
the class-room, in the chapel and around the family board, 
on terms of equality. The women's department is known as 
Estey Seminary. Estey Hall, the gift of the late Deacon 
Estcy, of Brattleboro, Vermont, is said to be the first building 
ever erected for tbe education of colored women. It was pre- 
dicted that co-education would be a dismal and disgusting 
failure, but it should be said to the great credit of the race 
that there never has been a scandal connected with the insti- 
tution . 

Tbe influence exerted by Shaw is well-nigh world-wide. 
At the present lime she has students from tlie West Indies 
and Africa, and has enrolled them from Central and South 
America. Although a Home Mission School, her spirit 
reaches out to other lands. Missionary Hayes, the well- 
known African missionary, was a Shaw student. Dr. Lulu 
C. Fleming and four others from Shaw are in missionary 
work on the Congo. 

It is worthy of note that Shaw men and women do not be- 
come criminals, and seldom, if ever, do educated colored 
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yoting men and women belong to the criminal or lawless 
classes. Rather are they conservators of laiv and order and 
preservers of the peace. Our students and graduates are, as 
a rule, Christian men and women of clean lives, and some of 
them are earnest workers in the cause of temperance and social 
purity. 

N. r. R.OBER.TS, Ih D. 

N. F. Roberts, D. D., was bom iu Seaboard, North Caro- 
lina, Octoljer 13, 1849. He spent his early years upon a 
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Viee.PToidcnt Shaw Cnivcnlty. 

farm. He evinced very early an eager desire for knowledge, 
and showed especial liking for niatheuiatics, being considered 
a genius in his neighborhood. In October, 1871 , he entered 
Shaw University, graduating iu 1878, On graduation lie 
was made professor of mathematics in the university, a posi- 
tion which he still holds. He is also vice-president of the 
institution. He has served as pastor of different churches; 
for many years has been president of the Baptist State 
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Sunaay -school Couveutioa; has been corresponding secretary 
and tlic president of the Baptist State Convention, and lias 
done considerable editorial work. He is business manager 
of the Baptisf Sentinel 

A. W. PCGVES, PH. D. 

A. W. Pegues, Ph. D., was born of slave parents in 1859, 
near Cheraw, South Carolina. During the winter of 18(>(>-7, 
he spent a few mouths in the school-room, but on the death 
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of his father was obliged to return to work on the farm. At 
the age of eleven years he was thrown upon his own resources. 
For (our months in each of the years of 1871-2-3 he walked 
three miles to attend night school. In 1876 he entered 
Benedict Institute at Columbia, South Carolina. In 1879 
he entered Richmond Theological Seminary, from which he 
graduated as class valedictorian in 1882. He then spent 
two years in Bucknell University, meanwhile supplying the 
church at Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Three years later 
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1894 and 18it5 lie was Sunday-school missionary for North 
Carolina; he then served (or three years as supervisor of the 
Colored Institution for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind. lu 1897 
he accepted the position of dean of the theological department 
of Shaw University. 

CR.ACC J. THOMPSON 

Grace J. Thompson says of herself: "I was born in Dar- 
lington, South Carolina, January 2o, 1870. Wy parents 
were not educated, and lived in an hmnblc way all through 
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my early years; my mother, assisted by the smaller children, 
gave her time to sewing and laundry work as means of sup- 
port, and my three older brothers, who took the responsibili- 
ties of a father, devoted their.s to trades. My father died in 
my twelfth year. Becau-se of these things, and because of 
the poor school system of Darlington, the educational ad- 
vantages offered were poor until 1889, at which time the 
system was revised. 
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'*From the Mayo graded sc-hool I graduated iu 18S>4. 
Having finished from this school, 1 attempted to teach; but 
as I lacked the traiuiug which I did not get from the public 
school, my attempt was a complete failure. The following 
fall I went to Shaw University, where I remained four years, 
graduating in 1897, In September, 1898, I came to Little 
Rock, Arkansas, as a teacher in the Arkansas Baptist 
College." 

11. ROGKR WILLIAMS USflVERSlTY. 

Roger Williams TJuiverslty was founded in the city of 
Nashville, in iSUi, by Rev. D. \V. Phillips, D. D., a Bap- 
tist minister who came here from New England. Its begin- 
ning was small. At first Doctor Phillips taught a class of 
colored men at his own home, hater lie secured a nwm in 
the basement of the Spruce Street Colored Baptist Church. 
In !1H()5 he had formulated his plan for a school, so he went 
north and raised money euough among tlie philanthropic 
white people to purchase a j:ite and erect a wooden building. 
This building is now the Thirteenth District Colored School, 
of Nashville In it Dr. Phillips inaiutaincd the school until 
1873, when, by the niunificent bequest of Nathan Bisliop, of 
New York, the Baptist Home Missionary Society was en- 
abled to purcliase the present beautiful plot of thirty acres of 
land on the Hillsboro pilce, opjwsite Garland avenue, and 
erect a building costing fifty thousand dollars, now used for 
dormitory, recitation rooms and chapel. When the property 
was bought tliere was a residence on it. This has been en- 
larged aud is the dormitory for young ladies. Siuce the 
purchase of the present site two more building.s have been 
added— Hayward Hall and the president's man.sion. All 
these buildings are of brick. The property is valued at 
$150,(KXK The faculty numbers fourteen persons — eleven 
white aud three colored. 

The purpose of this institution of learning at first was to 
train colored people in the rudiuients of an education and to 
fit them to become teachers and ministers of the gospel. 
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This parpose has not been departed from, but along with 
that have developed normal, academic and collegiate courses, 
;md a large number of students have been graduated with 
the degree of B. S. and A. B. The courses arc being broad- 
ened and strengthened each year. The English branches 
are being taught with as much care and skill as formerly, 
and the Bible has the same place of importance, but collegi- 
ate training and instruction in music are receiving increased 
emphasis. In addition to this instruction, special care is 
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given to teaching the young ladies to improve along domes- 
tic lines. To this end, dressmaking is taught by a profes- 
sional dressmaker, and constant instruction in deportment, 
I hygiene and general household economy is given. 
I Although this iustilution is under the control of the Bap- 
I tist Home Missionary Society', and is, therefore, classed 
I among sectarian institutions of learning, the most liberal 
■ spirit prevails, and nothing is said or done to alter the de- 
ft nominatioual views of any student. With tbis in view, it 
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has been the policy of the school to have no college church, 
bnt to allow and urge every stndeat to attend a city church 
of his or her own denomination. 

The general policy of the institution may be gathered 
from the following extract: 

"In supplying educated men for the pulpits and trained 
teachers for the public schools, this institution claims to be 
contributing in the largest possible way to the general UfK 
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lifting of the people; and in scudiug into the various com- 
munities of this and adjoining States educated lawyers, doc- 
tors, farmers and business men, and into the homes of such 
communities intelligent and consecrated wives and mothers, 
it claims to be inspiring in the young and the less fortunate 
I portions of the community that respect for education and 
■ that desire to possess it without which even the common 
I school cannot be largely influential or successful." 
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HATIONAI BAPTIST PUBLISHING BOAR.O. 

Probably the most coiiiplele publ isliiiig plant carried on and 
controlled by Negroes in tbe United States is the National 
Baptist Publishing lioafd. This institution was created by 
a resolution passed by the National Baptist Convention in 
1896. Its growth has been phenomenal and has increased 
each succeeding year, as the following figures will show: The 
grand total of periodicals published in 1^)7 was 746,000; in 
189J), 4,6J»0,950. In 1897 total orders filled were 5,764; in 
18iW, 22,245. In 18JJ7 the total amount of money collected 
was *5,8C^.29; in 189f), +31,683.22. This house publishes 
not only Sunday-school magazines and pamphlets, but car- 
ries on regular book making, such as Bibles, song IkwUs and 
other hard cloth and morocco bindings, and besides does 
regular book and job printing. 

Seventy skilled laborers are kept regularly employed in 
this institution. The machinery, appliances, etc., are of the 
best. 

The institution is under the control of the National Bap- 
tist Convention. 

Nine grades of periodicals and eleven books arc published 
regularly as deuoniiuatioual literature for the benefit of Bap- 
tist Sunday-schools. 



MEHAIIRV MEDICAL COLLCGE. 

The Mehany Medical College was organized in 1876 as 
the medical department of Central Tennessee College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and was the first medical school opened in 
the Southern States for the education of colored physicians. 
It takes its name from the generous and philanthropic family 
who so liberally contributed toward its establishment anJ 
support. 

Since its organization in 187(>, several hundred students 
have completed their medical course of study and received 
tbe degree of M. D. The greater jwrtion of this number 
are now practicing their profession in the Southeru and 
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Southwestern States. They have uniformly been treated 
uith kindness and consideration by tlie white physicians of 
tht South, who have consulted with them in dangerous cases 
and assisted in diflfieuU operations in surgery. 

Nearly 90 per cent, of the graduates have been members 
of some Christian Church, and over 10 pxrr cent, had re- 
ceived a collegiate education before taking the study of 
medicine. They have made a good record in passing the 
required county, district and State examining boards, and 
very few failures have occurred. 

Five of the alunnu have served on the United States pen- 
sion examining boards. A large proportion of the alnmni 
have purchased homes of their ouii, and their professional 
income is probably greater than that of any other class of 
colored citizens. 

CHARLES SPENCER DIMKINS, D. D. 

Charles Spencer Dinkius, D. D., was bom September 15, 
1856, at Canton, Mississippi. He was converted in 1S68. 
In June, 1870, he entered Roger Williams University at 
Nashville, Tennessee, graduating therefrom in 1877 as 
valedictorian of his class. His pastor, Rev. Jordan Williams, 
and the church at Canton gave him financial aid. During 
his period of study he taught public school during vacations. 
After pursuing a post-graduate course of one year at Roger 
Williams he entered Newton Theological Institution in 1878, 
and graduated in 1881. He received the degree of D. D. 
from the State University at Ixiuisville, Kentucky, in 1890. 
After ser%'ing as pastor and teacher in Alabama for aljout fif- 
teen years, lie became (iHill-i) president of the Alabama Bap- 
tist Colored University at Sclma 

MRS. OAI8V HILLCtt HARVCY. 

Mrs. Harvey was born in Mississippi, but reared in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, where she attended the public schools and 
later Le Maync Institute. In September, 1877, she entered 
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the Roger Williams University, and was graduated iromihe 
normal course iu 1879. She bcgau at once to teach, and, 
with the exception of one year, has been engaged in educa- 
tional work continuously for the past nineteen years. In 
1885, she was appointed by the Women's Baptist Educa- 
tional Socict}' as their missionary. She says: '*! traveled 
throughout the State of Kentucky from east to west and 
from north to south, visiting churches, organizing mission- 
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ary bands, making special talks to the young people, visit- 
ing the homes, and helping when I could to encourage the 
women to live pure, clean lives, and to make their homes all 
they ought to l>e — types of the heavenly home.'* In 1884, 
Mrs. Han'ey began a movement which has resulted in the 
establishment of the Colored Orphans' and Old Ladies* 
Home Since 1896 Mrs. Harvey has been matron in Bishop 
College, Marshall, Texas. 

oe 
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JOHN HOPIL 



John Hope was bom in Augusta, Georgia, June, 1868. 
Losing his father ai the early age of eight years he \vas throvra 
chiefly upon his own resources. After leaving the pnblic 
schools of Angusta at thirteen years of age, he spent five or 
six years in work. After his conversion at eighteen , in 1886, 
he entered the Academy of Worcester, Massachusetts, where 
he sjjcnt four years, graduating in 1H90 — the last two years 
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JOHN lioru. 

supporting himwlf entirely hy his own labor. Wliilc at the 
academy he had valuable experience as business manager, 
associate editor and editor-in-chief of the school paper. He 
was the historian of his class. 

In 1890 he entered Brown University, grraduating with 
the honor of class orator in 189-i. He supported himself 
while in college by doing chores and by newspaper work, 
being the university correspondent for the New York 
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Tribune. After teaching four years in Roger Williams 
University be was transferred to Atlanta Baptist College. 
Since graduating at Brown lie has spent two suuimer seasons 
in post-graduate study iu the University of Chicago. 



JOSEPH A. BOOKER. D. D 



President Booker was bora in Ashley county, Arkansas, 
Decembtr iJ6, 185M. His parents having died while he was 



JOSEPH A. BOOKBR, I>. D. 
PrMidcnt of i.Tha>BHW ntp4bt colkfp. 

yet a child^ his guardian gave him the opportunity of irreg- 
ularly attending country schools for a number of years; 
after having spent three years in the Normal School at Pine 
Bluff, he entered Roger Williams University in 1881 and 
graduated in 1886. Having served as State missionar>', in 
association with Rev. Harry Woodsmall, he became, in 1887, 
principal of the Negro school at Little Rock. He says: *'3 
am a firm believer in the self-exertiou of the Negro, for it \i 
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to this end that he i.s beiug trducuted. But I am just as firm 
a believer in co-operation betweeu the Negroes and the white 
people." 

MR.S. MARIA T. KENNCY. 

Mrs. Maria Talley Kenney was born in. Shelbyville, Ten- 
nessee. Her parents, though not "educated," were indus- 
trious, ambitious Christian people, who took the keenest in- 
terest in the education and general advancement of their 
children. Maria entered Roger Williams University at a 
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somewhat early age, and graduated irom the college depart- 
ment in 18.S7. She taught school during vacations. When 
teaching near her home she very often did the family wash- 
ing and sewing, taught music and sewed at night for friends 
to make ''extra" money. While teaching she boarded wilh 
a woman who took in washing, and Maria ironed evenings, 
and thus secured money enough to buy all her clothing. 
The money she received for teaching went to make the first 
payment on the little farm her father had bnught. 
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Since her graduation Mrs. Reiincy has taught in ihc pub- 
lic schools of Tennessee; on the faculty of Natchez College, 
Natchez, Mississippi; Roger Williams Uuivcrsity, Nash- 
ville, Teuncssee; Howe Institute, Memphis, and Arkansas 
Baptist College, Little Rock, Arkansas. 



III. HOWARD UXIVERSITV. 

Howard University was established at Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, just after the close of tlie war, when the 
interest excited iu philanthropists aud statesmen by the abo- 
lition of slaverj' was at its lieighl. 

During and immediately after the war many thousands of 
freednien made their way to Washington. Since that lime 
the Negro has composed one-third of the population of that 
city. This influx of Negro population made it necessary that 
steps Ije immediately taken to provide for the education of 
both children and adults. Day schools were promptly pro- 
vided by the aid of the various freedmeu's organizations. 
After this was done, aud it was reasonably certain that pri- 
mary education would be provided, thoughtful men began to 
look toward measures for securing also a higher education for 
a portion of the colored people. The First Congregational 
church in Washington had been recently organized, and on 
November 20, 18Gt>, Mr. Heurj' A. Brewster, one of the 
members of that church, gathered eight or ten friends at his 
hou.se to take steps in this direction . The enterprise rapidly 
took shape, a board of trustees was elected, aud on January 
18, 1867, the title of Howard University was given to the 
new institution in honor of Major-General Oliver O. How- 
ard, who was at that time commissioner of the Freedmeu's 
Bureau. 

Application was made toCongress for a charter under which 
to organize the university, which was promptly granted. 
This act of incorporation expressly provided that the univer- 
sity should make no distinction between whites and blacksas 
it was not intended to make it a distinctively colored iustitu- 
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tion. The university was, therefore, formed ou broad lines,, 
the promoters believing that the idea of color should not eater 
at all into the question of education. ^ 

The charter did not contain the word "Negro,*' or "black, *'^ 
or "colored,*' or "African," but simply provided for the estab- 
lishment of a university for the education of youth in the lib- 
eral arts and sciences. While, however, the direct intention 
was to make provision for the higher education of the Negro 
race, it was not intended lo sliut out any race or color. As 
a matter of fact, the institution has had, besides Negro stu- 
dents, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, various European nation- 
alities, and white stu- ^ 
dents from both the| 
Northern and Southern 
States. These students 
have been found in all 
departments of the nni- 
versity, but especially in 

lie medical school^H 
Among these there was a^^ 
white student who had 
carried off the valedictory 
iiowAKi* uMvwRbiTY honors at Har\'ard, and 

afterward entered the theological department at Howard. 
The uuiversit}' is open to students from all parts of the 
United States or the world, and to all races of meu; also to^ 
both sexes. 

In religion the university is undenominational and no dis" 
crimination has been made in the interest of any of the great] 
religious bodies. The men who first started the work were, 
for the most part, Congregatioualists and Presbyterians, bat 
the board of trustees has embraced Methodists, Baptists, fl 
Episcopalians and Unitarians, and all of these dcaomiuatious 
have had representatives among the teachers and professors, 
as have also the Lutherans, Roman Catholics and the Re-' 
formed Church. 
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The university is located in n. conimanding position on the 
line of hills in the northern part of the city of Washington, 
ovcrlookiug the city and much of the surrounding country, 
with a splendid view of the two branches of the Potomac, as 
well as the main river. The site originally contained one 
hundred and fifty acres of what was known as *'Effingham." 
The purchase price was Ji'l-ltX.'M-K) audllic money was obtained 
mainly from the Freedmen's Bureau, and later repaid by the 
university from the proceeds of the sales of laud not needed 
for university purposes. 

After the site had been selected it became a serious ques- 
tion as to how the necessar>' buildings were to be secured. 
The founders were mostly poor men, but they were enthusi- 
astic and had faith in the accomplishment of the objects for 
which they were working. The way was opened as follows: 
General Howard as the head of the Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen and Abandoned Lauds had disbursed in various 
ways large sums of money for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of all grades of schools throughout the Southern 
States, and had offered to erect buildings for a certain dcnoiu- 
inatioual colored institutiou in the District of Columbia, on 
condition that it .should become uudenoniinational, but the 
offer was declined. The trustees of Howard University, 
learning of tliis fact, made application, as an undenomina- 
tional institution, to receive this aid. In this way there was 
secured somelhing more than $50U,000, which went princi- 
pally into lands and buildings. With this money there were 
erected, according to plans drawn up by Henry R. Searle, 
architect, fourlarge edifices, viz.: the main University Build- 
ing, Miner Hall, Clark Hall, and the Medical College, also 
several houses for the professors. 

For three or four years all seemed to go well. Grounds 
and buildings had becu furnished and leading philanthropists 
had contributed libeniUy to the maintenance of the institu- 
tion. Such men as Hon. (Jerritt Smith, of New York; John 
Taylor, of Loudon and David Clarke, of Hartford, Connect- 
9e 
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icut, made liljenil donations; the British Freedme«*s AI<1 
Commissiou also contributed; and the generous public, when 
appealed to, responded favorably- 
Encouraged by the success oi their plans the trustees 
began to open the numerous departments lu rapid succession, 
paid liigh salaries, and made lavish expenditures iu every 
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direction. In the early seventies, however, it was found 
necessary to retrench, and the efforts in this direction were 
so successful that while the expenses in 1872 amounted to 
$87,00(), in 1S77 they amounted to only $16,000. This re- 
ductiou in expenses was not accomplished, however, without 
considerable loss to the institution in the way of professors,' 
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Students and prestige. Since 1877 the condition of the insti- 
tution has steadily improved. In 1879 Congress appropri- 
ated $10,000 for current expenses, and since that time an 
annual appropriation hart l>een nude, which has increased to 
inrire than double that for 187EI. At the present lime the 
university holds improved real estate from which rents are 
derived, and various unimproved land which can be made 
to produce revfuue. The present holdings of the university 
are upwards of $1,<HK),000. 

Among' the various departments of the university are the 
Normal and Preparatory departments, College department, 
Theological department, Medical department, Law depart- 
ment. Musical department and the Industrial department. 
Of these the Medical department deserves especial notice. It 
has three divisions, namely, Medicine, Pharmacy and Den- 
tistr}*, with an able faculty in each. This department is al- 
ways full, and white and Negro students arc about equally 
divided . 

The Industrial department has a shop 75x40 feet in 
which there is a Carpenter shop, Printing office, and 
Shoemaking and Tailoring room^, and an Iron and Tin 
shop in the ba.scmcut. There arc also sewing room^ for the 
girls in Miner II;iIl, and type-writing is taught in the main 
building. All students in the Normal and Preparatory de- 
partments arc required to attend, at certain hours, in the In- 
dustrial department for thi-ee years, and all other students 
are encouraged to attend. In this department the carpenters 
work from plans drawn in the school, and the University 
Record is set up and printed on the premises. The carpenter 
shop is equipped witli the most modem appliances, the 
printing office with a goud outfit of newspaper and job type 
and one Gordon press. The tin shop is also well fitted with 
machinerjr and tools. The sewing class is taught plain sew- 
ing both by hand and by machine, also dress cutting and 
fitting. There is a cooking class and a hnok-bindcry. 

The professors have usually been white, although quite a 
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large number oi colored iastnictors have been, employed from 
time" to time. The first deau of the theological department 
was a Negro, and there J*) also a Negro ia the faculty of that 
department at the present time. There are also Negro in- 
stnictors in the law and medical departments, and in the 
college and normal courses the majority of instructors air 
colored. 

The university has also a well-fumished chemical labora- 
tory, and also a laboratory for work in biology, botany and 
every branch of uatunil science, which is connected with the 
museum, and contains a valuable mincralogical cabinet and 
botanical collection. 

Alxmt three thousand students have been graduated from 
the various departments. While some of them have proved 
failures, as could only be expected, most of them have done 
creditable work and stand high among theirpeople. Among 
the graduates has been a United States minister to Liberia, 
a district attorney of Norfolk, Virginia, and a member of 
Congress. 

It is, of course, impossible in the space at our disposal to 
give a review of the work of the university. The work done 
has been in the direction of training Negro youths in the 
ways iu which they most need traiuiug. While some people 
have contended that higher education of the Negro is a mis- 
take, it is quite evident that in the case of the Negro, as in 
the case of other races, the lower education of the masses 
depends upon the higher. 

The race needs preachers and teachers — leaders who can 
show them the way to Iwtter methods of living and lead their 
thoughts in the way of modem ideas, elevate their ideals and 
improve them morally, intellectually and industrially. The 
leaders of the past have been ignorant, and often immoral. 
They have gained a hold on their people and left their im- 
pressions upon them; but in many cases their influence has 
not been altogether gtxxl. Even men like the Rev. John 
Jasper, who were morally above reproach, led the thoughts 
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of those who followed them towards the prejudices of igno- 
rance rather than that broad-iniuded view of life which is 
the best thing in our modern civilization. It is important 
that these old leaders should be replaced by a new class — 
preachers who practice as well as preach, and teachers who 
can instill into their pupils, not only the ordinary informa- 
tion usually imparted in primary and grammar schools, but 
also those ideals and ambitious for a better life which the race 
must have in order to make the most of itself. The impor- 
tance of replacing the old-time leaders with the new will be 
readily appreciated, and it has been the aim of Howard Uni- 
versity to supply such leaders. 



CHAPTER XV. 

SoMB Notable Educators Othbr Tran Those Al- 

RSADY Named, With Notice of the Schools 

With Which They Have Been 

connectkii. 



JOHN WCSLSY HOFFMAN. 




AMONG the many colored men of America who have won a 
prominent place in tliu field of science, no one has 
achieved (j^reater fame than the subject of this sketch — Johu 
Wesley Hoffman, Ph..D. An honor to himself and to his 
race, it is with special pride that the Afro-Americans of the 
United States can point to him as one of their own race, and 
pay homage to him in recognition of the honors that have been 
given him. Formerly professor of agriculture in the State 
College of Florida, he now occupies the chair of chemistry. 
Biology and agriculture in the Geo. R. Smith College, Se- 
dalia, Missouri. 

Hia special work along the line of chemistry and agrictil- 
tural biology has placed him in the very front rank of sci- 
ence, and today he is the leading Negro scientist of the 
world. 

He was bom in Charleston, South Carolina, receiving his 
early education in his native city. He went north and pur- 
sued his studies at Howard University, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Michigan Agricultural College, Lansing, 
Michigan and Albion College, Albion, Michigan. Hehasalso 
pursued special sttulies at Harvard Universityand Sumner Sci- 
entific School in organic chemistry; Cornell Universitj- sum- 
mer course in biology and nature study; Marine School of 
Biology at Wood's Hole, Massachusetts, in embryology and 
bacteriology. At the Agassis Scientific Institute at Cottage, 
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Massachusetts, a few years ago, he attracted the attention of 

I the most noted meu of science in America and Europe, by 
his thorough knowledge of the marine plants know-n as the 
Algae. He has made a special study of butter and cheese- 
making and dairy bacteriology at the vvell-knowu Outano 
Agricultural College at Ouelph, Ontario, Canada. 
He has occupied chairs in some of the leading colored col- 
leges of the country — State University, of Louisville, Ken- 
Itucky; Tuskegee I uslitute, of Alabama; State Colored College 
of South Carolina, and Florida State Industrial College. In 
all these institutions he lias wou fame for hiniseU. As an 
iustructor, he imparts his knowledge to his pupils with 
enthusiasm and ease. He is blessed with a kind, magnetic, 
sympathetic and charming disposition, a most striking and 
pleasing personality, that endears him to his pupils and 
renders him a most admirable companion and friend and 
popular instructor. Quiet and unassuming in manners, 
B chaste and cautious in speech, he at once becomes much 
admired by all with whom he conies in contact. He is highly 

I respected for his counsel, and is popular with his associates 
in the faculty. 
Since coming to Geo. R. Sniith College, Professor Hoff* 
man has awakened a new and lively interest in the depart- 
ment of science, has organized a scientific club (The Pas- 
teur), of which he is the president. The students are mani- 
festing a decided interest iu the department, which is indeed 
gratifying to him, and is another proof that even his begin- 
nings are brilliant and his success limitless. He is by no 
means a mere recluse, but is eminently practical tu his work, 
and uses his great scientific information to effect immediate 
results iu ameliorating the condition of his people. Amoug 
some of his many achievements may be mentioned the fact 
that he was the first Negro to inlrotluce the science of dairy- 
ing and the latest scientific butter making among his people 
in the South. He travels extensively, visiting dairy facto- 
ries and scientitic schools in the United States, Cauada and 
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Europe; is constantly on the lookout for new and improved 
methods, thus opening- up a new industry to the colored 
youths and assisting them in a practical way to better their 
condition. Among the youn^ people of the South he has 
been an inspiration, and has caused Lbsm to take a new 
interest in dain,-iDg and agriculture. 

The "Hoffman improved seedling strawbcrrj'" is the 
name of a new variety of strawberry that he contributed to 
the science of agriculture a few years ago. The St. Louis 
Journal of Agrimiturc mentions it as "one of the finest in 
the South." It is cultivated from New Jersey to Florida 
and on the Pacific Coast. 

He is a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
et}', having been elected a member of that body iu recogni- 
tion of the great work he is doing for the practical scientific 
culture of the Negro race, and for being the producer of the 
new variety of strawberry-. He was appointed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to make a dietary study of 
the kind, quality and quantity of food used by the Negroes of 
the "Black Belt" of Alabama, while a professor at Tuskegee 
Institute. Much scientific labor was expended in performing 
this arduous task, but the work was accomplished in such a 
very creditable manner that his investigations were published 
by the Department of Agriculture, and are considered invalu- 
able in the dietetic study of the different races of tlie world. 
It is very gratifying to know that physiologists have the use 
of that repcjrt, as it has been translated into man)* languages. 

Professor Hoffman has had occasion to deliver addresses 
before many scientific societies both in the United States and 
Canada. He is honored by membership in more scientific 
associations than any other living Negro. Among them, in 
this country and abroad, the following may be mentioned: 
American Society of Naturalists, Boston Society of Natural 
Historj', Torrcy Botanical Club of Columbia University, 
New York City, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Boston Mycological Society, American Geo- 
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graphical Society, Royal Society of Biology of Berlin, Soci- 
ete Royale de Zoologique of Anhverp, Fellow of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. 

He is a member of the Xcw York Zoological Society, of 
which Hon. Levi P. Morton is president, and such uicn as 
Andrew Carnegie, Morris K. Jessup, the railroad magnate, 
and Hou. Seth Low are members. He is also a member of 
the New York Botanical Garden at Bronx Park, New York 
City, of which How. J. Picrpont Morgan is the honured 
presideut. A few years ago the presidency of the Monrovia 
College, West Coast of Africa, wa.s offered to him. 

It is very evident that his work is being more appreciated 
by his owu people, for continually he receives nianj' flue in- 
ducements to accept a chair in the faculty of the leading Ne- 
gro colleges of the S<.iuth. He has chosen the South for his 
field of labor because of the magnificent opportunity to de- 
velop the agricultural resources of that section, if tlie science 
of agriculture is properly taught to those whose life-work it 
will lie to make that country what it is possible to make it. 
He comes In direct tottch with the fanners of the South, for 
a part of each vacation is spent in holding farmers' insti- 
tutes in different parts of the South, giving them such prac- 
tical and helpful advice that he has inspired them to do bet- 
ter work. 

Farmers' clubs have been organized; they subscribe to 
agfricultural jonmals; they are huj'ing their lands, doing 
more extensive and diversified farming, and they are putting 
forth greater efforts for their improvement, due to his labors. 
.Appreciation of the work that Professor Hoffman is doing 
among his people is not confined to his own race, but North 
and South he has been favorably commended by the Ameri- 
can press for the efforts he has made and is still making for 
the elevation of his people. His talks on practical agri- 
culture are published in the leading daily papers of the 
South, and the white and colored people alike read his sound 
advice. Amougothersinlatcyearshehasconductcda veryin- 
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[ terestiiij*' experiment in Florida. He has grown at Talla- 
' hassee, Florida, from tea seed imported from Japan and In- 
I dia, a very excellent plant. He has therefore demonstrated 
that tea can be grown in theSontb, and especially in Florida. 
He is anxious to get his people interested in this new ag- 
ricnltural industry. A grade of tea could be gro^vn in the 
Sonth that would be superior in every way to the tea im- 
ported from China and Japan, and a better price would be 
obtained for it. He is anxious to have every farmer's wife 
and daughter grow a little plat of tea in which event a small 
curing house could be established for drying and curing the 
tea at sonic central point in each county, just as cotton gins 
are established in the South for cleaning the cotton. By 
this plan tea gTowere could pay the curing houses so much 
for curing the tea or could sell them the tea leaves in bulk. 
Appreciation of Professor Hoffman's great work will grow 
with the enlightenment of the race and with the growth of 
liberal sentiment among the people of other races. He has 
proved himself equal to the most exacting demands upon his 
intellectual resources, and has demonstrated that he is no 
dreamer. No opportunity for advancemeat will pass him 
unnoticed. 

The youth who falters by the wayside to complain of "no 
chance" will look to this brilliant young scientist and find 
a light and an inspiration that cannot but restore his courage 
•iiid bring to his soul the couquering power of Professor Hoff- 
man's practical philosophy. The place that the professor 
occupies in the educational and scientific world plainly 
proves that color is n'.> bar to success. His life should be an 
incentive to every young Negro, who by emulating bis ex- 
ample may lilt himself and his race to l>etler things. 



J. O. COLCMAN. 



J. D. Coleman was bom in Halifax county, Virginia, 

ipril 24, IStivJ. He spent the first fourteen years of his life 

ipon the farm, attending school meanwhile for the period of 
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seven months. At twenty-one years of age, having enjoyed 
ten moulbs' schooling, and with a few dollars saved from 
labor at $10 a mouth, he entered Waylaud Seminary, and 
completed the normal course. After teaching in the public 
schools of Virginia two years, he was appointed to bis pres- 
ent position as teacher in Waj'land College. 

C. 8. BROWM. D. D. 

C. S. Brown was bom of slave parents, March 23, 1859, 
in Salisbur}', North Carolina. For a number of years he at- 
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tended the Freedmen's School in his native town, but at six- 
teen years of age, on the death of his father, he was forced 
to work ou the farm and in the brick-yard to assist his 
mother in the support of the family. In 1880 he entered 
Shaw University, completing the course in 1886, as valedic- 
torian of his class. 
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Mr. Brown has served for several years as president of the 
North Carolina Baptist State Convention, and also as secre- 
tary of the convention; was the first general missionary for 
the State under the plan of co-operation; has been presidefit 
of the Lott Carey Foreign Mission Convention. Since 1890 
he has been principal of the Waters Institute at Winton, 
North Carolina, which he administers with rare intelligence 
and vigor. 

ENOS L. SCItVGGS. B. D. 

EuoB L. Scruggs was born of slave parents in Cole county, 
Missouri, February 23, liS.'jS. His father became a soldier 
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in the Union army. He spent his boyhood days on a farm 
near Jefiferson City, attending the public school as opportu- 
nity permitted. At fourteen he became an orphan , and there- 
after had to depend upon his own efforts for a livelihood. 
After serving as a porter in a store in St. Louis for five years, 
he entered Lincoln Institute in 1880, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1885. In 1886 he entered the Theological Depart- 
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menc of the University of Chicago, graduating^ in 1890. 
After sen'ing as pastor of the Second Baptist Church of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, for twenty-eight months, he became prin- 
cipal of the Western College, at Macon, Missouri, a position 
which he still occupies. In additioti to his duties as aduiin- 
istralor of the college, he is the chief editor of the Missouri 
Messenger 

MRS. RACHEL C. REEVES ROBINSON. 

Mrs. Robiusou was horn in Anderson, Smth Carolina, 
December 1 , IHtKi— one of nine children. At the age of five 
she entered the pnblic schools and continued eleven years. 
She entered Benedict College when sixteen years of age. 
After four years of study she was corapeiled, for lack of 
means, to be absent from school one year, teaching. In 1888 
she returned to the college, and graduated in 1880. After 
leaving the college she tanght until her marriage, in 
18!>0, to Rev. A. R. Robinson, one of the best and most 
influential pastors of the State. For two years she and her 
husband taught in the Piedmont High School of Greenville. 
Afterward she was elected principal of the graded school at 
Pendleton. Here she labored until 18(^, when she and her 
husband returned to Greenville, South Carolina, to live in, 
tlie beautiful house which they purchased. She was at once 
elected president of the Woman's Missionary Society. 

HISS JUDITH L. CHAMBERS. 

Miss Judith L. Chambers was bom March 15, 1876, the 
fourth child of James and Temza Chambers, formerly slaves, , 
of Spartanburg county. South Carolina. Her childhood was 
spent on a farm, with but one or two months of country 
school per year until fifteen years of age. She began attend- 
ing school when but four 3rears of age, having already learned 
the alphabet. In her public school days she aspired to be a 
poetess and wrote considerable school-girl poetry. She taught 
her first school when but fifteen. In 1X92 she entered 
Benedict College and remained two years» paying nearly all 
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her expenses by work. The next year slie sen-ed as assist- 
ant iu a private colored school in Spartanburg. The follow- 
ing year she served as clerk in a store. In 1897 she re- 
turned to collej;e and graduated iu 1898, working her way 
through college. Since graduation she has been teaching in 
the public schools. She is a great power for good in church, 
school and society, and in inciting aud helping others to 
intellectual and moral culture. 



J08HVA & SIMPSON. 

Joshua B. Simpson was Ijorn July 23, ISIil, ia Washing- 
ton, Mason county, Kentucky. After preliminary instruc- 
tion at home aud in the inferior schools of his native village, 
he attended public school in Maysville, walking more than 
six miles a day for ihat purpose. In September, 1882, he 
entered Waylaud Seminar}-, Washington, D. C, and grad- 
uated in May, 1886. He largely supported himself by labor 
during his period of study. Applying for entrance to Colby 
College, Watcrvillc, Maine, he received from the president 
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this encouragement: *'If you have the three Ps — Push, 
Pluck and Perseverance — yon need not hesitate to come on 
accoant of lack o( money." He entered in 1886, and grad- 
uated iu 1800. supporting himself hy his labor. He was 
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absent from but two recitations during the 'four j'ears. He 
thus proved his possession of the president's three Ps. After 
pursuing a partial course iu Newton Theological Institution 
he received an appointment as te;icher in Wayland College, 
which he still holds. 

JOHN H. JACKSON. 

John H. Jackson was bom at Lexington, Kentucky, Oc- 
tober iil, 1850; graduated at Berea College, Kentucky, June. 
1874; fnst colored man to graduate Jn Kentucky; was elected 
as delegate-at-large to the Republican National Convention of 
1880, being the first colored man so elected from Kentucky; 
was one of the "306" who cast their votes for thirty-six ballots 
for U. S. Grant at Chicago; moved to Kansas in 1881; became 
.principal of Lincoln High School, Kansas City, Missouri; 
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also clerk of the Jury Commission, and also clerk of the Po- 
lice Board of Kansas City, Kansas, receinng both appoint- 
ments from the governor; was a member of the Bn.ird of Ex- 
aminers for Kansas City, Kansas, being the 6rst colored man 
in Kansas to be so honored; was prominently mentioned for 
anditor of State to succeed Hon. E. P. McCahe; returned to 
Kentucky in 1887 and took charge as president of the Slate 
Normal School for Colored Persons, at Frankfort, which po- 
sition he held until 1896, when he was elected president of 
the Lincoln Institute in Jefferson City, Missouri. 

He was the first man to raise his voice against the separate 
coach bill when it was known that it would be bronght up 
in the Kentucky legislature of 1891-2-3. This he did at a 
public gathering in Ihc Corinthian Baptist Church at Frank- 
fort; and thenceforth he was persistent in his efforts to 
arouse a sentiment that would defeat the measure. He was 
the first man to speak before the railroad committee, urging 
the passage of a law based U]x>n condition rather than upon 
color. Until very receutlyhe devoted his life to the educa- 
tion of his race. At present lie is engaged in business at 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. Wherever he goes, or however 
occupied, he has the confidence of both r.\ces and of all polii 
ical parties in Kentucky. 

MRS. HANNAH HOWELL RCDOICK. 

Hannah A. Howell w.isbom in 1872, nearMidville, Burke 
county, Georgia, of slave parents, the seventh daughter of a 
large famil)*. Before she was large enough to attend school 
her older sisters taught her to read. She attended the district 
school three months each year until twelve years old, when 
she cutcrcd Haven Normal School at Waynesboro, Georgia. 
In her fifteenth year she began teaching. She entered Spel- 
mau Seminary iu 1887. Her parents were greatly pleased 
with her progress, but were unable to pay her expenses. By 
teaching and going to school alternately she continued her 
studies till she graduated from the academic department iu 
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1892. In 1894 she returned aud completed the teachers" 

ifessioual course, and was appointed teacher at Spclniaa 

'Seminary. In the same year she was appointed by the State 

School Commissioner to assist in couducting Pcabody Insti- 
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tute, in Georgia. In May, 1S99, she resigned her positiou 
to become tlie wife of Mr. M. W. Rcddick, principal of the 
instilntc, Aniencu.s, Georgia. Since her marriage she has 
been a member of the faculty of that institution. 

H. W, KEOD1CK. A. H. 

M. W . Reddick was bom in Randolph county, Georgia, 
March 2, 18G8. The first twenty years of his life were spent 
in the countrj', working as a farm laborer from eight to sev- 
enteen, and then for four years he was engaged iu cutting 
cross-ties for the railroad. During these years he spent» iu 
all, about five months in school. On becoming of age, in 188S, 
and having been converted, he entered the Baptist Seminary, 
Atlanta, Georgia, and graduated from that institution in 



1897. He had a hard struggle to maintain himself in tlie 
institution. On graduation he became principal of a. new 
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school called Americus Institute, which has steadily gro\vn 
under his skillful administration. 



JAMES K. L. Dices. 

James R. L. DEggs was born in 1865, at Upper Marlboro, 
Maryland, of Roman Catholic parents. He was couGmied 
by Cardinal Gibbous at ten ye^'^fs of age, aud retained his 
nienilwrship in the Catholic Church for 6ve years. In 1883 
he entered Waj-land Seminarjr, graduating in 1S86. He was 
converted in 1S8.3, and united with the Niuutcenth Street 
Baptist Church, Washington, District of Columbia. After 
teaching four years, 18rt(>-t>0, in the public schools of Mary- 
land, he returned to Wayland Sennnary, where he taught 
four classes, and prepared himself for college, entering Buck- 
nell University in 1894, and graduating in 1898 with the 
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degree of B. A. In 1899, Jiiter au examination ou a year' 
extra work, he receh-ed from his Alma Mater the degree of' 



M.A. After graduation he became a teacher in Wayland 
College, which position he still holds. 

JAMES SHCLTON HATHAWAV. 

The subject of this sketch was bom at ^^t. Sterling, Mont- 
gomery county, Kentucky, March 29, 1859. 

His early education was received in the schools of that 
place. At the age of seventeen he went to Berea College, 
Kentucky, where he remained until he graduated from the 
classical course iu the year 188ij receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

The day after his graduation he was elected tutor in Latin 
and juathematics iu his Alma Mater by its trustees. Three 
years later he married MissCelia Anderson, of Clyde, OhiO| 
who was then a teacher in the schools of Kentucky. 

He remained with Berea College nine years, during which 
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time te received the honorarj' degree of Master of Arts; and 
when in 1893 he resigned, to accept a professorship at the 
Kentucky State Normal School, the faculty notified him that 
they had appoinled a commitlee to express to him in fitting 
tenns their appreciation of him and of h is work in that college. 

For four years lie served as professor in the State Normal 
School, when, failing of a re-election, he accepted the priii- 
cipalshipof the Maysville High School. After a service in 
this capacity of nearly three years he was called to the pres- 
idency of the Kentucky State Nomial School, where he had 
prcviousl}' labored. 

As president of the institution his administration is marked 
by energy and development. Although only in the second 
year of his administration, the driveways have been put in 
good condition; the buildings have been remodeled and im- 
proved; the course of study broadened; new industries added; 
attendance largely increased; additional grounds and bttild- 
ings have been purchased and the legislature has been in- 
duced to increase the State's annual appropriation by 
1(^,000, besides giving if 10,000 for a new dormitory for girls. 
His administration bas been highly satisfactor}» and the fol- 
lowing editorial mention frr»m a newspaper which knoxra 
whereof it speaks will sufficiently indicate the satisfactory 
manner in which he has presided over the institution pro- 
vided by the commonwealth of Kentucky for the education 
of its colored citizens: 

"Yhe re-election of Prof. James S. Hathaway as president 
of the State Normal School, by its Iward of trustees, meets 
with general and hearty approval. It is a merited compli- 
ment to this able educator. It is an emphatic endorsement 
of his worth and work during the school year now rapidly 
approaching its close. The enrollment of tlie school at the 
present time is far in excess of that of any previous year of 
its existence, being nearly, if not quite, two hundred. The 
work of the present year has been of a high standard, and 
such as to give general satisfaction to both students and 
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patrons. President Hathawaj'-'s administration of affairs 
has been up to date, efficient, praiseworthy, above and beyond 
criticism. 

**We congnitulate President Hathaway on his re-election, 
the board on its good judgment, and the school on its good 
fortune . ' ' 

MISS NAR.V KIMBLE. 

Miss Mary Kimble was bom In .Austin, Texas, 1876. 
Her parents had been slaves and lived in .Austin at the time 
of their emancipation. Mary attended ihe Austin public 
schools. She graduated from the normal course in Bishop 
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A»i)lniit I'riudinl at Uouslxin. 

College, at A[arshall, Texas, 1894. She has tanght school 
several years since graduation, and is at present teacher of 
mathematics iu Houston Academy. She is first assistant 
to the principal of the academy. She has the reputation of 
l)ejug an earnest student, a successful teacher and a faithful 
Christian worker. 
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CHARLES L. PUKCE. D. 

Charles L. Puree. D.D., was boni July 4, 1856, in Charles-' 
ton, South Carolina. He received his early education in 
private and public schools of his native city. After a course 
of study at Benedict College, Columbia, South Carolina, he 
entered the Richmond Theological Seminary, whence he 
graduated with honor in IJ^. After graduation he pursued 
a correspoudtucc course in Greek aud Hebrew under Doctor 
Harper, of the University of Chicago. After senring as 
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pastor for one 3'ear of a church of eleven hnwdred membersj 
at Society Hill, South Carolina, he became (18S4) teach* 
of Latin and Greek in Sclma University. From 1886 
lfift3 he served as president of the institution. He rcceivi 
from Shaw University the degree of A. B., and from the 
State University at Louisville, of which he is now president, 
the degree of D. D, During his seventeen years of service 
as teacher, he has instructed about five thousand different 
students. 
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The Courier-fonrnai oi May 18, 1902, noticed the above- 
named institution as follows: 

"Kentucky Has not been behind other Southern States in 
noble efforts to give colored students the benefit of a most 
thorough indnstrial training One notable example of this 
is in the well-known Berea College, where colored and white 
students are equally welcome and where both sexes have 
equal clianws. 

"There is, howc%'cr, an institution for the aid of colored 
youth by industrial training much nearer Louisville, and 
one which deserves the heartiest encouragement and interest 
of all well-ivisbcrs of the colored race. This institution is 
located at Cane Spring, BiiUitt county, Kentucky, only 
twentj-nine miles from Louisville and on the Hue of the 
Louisville and Nashville railroad. It is ambitiously called 
the Eckstein Norton University, and its history shows that 
indomitable pluck and never-failing courage ha^'e been be- 
hind it thus far. 

"Eleven years ago agrcat industrial school for the colored 
race was proposed by the Rev. William J. Simmons and 
the Rev. C- H. Parrish, who is now the president of the 
university. The plans were feasible and practical, but these 
men had no mouey with which to carry out their plans. 
They applied to Messrs. Eckstein Norton and Milton H. 
Smith for aid, and were cordially received by them. These 
gentlemen said that they had long desired to do something 
for the education of the colored people, and were ready to 
act. A few days later $3,050 was deposited in the Fidelity 
Trust and Safety Vault Company for the construction of a 
main biiilding. Thissplendid gift enabled Dr. Simmons and 
the Rev. Mr. Parrish to open the doors of the school in 
October, IRW. 

"The most unique railway station building between Bards- 
town Junction and Springfield was built at Cane Spring, the 
site of the university. 
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'*In Januarj', 1892, the main building was destroyed bj* 
fire. Appeals through the daily papers and through Mr. 
Smith resulted in a sum of $1,700. Another start was made, 
and, in the years since, upwards of 1200 students from six- 
teen States and foreign countries have received instruction. 
One hun<ired and thirty-one have graduated from the differ- 
ent departments, the majority of whom are doing creditable 
work among the people. 

"The main building is a substantial brick structure with 
twenty-live rooms. There are also five frame buildings with 
twenty rooms for dormitories and assembly halls, the print- 
ing office, laundry and blacksmith shop. The accommoda- 
tions are not adequate to the demands upon thcui. 

"The principle of the school is that all must work. Stu- 
dents must do as well as know. It is designed to give here 
a Christian education, a trade and college advantages to 
those who show any special Btness for the highest training. 
Classes arc conducted in. laundry work, cooking, sewing, 
shoemakiiig, larming, carpentering, waiting on table, print- 
ing and blacksmithing. 

"The .school is undenominational, and is, of course, with- 
out denoiui national aid. Nor diws it have State or general 
government assistance, but is simply a brave effort depend- 
ent entirely upon voluntary aid. Here is, indeed, an en- 
deavor to better the condition of the Negro race along lines 
which, in the case of Tuskegee and other similar institu- 
tions, are receiving substantial support aud much praise 
from Northern philanthropists." 



EDWARD L. BLACKSHCAR. B. A. 

Edward L. Blackshear is a native of the State of Alabama. 
He was born in Montgomery, September 28, 1862, of slave 
parents. His father, Abram Blackshear, aud his mother, 
Adeline Pollard, instilled into their son at an early age the 
principles of honesty, perseverance and self-reliance, which 
iiave developed into the now useful and honorable educator 
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of his people. He is one of the leadiug characters in shap- 
ing the destiny of the NegiX) race in the Lone Star State, and 
directing tliL-in to a higher Iifcof usefulness and prosperity. 

Professor Blat-kshearwas one of ^a large family of children, 
of whom only three reached maturity and are still living; 
one graduated iu medicine and pharmacy, and is now in the 
government employ at Washington; another graduated at 
Roger Williams University, is an ordained Baptist minister 
and teacher of theology at Guadalupe College, Seguin, 

Texas. 

The education of the sub- 
ject of this sketch was be- 
gun in the common school, 
where he made nipid pro- 
gress and won distinction 
in all his classes, until he 
completed all the curriculum 
of Swayne's College of his 
native city. It was now 
manifest that be was a boy 
of unusual intellect, and a 
Northern man became inter- 
ested in him and ui.ide it 
possible for him to enter a 
college iu Iowa, where he 
completed with credit a class- 
ical course, and received the 
degree of B. A. in Juuc, 
1881. While here, being 
surrounded by the Christian 
influences of the home of the professor (McPherron), he 
bcca.iuc a Christian, aud began — to use his own words — "to 
realize the possibilities of Christian manhood.** 

Later he returned to theold home inAlabama.and entered 
llpou a life of active usefulness to his own people of the 
uth. From Alalwima he carae to Texas in 1^2, located 
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first in Ellis and then in Bastrop county, in both of whict 
counties he taught school. 

In a conipclitive examination at Austin he made the high- 
est average, and was elected principal of one of the dty 
schools (colored), from which he was promoted several times 
without his solicitation. He taught school in Au.stiu for 
thirteen years, where his faithful and effective service g:iine(i 
for him the confidence and esteem of the leading educators 
of the State to such au extent that he was appointed to the 
principalship of the Prairie View State Normal Institute. 
where his present occupancy is the very best evidence of his 
executive ability and prc-cmiucut worth as an educator. 

He has a true and noble wife, who has contributed largelv 
to the uuprecedeuled usefulness of her husband and shared 
his honors. 

B. r. ALLEff. A. a.. A. M. 

Prof. B. F. Allen, vice-president of the Lincoln Insti- 
tute, was born in Savannah, Georgia, and received his early 
education in the public sduwls of his native city. He com- 
pleted the course of study at the University of Atlanta, grad- 
uating with high honors. In languages he became very pro- 
ficient, and served as a student teacher — an honor much 
envied. He was afterward elected priutipal of the MonticcUo 
High School, which position he filled nio.sl creditably , audi 
later as principal of Rislcy High School of Brunswick, GeoP 
gia. Soon afterward he was elected principal of tlie Klori' 
Baptist College at Jacksouville, Florida, but before accepting 
the offer he was notified of liis election to the chair of natural 
and physical science in the State University at Louisville, 
Kentucky. While both these were under consideration he 
received a telegram from Prof. I. E. Page, president of Lin- 
coln Institute, asking him to accept the chair of Latin and 
Greek in that school, which he accepted, with little time to 
notify the other institutions of his inability to accept tlieir 
offers, and has filled the position with honor to the institu- 
tion. He is professor of modem languages, history and 
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pedagogy, and lias b«n prominently connected with all 
movements of the work for the past five years, and specially 
interested in the collegiate department, which department 
he has done more to build up than any one else connected 
with the school. 

Few jnen so young have been so useful in 1 ife and can 
accomplish so much with apparent ease. He is a fearlei; 
speaker, a bom teacher, and those who have been under his 
instructions say they cannot iail to get the essence of the 
subject he is teaching. He has a reading knowledge of four 
of the modem languages, which, together with his well- 
stored mind, makes his work especially advantageous to the 
students under his instruction. Very few men of the Negro 
race have been so favored by nature or enjoyed such educa- 
tional advantages as he. 

W. H. COVNCILL. 

The Normal and Industrial School at Normal, Alabama, 
is one of the South's great schools for the education of the 
Negro. Not that its endowment fund has been sufficient to 
develop it into a niucli-einbraciiig, well-appointed university, 
but that under the presidency of Professor Councill it has 
been doing admirable work, and has won the confidence and 
the warm, good wishes of all thoughtful white people, who 
insist that the young people of the former slave race must 
be not merely educated but rightly educated. If, as ime has 
affirmed, the process of true education is "nine jwrts inspira- 
tion, one part drill," the Normal is jwculiarly fortunate in its 
presiding officer. Occupying a high plane of thought and 
aspiration, and having just views of the relation of the races 
and of the Negro's power to achieve, his example, his daily 
walk and conversation, and his public addresses awaken 
laudable ambition, arouse to exertion and lead in the direc- 
tion of all that is best in the life of any race. 

Instead of a labored sketch of his life and works we can 
give the reader a just and sufficient Wew of him by present* 
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ing in brief what some have "said of him, what he says of 
himself, and what he urges in viudicatioo of his people's 
claim, to the generous cotisitleratiou of mankind. 

Refen-iiig in one of his speeches to his origin and his early 
life, he said: "I came through the Richmond slave-pen to 
this platform. I do not regret the hard struggles of my life 
and the bitter experiences necessary to my growth, for, after 
all, adversity tests and develops mau. Let all who toil and 
struggle take heart and labor on. Let us be concerned about 
only one thing — that -is, how to be a useful and helpful man 
in the world." 

Ben P. Hunt, of Huntsville, Alabama, wrote of him: 
"Councill came up from slavery, and his history is as thrill- 
ing and interesting as the Arabian Nights. ... He 
has traveled much and received many large honors, but his 
heart is still true to the South and devoted to his white peo- 
ple. He has never on cither side of the Ohio, or on cither 
side of the ocean, said one unkind word about the South. 
. . . He has had the courage and the manhood to defend 
the white people of the South at home and abroad, Ix-fore 
toes as well as friends. He seems to have bcut all his ener- 
gies in the South to establish peace and good-will among the 
races, and to have all the outside world recognize the mutual 
helpfulness between the races in the South. He has held 
up these ideas everywhere. . . . He has also claimed 

at the Negro got more ont of slavery than the white man 
id. . . . He never presents his work to an andicuce 
except in an incidental way; but Normal has quietly and 
steadily grown from one teacher, one school-room cabin and 
nineteen local pupils, to two hundred acres of land, a score 
of buildings (some stately and spacious), forty teachers, five 
hundred students, more than a score of well-equipped indus- 
tries, sending out trained teachers, domestics and mechanics 
to fifteen States of the Union, to Africa and to llie West 
Indies. . . . The young people from this school are a 
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credit to the countrj-. They are polite and competent. The 
domestics from Normal honor any home." 

Tlie Chrinda (Iowa) Ihrald, noticing CouuciU's speech 
before the Chautauqua there, in 1891, said: "His speech vras 
aclean, dispassionate statement of conditions, and au earnest, 
eloquent plea for sympathy, not charity; for justice, not 
assistance; for equality before the law, not social recognition. 
He asks only that his race he given a chance lo prove itself; 
he petitions that his race he set free from the shackles of 
prejudice and discrimination that bind its development in 
tighter and more galling chains than ever fettered the limbs 
of a slave; he pleads that the lash of ignoratit censure, which 
is more bnital than was the whip of the overseer, may be 
suspended till the actual facts as to his race are known." 

In a speech before the Southern ludnstnal Association at 
Huutsville, Alabama, October 111, 1H99, he said: '*The 
Negro is true to his trust. Has he ever deceived you? As 
badly as he wauled freedom he would today be in slaver>' 
had his freedom depended on his betraying your cianfidcnce 
in those dark days when you could not protect your wives and 
children. That Negro character is still here. Cultivate it.'' 

We close the sketch with the eloquent peroration of his 
address before the Carlisle Indian School: 

*'U is said we have no history. Take Egypt from us, if 
you please. We give up Hannibal. Wcwill not remember 
noble AttucVs. Wipe from history's page great Toussainl 
L'Ouverture and grand Douglass, and still the Negro has 
done enough in the last forty years to give him crctlitiible 
standing in the society of races, and to place his name in 
letters of gold across the azure blue above. Although we 
may be considered the baby-race iu civilization, wc have an- 
swered every test which your highest eivtUzatioa has applied. 
In science, in art, in liter-^tnre, your best critics give us 
good standing. In invention your own records give ns 
credit. In music and song you say we lend the world. In 
oratorj' you place us with j'our best. In industrial walks we 
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have piled up a billion dollars for ourselves and billions for 
you in lliirty-nine years. lu ihe military your governmeut 
records place ns first. lu Christian fervor and generosity 
we have taught the world lessons of self-denial, patience and 
love transcendetitly beautiful and glorious. And it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be. We will light up our ■wonder- 
ful imagination and emotion by the lamp of culture, turn 
our imagination into mechanical and philosophical invention, 
turn our deep emotion into music aud poetry, turn our con- 
stant stream of feeling into painting and sculptuary. We 
will send wonder and amazement through the scientific and 
literary world. There are more inventions to be thought 
out, higher classes of forces yet undiscovered to be harnessed 
to appliances; more worlds to be discovered and dissected— 
more of God to be brought down to man. If the Negro is 
true to himself he may be God's instrument to bring it all 
about. God does not pay large prices for small things. 
Four millions of men did not meet forty years ago upon the 
battlefield, bankrupt the nation and redden the earth with 
their blood for nothing. God is helping the Negro to rise in 
the world." 

WILLIAM S. SCARBOROUGH. 

William S. Scarborough, now vice-president of Wilberforce 
University (Wilberforce, Ohio) and professor of Greek and 
Latin iu the same, was born in Macou, Georgia, February 
16, 1852. He received Iiis early education in his native city 
before aud during the war. In ISGD he entered Atlanta Uni- 
versity, where he remained two years in preparation for Yale 
University, but instead entered Oherlio College, Oberlin, 
Ohio, in 1871, .ind was graduated frtun llie department o( 
Philosophy and the Arts with the degree of A. B, iu 1875. 
He spent a part of the following year in Oberlin Theological 
Seminary in special study of the Semitic languages and 
Hellenistic Greek. 

In 1H77 Professor Scarborough was elected as head of the 
Classical Department in Wilberforce University, In 1881 
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he published, through A. S. Baraes &■ Co., a Greek text- 
book — "First Lessons la Greek*' — the first aud only Greek 
book ever written by a Negro. This book was widely used 
iu both the white and colored schools of the couutry, especially 
in the North. Professor Scarborough has also written a 
treatise entitled, "The Birds of Aristophanes: a Theory of 
Interpretation," besides numerous tracts and pamphlets, 
covering a variety of subjects— classical, archaeological, soci- 
ological and racial. He has written many papers for the 
various societies to which lie belongs. In 1891 he was trans- 
ferred to the chair of Hellenistic Greek iu Payue Theological 
Seminar^', Willjerforce, Ohio. He has been one of the editors 
of the A. M. E. Sunday-school publications since 1893, and 
its exegetical editor since 1895. He again accepted the chair 
of Greek and Latin iu 18;H>, aud still holds this positioo. 

Professor Scarborough is a member of various associations: 
American Philological, American Dialect, American Social 
Science, Archaiological Institute of America, American Spell- 
ing Reform, American Folk-Lore, American Modern Lan- 
guage, American Negro Academy, of which he is first vice- 
president, American Academy of Political and Social Science 
and the Egyptian Exploration Fund. 

Aside from the degrees of A. B. and A. M. received from 
Oberliu, his Alma Mater, he has also been honored with those 
of LL. D. and Ph. D. He has written many papers for the 
societies to which he belongs, and is also a frequent coutrib- 
ntor to the magazines and periodicals of the day. He has 
several times been chosen one of the orators of the Lincoln 
League Banquet of the State of Ohio. At a conference of 
the leaders of the race held in the city of Columbus, Ohio, 
he was elected president of the Afro-American State League, 
designed to further the interests of the Negro throughout the 
country. As a delegate to the Methodist Ecumenical Con- 
ference he met that body iu London, England, September, 
1901. He has traveled extensively on the continent of 




young cciloTed man who 1 
l-woriced his way ap in the worid, and has succeeded through 
perseverance and stntl^-, having worked his way tfaroujh 

Olivet College, Olivet, Michi- 

^^^^^H^HI g^„ ^ 2Q j ^,^^ (jj^ degree of B. S. 

^^^^^^H with honors. He later took post- 
^^^^^^^^^H gradnate work at his Alma Mater 
w^^M^^^^^M ^^^ received the degree of M. S. 
■■^^^^^^H Not s^itisficd, he then took a 
I^^^^^^^^H special course at the University 
of Chicago. 

He is one of the promising 
young Negroes in the scientific 
field, and is to be praised espe- 
cially because so few of the race 
enter this field. 

He is in charge of the science 
department at the A. and M. 
College, Normal, Alabama, and 
assistant to the principal of the school. 

Though not noticed at length elsewhere in this volume, the 
following men and women arc distinguished in their several 
depiirtnients of educational work: 

One of the best known of tho.se men of the race who stand 
prominently at the head of State educational institutions is 
Richard R. Wright, president of the State Normal College, 
at College, Georgia. 

Miss Anna. Jones, a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gau, is a brilliant linguist and a successful teacher in the 
Kansas City High School for colored persons. 

Miss Sarah A. Blocker is principal of the Normal Depart- 
ment of Florida Baptist College, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Miss Lulu Love is a prominent teacher of physical culture 
in the public schools of Washington, District of Columbia. 
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Mary C. Jackson is assistant principal in Haines' Normal 
and Industrial School in Augusta, Georgia. 

Mrs. Henrietta M. Archer is principal of the Department 
of Latin and Music in the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege at Normal, Alabama, and is connected with the National 
Colored Woman's Association. 

Mrs. John R. Francis is a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Public Schools, Washington, District of Columbia. 

Mrs. Haydee Campbell is kindergarten directress iu St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Miss Helen Abbott is a noted kindergarten teacher in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Mrs. Anna J. Cooper, author of "The Voice from the 
South," is a teacher of Latin iu Washington High School. 

Mrs. Booker T. Washington is, of course, closely identified 
with her husband in his great work. 

William H. Mayo is distinguished for long and continuotis 
service as principal of a city school for colored persons, 
which, of course, implies character, scholarship, execu- 
tive ability and efficiency. He has had charge of the 
Frankfort (Kentucky) public school twenty years, and 
has been elected for the twenty-first time. In 1885 he 
was chairman of the State convention of colored persons 
to discuss educational needs and to memorialize the legis- 
lature to provide for the present State Normal and Industrial 
School. After the passage of the act to establish this, he 
was chairman of a delegation of colored citizens who peti- 
tioned the city council to donate such a site for the institution 
as would insure its location at Frankfort — in which they were 
successful. He and Professor Jackson (alluded to elsewhere) 
were the first men in the State to agitate the question of a 
training school for colored teachers. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Miscellaneous Matters. 

i. booker t. washington on the negro and his 
economic value. 

I HAVE had letters from the Sandwich Islands, Cuba and 
South America, all asking that the American Negro be 
induced to go to those places as latorers. In each case there 
would seem to be abundant labor already in the places named. 
It is there, but it seems not to be of the quality and value 
of that of the Negro in the United States. 

These letters have led me to think a good deal about the 
Negro as an industrial factor in our country. 

To begin with, we must bear in mind that when the first 
twenty slaves were landed at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619, 
it was this economic value which caused them to be brought 
to this country. At the same time that these slaves were 
being brought to the shores of Virginia from their native land, 
Africa, the-woodsof Virginia were swarmingwith thousands of 
another dark-skinned race. The question naturally arises: 
Why did the importers of Negro slaves go to the trouble and 
expense to go thousands of miles for a dark-skinned people 
to hew wood and draw water for the whites, when they had 
right about them a people of another race who could have 
answered this purpose? The answer is, that the Indian weis 
tried and found wanting in the commercial qualities which 
the Negro seemed to possess. The Indian would not submit 
to slavery as a race, and in those instances where he was 
tried as a slave, his labor was not profitable and he was found 
unable to stand the physical strain of slavery. As slaves 
the Indians died in large numbers. This was true in San 
Domingo and in other parts of the American continent. 
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The two races, the [iidiau and the Negro, have been often 
coiniwred, to the disadvantage of the Negro. It has been 
mure than once stated that the Indian proved himself the 
superior race in not submitting to slavery. We shall see 
about this. In this respect it may be that the Indian secured 
a temporary advantage in so far as race feeling or prejudice 
is concerned; I mean by this that he escaped the badge oi 
servitude which has fastened itself upon the Negro, and not 
only upon the Negro in America, for the known commercial 
value of the Negro has made him a subject of traffic in other 
portions of the globe during many centuries. Even to this 
day portions of Africa continue to be the stamping-ground of 
the slave-trader. 

The Indian refused to submit to bondage and to learn the 
white man's ways. The result is that the greater porticra 
of the American Indians have disappeared, and the greater 
portion of those who remain arc not civilized. 

The NcgrOf wiser and more enduring than the Indian, 
patiently endured slavery; and the contact with the white 
man has given the Negro in America a civilization vastly 
superior to that of the Indian. 

The Indian and the Negro met on the American continent 
for the first lime at Jamestown, in 1619. Both were in the 
darkest barbarism. There were twenty Negroes and thou- 
sands of Indians. At the present time there t^re between 
nine and ten millions of Negroes and fifty-eight thousand 
eight hundred and six Indians. Not only has the Indian 
decreased in numliers, but he is an annual tax upon the 
government for food and clothing to the extent of $12,784.(i7(i 
( 18!KM, to s;iy nothing of the large amount that is annually 
s]>eni in p«>licing him. The one in this case not only de- 
creased in numbers and failed to add anything to the eco- 
nomic value of his counti-y, but has actually proven a charge 
upon the State. 

Lei us see how it is with the other. For a long time our 
national laws bearing up»m immigration have been framed 
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80 as to prevent the inflax into this coantxy <A any classes 
or races that might prove a burden npon the tax -payers, be- 
cause of their poverty and inability' to sustain themselves, as 
well as their low standard of life which would enable them to 
underbid tlie American laborer. The effect has been» then, 
to keep out certain races and classes. For two centuries and 
more it was the policy of the United States to bring in the 
Negro at great cost. All others who have come to this 
country have paid their own passage. The Negro was of 
such tremendous economic value that his passage was paid 
for him. Not only was his passage paid, but agents were 
sent to force him to come. This country had two hundred 
and fifty years in which to judge of the ecouomic value of the 
black man, and the verdict at the end was that he was con- 
stantly increasing in value, especially in the southern part 
of the United States. 

Would any individuals, or a country*, have gone to the 
expense during so many years to import a race of people that 
had no ecouomic value? 

The Negro seems to be about the only race that has been 
able to look the white man in the face during the long period 
of years and live — not only live, but multiply. The Negro 
has not only done this, but he has had the good sense to gel 
something from the white man at every point he has touched 
him; something that has made him a stronger and a better 
race. 

As compared xvith the Malay race, the Negro has proven 
his .superiority as an economic factor in civilization. Take 
for example the Malays in the Sandwich Islands. Before 
the Sandwich Islanders came into contact with the white race, 
they had a civilization that was about equal to that of the 
twenty Negroes who came to Jamestown in 1619. Since 
their contact with the white man they have constantly de- 
creased in numbers, and have so utterly failed to prove of 
economic value that practically the industries of the islands 
are now kept in motion by other races, and a strong effort 
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has recently been made to induce a large number of black 
Americans to go to these islands as laborers. 

The iudiustries that gave the South its power, prominence 
and wealth prior totheCivil War, were mainly cotton, sugar- 
cane, rice and tobacco. Before the way could be prepared for 
the proper growing and marketing of these crops, forests had 
to be cleared, houses built and public roads and railroads 
constructed. In all of this no one will deny that the Negro 
was the chief dependence. 

The Negro was not only valuable as a common workman, 
but reached a degree of skill and intelligence in mechanics 
that added a large per cent, to his money value. Indeed, 
many of the most complicated structures of the South today 
stand as monuments to the skill and ability of the Negro me- 
chanic of ante-l>c11umdays. 

lu the planting, cultivation and marketing of the cotton, 
rice, sugar-cane and tobacco, the black man was about the 
sole dependence, especially In the lower tier of the Southern 
States. In the manufacture of tobacco, he became a skilled 
and proficient workman, and at the present time, in the 
South, holds the lead in this respect in the large tobacco 
manufactories. 

Not only did the black American prove his worlh in the 
way of skilled and common labor, but there were thousands 
of Negroes who demonstrated that they possessed executive 
ability of a high order. Mauy of the large plantations had 
Negro overseers, to whom the whole financial interests of 
the masters were very largely intrusted. To be able to plan 
months ahead for planting and harvesting of the crop, to 
reckon upon the influence of weather conditions, and to map 
out profitable work for scores of men, women and children, 
required an executive ability of no mean order. In very few 
instances did the black manager prove false to his trust. 

Without the part which the Negro played in the physical 
development of the South, it is safe to say that it would be as 
undeveloped as mucli of the territory in the Far West. 
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■atnrdy fellvw, with these Kegrocs, we see of what stnfiF the 
P blacks are nude. A toacb of bousewDrk and of booesc toO 
took the breath of the aborigines amy, bat these tropical ex- 
otic* fell to their tasks and trials Us better than the men of 

car own kind could have done Moreovm-, the 

production of good tobacco requir&s much care, which extends 
over abont a year from the time the iscrd is planted. Some 
parts of the work demand a measure of judgment such as iu- 
teUigent Negroes readily acquire. They are, indeed, better 
fitted for the task than white men, for they are commonly 
more interested in their task than whites of the laboring 
class. The result was that before the period of the Revolu- 
\ tionary War slavery was firmly established in the tobacco 
planting colonies of \farylaud, Virginia and North Canilina; 
it was already the foundation of their only considerable in- 

du.stry This industry (cotton), even more 

than that of raising tobacco, called for abundant labor^ which 
could be absolutely commanded and severely tasked in the 
season of extreme heat. Kor this work the Negro pro\-ed 
to be the only fit man, for while the wliilcs can do this work, 
they prefer other employment. Thus it came alx)ul that the 
power of slavery in the country became rooted iu its soil. 
The facts show that, based ou an ample foundation of expe- 
rience, the judgment of the Southern people was to the effect 
that this creature of the tropics was a better laborer in their 
fields than the uipu of their own race. 

"Much has been said abont Ihe dislike of the white man 
for work in association with Negroes. The failure of the 
whites to Iiave a larger share in the agriculture of the South 
hftS been attributed to this cause. This seems to be clearly 
an error. The dislike to the association of races iu labor is, 
in the slave-holding St-ates, less than in the North. Tliere 
can lie no question ihnt if tlie Southern folk could have wade 
white laborer.'? profitable, they would have preferred to employ 
thcui, for the ren.sou that they would have required less fixed 
capital for their operation. The fact was and is that the 
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Negro is there a better laboring man in the field than the 
white. Under the conditions he is more enduring, more con- 
tented and more trustworthy than the men of our own race. ' ' 

So much for the Negro as a financial factor in American life 
before the Civil War. What about his value as a free man? 

There were not a few who predicted that as soon as the 
Negro became a free man he would not only cease to support 
himself and others, but he would become a tax upon the 
community. 

Few people in any part of our country have ever seen a 
black hand reached out from a street comer asking for char- 
ity. In our Northern communities a large amount of money 
is spent by individuals and municipalities in caring for the 
sick, the poor, and other classes of unfortunates. In the 
South,' with very few exceptions, the Negro takes care of 
himself and of the unfortunate members of his race. This 
is usually done by a combination of individual members of 
the race, or through the churches or fraternal organizations. 
Not only is this true, but I want to make a story illustrate 
the condition that prevails in some parts of the South. The 
white people in a certain "Black Belt" county in the South 
had been holding a convention, the object of which was to en- 
courage white people to emigrate into the county. After the 
adjournment of the convention, an old colored man met the 
president of the meeting on the street and asked the object of 
the convention. When told, the old colored man replied: 
" 'Fore God, boss, don't you know that we Niggers got just 
as many white people now in this county as we can support? ' ' 

The fact is often referred to that the Negro pays a very 
small proportion of the taxes that support his own schools. 
As to whether or not this is true depends a good deal on the 
theory of political economy that we follow. Some of the 
highest authorities on political economy contend that it is the 
man who rents the house that pays the taxes on it, rather 
than the man who simply holds the title to it. Certain it is 
that without the Negro to produce the raw material in the 
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Soutli, from which a large proportion of taxes are paid, there 
would not be a very large tax paid by any one. 

Reliable statistics concerning the economic progress of the 
Negro are difficult to obtain, owing to the fact that few 
of the States keep a record separating the property owned by 
Negroes from that owned by white people. The State of 
Virginia and one or two other Soulhern States do keep such 
a record. Taking the matter of taxes as a basis for indicat- 
ing the Negro's value, Professor J. W. Cromwell, of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, gave the following statistics 
bearing upon the colored people of the State of Virginia, at 
a recent conference at the Hampton Institute: 

"The colored people contributed in 1898 directly to the 
expenses of the State government the sum of $9,576.76, and 
for schools $3,239.^1, from their personal property, a total 
of $12,816.17; while from their real estate for tlie purposes 
of the commonwealth there was paid by thcra Slvi4,3<J3.53, 
and for schools $11,357.22, or a total of $45,760.75; agrand 
total of $58,576.92. 

**The report for the same year shows them to own 978,118 
acres of land, valued at $3,800,459, improved by buildings 
valued at $2,056,490, a total of $5,856,&49. In the towns 
and cities they owa lots assessed at $2,154,331, improved by 
buildings valued at $;$,400,636, a total of $5,554,967 fortown 
propert}', and a grand total of $11,411,916 of their property 
of all kinds in the commouwcalih, A comparative statement , 
for different years would doubtless show a general up\ 
tendency. 

'*The counties of Accomac, Essex, King and Queen, Mid- 
dlesex, Mathews, Northampton, Northumberland, Richmond, 
Westmoreland, Gloucester, Princess Anne and Lancaster, all 
agricultural, show an aggregate of 11-1,197 acres held by Ne- 
groes in 1897, tbe last year accounted for iu official rcports,j 
against 108,824 acres held the previous year, an increase 
5,379, or nearly five per cent. The total valuation of lands'! 
owned by Negroes in the same counties for 1897 is $547,8O0| 
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against $496,385 for the year next preceding, a gain of 
$51. 150, or more than ten percent. Their personal property, 
as assessed in 1S97, was !^17,5(>0; in 1S9G, ii;o27,(i88, a loss 
of $10,128. Combining the real and personal propert}' for 
1897, we have $1 ,40i3,059, against $1 ,32{l,34)4 for 1896, a net 
gain of !t88,553, an increase of six and a half per cent,'* 

The greatest excitement and anxiety has been recently 
created among the white people in two counties of Georgia, 
because of the fact that a large proportion of the colored 
people decided to leave. No stone has been left unturned to 
induce the colored people to remain in the counties and pre- 
vent financial ruin to many white fanners. 

Any one who has followed the testimony giveti recently 
before the United States Industrial Commission, will sec that 
several while men from tlie South ha\e stated, in the most 
emphatic laugnage, that the Xegro is the best laborer that 
the South has ever had, and is the best that the South is 
likely to get in the future. Not the least part of the Negro's 
worth at the present time (and this is going to be more appar- 
ent in the future than now) is that he presents aconser^Titivc, 
reliable factor in relation to "strikes" aud "hxrkouts." The 
Negro is not given to "strikes.'* His p«^jlicy is to leave each 
individual free to work when, where aud for whom he pleases. 

The cotton crop of the South has increased many fold since 
the beginning of freedom. Of course the Negro is not tl 
only labor element to be considered in the production of cot-^ 
ton, but all will agree that the black man is the chief depend- 
ence in this country for that purpose. In order to be more 
specific, I give some figures that will indicate the differcnce 
between the number of bales of cotton produced by slave and 
free labor: 



Slavk Labor. 
vba.r. balks. 

iai5 i:^'-H.i^\ 

1860 2.23a,78l 



Frkii Laror. 
year. baj.b5. 

1890 8.65-J.fi97 

1899 8,900.000 
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While there are several factors, among them increase in 
population, entering into these figures, still I think they 
show clearly that freedom has not destroyed the economic 
value of the Negro. 

What I have thus far stated relates mainly to the common 
Negro laborer before and since the war. But what about the 
educated Negro? 

Reference is often made to the large proportion of criminal 
and idle colored men in the large cities. I admit that this 
class is much larger than it should be, and in some cities it 
is beginning to present a rather serious problem. Two 
things, however, should be kept in mind when considering 
the younger generatiou of colored people: First, that the 
transition from slavery to freedom was a tremendous one; 
that the Negro' .s idea of freedom for generations had been 
that it meant freedom from restraint and work; that the 
Negro mother and father had little opportunity during 
slavery to learn lunv to train children; and that family 
life was practically unknown to the Negro until about thirty 
years ago. Secondly, the figures relating to criminality 
among all races in all countries show that it is the yoimger 
people, those between the ages of sixteen and thirty-five, that 
are given to crime and idleness. 

Notwithstanding these facts, I want to present some testi- 
mony showing that the young, educated Negro is not failing 
to prove his worth. 

Some time ago I sent letters to about four hundred white 
men, scattered throughout the Southern states, in which 
these three questions were asked: 

1. Has education made the Negro a more useful citizen? 

2. Has it made him more economical and more inclined 
to acquire wealth? 

3. Has it made him a more valuable workman, especially 
where thought and skill are required? 

Answers came from three hundred of my correspondents, 
and nine-tenths of them answered the three questions em- 



phatieally in the affirmative. A few expressed doubts, but 
only one answered the questions with au unuiodiBed "No." 

' In each case I was carefiil to ask my correspondents to 
base their replies upon the conditions existing in their own 

I neighborhood. 

The Negro is branching out into nearly a.11 lines of busi- 

[ness. For an illustration of this remark the reader is referred 
to Chapter VII, of this work, where he will Bud the results 

[of the inquiries as to many cities. 

From all the foregoing facts I think we may safely find 
ground for the greatest liopehilness, not only for the Negro 
himself, but for the white man in his treatment of the Negro. 

'In the South, especially, the prosperity of the one race en- 
riches the other. 

The greatest thing that can be done for the Negro at the 

[present time is to make him the most useful and indispensable 
man in his community. This can be done by thorough 
education of the hand, head and heart, and especially by con- 
stantly distilling into every 6bcr of his I>eing the thought 

[that labor is ennobling and. that idleness is a disgrace. 

[«. ADDRKSS OK BOOKKR T. WASHINGTON ON RKCEIVING THK 

HONORARY I)R(;RKE OK >tASTKR OF ARTS 

FROM HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

This speech was made at the alumni dinner of the uni- 
versity. Respecting the confemng of the degree by this 
eminent institution, ThomasJ. Calloway wrote, in the If'ash- 
ittf^toH Cohred American y as follows: 

"First in the history of America, a leading American 
university confers an honorary degree upon a colored man. 
Harvard has been always to the front in ideas of liberty, free- 
dom and political equality. When other colleges of the 
North were accepting the Negro as a tolerance, Harvard had 
been awarding him honors, as in the case of Clement G. 
Morgan of recent date. Her present action, therefore, in 
placing an honorary crown upon the worthy head of Mr. 
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Washington, is but a step further in her maguanimity in 
recopiizing merit under whatever color of skin. 

"The mere auuounccmcut of this event is a great testi- 
mony to the standing of Mr. Washington, but to any black 
person who, as I did, saw and heard the enthusiasm and ap- 
plause with which the audience cheered the annoaucement 
by President Eliot, the degree itself was insignificant. The 
Boston Lancers had conducted Governor Wolcolt to Cam- 
bridge, and five hundred Harvard graduates had double filed 
the march to Sander's Theater. It was a great day. Latin 
orations, disquisitions, dissertations and essays in English 
were delivered by selected graduates, clad in stately and classic 
cap aud gown. Bishops, generals, commodores, statesmen, 
authors, poets, explorers, millionaires and noted men of every 
calling sat as earnest listeners. President Eliot had issued five 
hundred diplomas by haudiug them to the representatives of 
the graduates in bundles of twenty to twenty-five. Then 
came the awarding of honorary degrees. Thirteen were is- 
sued. Bishop Vincent and General Nelson A. Miles, com- 
mander of the United States Annv, l>eiug among the recipi- 
ents. When the name of Booker T. Washiugton was called, 
and he arose to acknowledge and accept, there was such 
an outburst of applause as greeted no oilier name, except that 
of the popular soldier pUriot, General Miles, The applause 
was not studied and stiff, sympathetic and condoling; it was 
enthusiasm and admiration. Every part of the audience from 
pit to gallery joined in, and a glow covered the cheeks oi 
those around me, proving that it proceeded from sincere ap- 
preciatiou of the rising struggle of an ex-slave and the 
work he has aceoulpli^^Iled for his race. 

"But the event of the day was the alumni dinner, when 
speeches formed the mast enjoyable bill of fare. Two hun- 
dred Harvard alunin: and their invited guests partook of 
their annual dinner. Four or five speeches were made, 
among them one from Mr. Washington. 

"At the close of the speaking, notwithstanding Senator 
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Henry Cabot Lodge, Dr. Minot J. Savage and others had 
spoken, President EUot warmly grasped Mr. Washington by 
the hand, and told him that his was the best speech of the 
day. 

"Anent the conferring of the degree and the toasts, the 
papers have been unusual iu favorable comment. Says the 
Boston Post: 

' ' *In conferring the honorary degree of master of arts upon 
the principal of Tuskegee Institute, Harvard University has 
honored itself, as well as the object of this distinction. The 
work which Prof. Booker T. Washington has accomplished 
for the education, good citizenship and popular enlighten- 
ment in his chosen field of labor iu the South, entitles him 
to rank with our national benefactors. The university which 
can claim him on its list of sons, whether in regular course 
or honoris causa, may be proud. 

" *It has been mentioned that Mr. Washington is the first 
of his race to receive an honorary degree* from a New Eng- 
land university. This, in itself, is a distinction. But the 
degree was not conferred because Mr. Washington is a col- 
ored man, or because he was born in slavery, but because he 
has shown, by his work for the elevation of the people of the 
'Black Belt' of the South, a genius and a broad humanity 
which count for greatness in any man, whether his skin be 
white or black.* >■ 

'^Th^ Boston Globe aAAs\ 'It is Harvard, which, first among 
New England colleges, confers an honorary degree upon a 
black man. No one who has followed the history of Tuskegee 
and its work, can fail to admire the courage, persistence and 
splendid common sense of Booker T. Washington. Well 
may Harvard honor the ex-slave, the value of whose services, 
alike to his race and country, only the future can esti- 
mate.' 

"The correspondent of the New York Times kindly re- 
marks; 'All the speeches were enthusiastically received, but 
the colored man carried o£E the oratorical honors and the 
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applause which broke out wheu he had finished was vocifer- 
ous and long-conlinued.' 

"Most of the papers have printed his portrait, and con- 
gratulations have corae from every source. 

"The graudest feature of the whole thiug is that the fame 
and honor that are coming thus to Mr. Washington do not 
spoil him. Twelve months in the year, night and day, he 
works for Tuskegee — his heart and love. No vacation, no 
rest; his life is one unceasing struggle for his school. This 
is the secret of his power. Here is the lesson to be learned.*' 

MR. Washington's address. 

Mr. President and Geatlemen : 

"It would iu some measure relieve ray embarrassment if I 
could, even iu a slight degree, feel myself worthy of the 
great honor which you do rae today. Wliy you have 
called me from the ' Black Belt* of the South, from amongmy 
humble people, to share in the honors of this occasion, is not 
for me to explain; and yet it may not be Inappropriate for 
me to suggest that it seems to me that one of the most \*ital 
questions that touch our American life is how to bring the 
strong, wealtliy and learned into helpful touch with the 
poorest, most ignorant and humble and at the same time 
make the one appreciate the vitalizing, strengthening influ- 
ence of the other. How sh.all we make the mausioiis on yon 
Beacon street feel and see the need of the spirits in the low- 
liest cabin in Alabama cotton fields or Louisiana sugar bot- 
toms? This problem Harvard University is solving, not by 
bringing itself down, but by bringing the masses up. 

"If through mc, an humble representative, seven millions 
of my people in the South might be permitted to send a 
message to Harvard — Harvard that offered up on death*s 
altar young Shaw, and Russell, and Lowell and scores of 
others, that we might have a free and united country, tbat 
message would be: 'Tell them that the sacrifice was not j« 
vain. Tell them that by the way of the shop, the ficld» the 
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skilled band, habits of thrift and economy, by way of indus- 
trial scbool and college, we are coming. We are crawlinf 
up, working up — j'ca, bursting up; oftcu through op-"' 
pression, unjust di.scriniiiiation and prejudice, but tbiTough 
them all we are coming up; and with proper habits, intelli- 
geace and propeity there is no power on earth that can per- 
manently stay our progress.' 

"If my life in the past has meaut anything in the lifting 
up of my people and the bringing alwut of belter relations 
between j'our race and niiue, I assure you from this day it 
will mean doubly more. In the economy of God there is bat 
oue standard by which an individual can succeed — there is^ 
but one for a race. This country demands that every rac 
measure itself bj' the American standard. By it a race mnst 
rise or fall, succeed or fail; and in the last analysis mere 
sentiment counts for little. During the next half century 
and more my race must continue passing through the severe 
American crucible. We are to be tested in our patience, our 
forbearance, our perseverance, our power to endure wrong, 
to withstand temptations, to economize, to acquire and use 
skill; our ability to compete, to succeed in commerce, to 
disregard the superficial for the real, the appearance for the 
substance, to be great and yet small, Icanicd and yet simple, 
high and yet the servant of all. This, this is the passport 
to all that is best iu the life of our republic, and the Negro 
must possess it or be debarred. 

"While we are thus being tested, t beg of you to remember 
tliat wherever our life touches yours, we help or hiuderj 
wherever your life touches ours, you make us stronger or 
weaker. No member of your race in any part of our country 
cau harm the meanest member of mine without the proudest 
and bluest blood in Massachusetts being degraded. When 
Mississippi commits crime, New England commits crime, 
and in so much lowers the standard of your civilization. 
There is no escape. Man drags man down or man lifts 
man up. 
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"In working out our destiny, while the main burden and 
center of activity must \y^ with us, we shall uecd, in a large 
measure in the years that are to come, as wc have in the 
past, the help, the encouragement, the guidance that the 
strong can give the weak. Thus helped, we of both races in 
the South soon shall throw o£f the shackles of racial and 
sectioual prejudice and rise, as Harvard University has risen 
and as we all slionid rise, above the clouds of iguorance, nar- 
rowness and selfishness, iuto that atmosphere, that pure 
sunshine, where it will be our highest ambition to sen'C 
MAN, our brother, regardless of race or previous condition.*' 



III. WOMKN WHO LABOR FOR THK SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT 

OF THE RACE. 

Mrs. Fannie Barrier Williams, a mcmijcr of the Chicago 
Woman's Club, and prominent araoug those who are seek- 
ing to organize for more effective work in promoting social 
advancement, says that: "Among colored women the club 
is the effort of the few competent in behalf of the many in- 
competent. Tlie club is one of many means for the social 

uplift of the race The emancipation of the mind and 

spirit of the race could not be accompli.shed by legislation. 
More time, more patience, more suffering and more charity 
are needed to complete the work of emancipation. " 

The first national conference of colored women to consider 
the work of organization was held in Boston, July, 1895, but 
there were clubs previously, in certain of t lie larger cities. 
Since the movement to nationalize took shape in the organi- 
zation of the National .Association of Colored Women, the 
interest has increased annually, and local clubs have multi- 
plied till there are at least three hundred of such bodies in 
the United States. The object of these clubs is not merely 
social and sisterly intercourse, but they have well-defined 
aims which they seek to atLiin by thoughtful discussion and 
active work for the improvemeut of individual and home life. 
Mrs. Williams says of them: "These clubwomen arc stu- 
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deiusof their own social condition, and the clubs themselves 
are schools in which are taught and learaedt more or less 
thoroughly, the near lessons of living. All these cinbs 
have a programme for study. In some of the more ambi- 
tious ones literature, music and art are studied, .... and 
in all of them race problems and sociological questions 
directly related to the condition of the Negro race in Amer- 
ica are the priucipal subjects for study and discussion. . , . 
The lessons learned in the organizations all ha\*e a direct 
bearing on the social conditions of the Negro race. Thev 
are such lessons as are not taught in the schools or preached 
from the pulpits. Home-making has been new business to 
the great majority of the women whom the women's clubs 
aim to reach and influence. For this reason the priucipal 
object of club studies is to teach that homes are something 
better and dearer than rooms, furniture, comforts and food. 
How to make the homes of the race the shrines of all the 
domestic virtues rather than mere shelters, is the important 
thing that colored women are tr}'ing to learn and teach 
through their club organizations." 

To attempt such work is an emphatic declaration to man- 
kind that a host of the colored women of America have 
worthy ambitions and lofty ideals, and as representatives of 
the women of their race they make manifest the fact that 
there are possibilities open to all that arc higher and better 
than mere meuial service and that slate of poverty which is 
known as "U\-ing from hand-to-mouth." The degree of 
success attained in extending the organization to cover snch 
a wide field, and awakening an interest that is finding its 
way to a class of women that have been sadly in need of 
some regenerating, quickening and elevating influence, 
is proof that the longings and strivings of these clnb 
women are by uo means disproportioncd to their powers of 
achievement. 

Among the women of the race who are prominent in club 
work and arc otherwise actively engaged in something de* 
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signed to promote the hcnior and veliare of tbeir people, ve 
have the names of the following: 

Mrs. Josephine St. Pierre Rnffin, of Boston, leader of the 
dab mo^i-ement among the colored women. 

Mt5S Mattie B. Davis, president of the Wuman's Club. 
Athens, Georgia. 

Mrs. C. S. Smith, of NashHHc, Tennessee, late secretary 
of the National Association of Colored Women. 

Mrs. Mary L. Davenport, president ol the Chicago Wom- 
an's Conference. 

Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, president of the National As- 
sociation of Colored Women. 

Mrs. Helen Clark, president of the Washington (D. C.) 
Woman's League. 

\[rs. Hart, of Jacksonville, Florida, promoter of a move- 
ment to erect monuments to commemorate the deeds of the 
black soldiers in the Spanish War. 

S. J. Evans is the chief stenographer tn one of the largest 
mercantile houses in Ctiicago, and famishes a striking 
example to the young of what may be achieved by applica- 
tion and good conduct. 



IV. INVKNTIVR GENICS, MECHANICAL SKILL, ETC. 

The constructive genius of the race caanot as yet number 
many illustrative names, but there have been occasional not- 
able manifestations. In March, 1902, the //twi^W (Ken- 
tucky) Snn published the following account: 

"Lewis Harvey, an uneducated eighteen-year-old Negro 
boy, living on Mr. Emelius Morancy's fann ue;ir the river, 
has shown remarkable mechanical genius by constructing, 
without assistance, and with the crudest material, a minia- 
tiure stationary steam engine that ruus perfectly. A piece 
of old pipe, which he inclo.scd in Babbitt metal, forms the 
cylinder; the boiler is a large tin can and the governor 
is uiade of a bra.ss link cuff button. He built the engine 
after seeing several engines in operation. It is certainly a 
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wonderful machine, He is now preparing to build a larger 
engine, tbat will have power euougb to operate a sewing 
machine. 

"He also possesses remarkable talent as a wood carver, 
and recently completed a very interesting walking stick, 
which is a mass of portnnts of public men, animals, snakes 
and lizards carved in bold relief. 

^'Lewis Harvey's younger brother. Will Har\'ey, aged 
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fifteen, is gifted with his pencil and can sUctch crayon por- 
traits and landscape views with rare fidelit}'. There are two 
other brothers, and all four of them are talented musicians, 
performing upon a variety of instruments. They arc sons of 
James Harvey. Their mother is a Mexican." 

James Harvey, the father, was for a long time the engineer 
in a large distillery near PVankfort, and was regarded as a 
natural mechanic. He was accustomed to making neces- 
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sary repairs on any machinery which he might have in 

charge. 

Benjamin Daniieker, bom in Maryland in 1831, was 
another man of his race— he was the son of a native African — 
who was remarkable lor diversified talent. He was a math- 
ematical and mechanical genius, and had a wide acquaint- 
ance with general literature. With imperfect tools and a 
watch for a model he constructed a clock; amused himself by 
stating mathematical problems and their solution in rhyme; 
devoted himself to astronomical studies till he could calculate 
an eclipse; and for ten or twelve years he prepared and pub- 
lished annually an almanac; accompanied the commissioners 
to run the lines of the District of Columbia, on their invitation; 
kept himself acquainted with everything of importance that 
was passing in the United States, and was a pleasing conver- 
sationalist. He lived a somewhat retired life, and we 
always modest in deportment, htit so striking were his talents 
and in general so usefully employed that he came to be 
known in Europe, as well as in America, as a most intel- 
lectual and distinguished man. 

One of the prodigies of the eighteenth century Avasanati^-e 
African, Thomas Fuller, brought to Virginia and sold into,, 
slavery — an untaught mathematician of the most extraordi- 
nary powers. A Boston paper, noticing his death in De- 
cember, 3790, said of him: "Had his opportunities of im- 
provement been equal to those of thousands of his fcllow- 
men, neither the Royal Society of London, the Academy of 
Science at Paris, nor even a Newton himself tieed have been 
ashamed to acknowledge him a brother in science.** 

V, HOW MKLBOIIRN AXD OTHKRS REGARDED COIX)VIZATtON 

IN UllEKIA, AND WH.Vr TIMU HAS DISCLOSED 

AS TO THAT SCHEME. 

Discussing the question as to the difficulties then in the 
waj' of freeing the slaves ( about eighty years ago) , Melboum 
says: "It is worthy of remark that neither Thornton nor 
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Lundy (two scholarly and philautbropic gentlemen wbo were 
his friends), noticed the Colonization Society as a scheme 
which promised any benefit to the black man of America. 
Hence I iuferrctl that they did not anticipate any giK>d from 
that project, and I aftens'ard ascertained that that inference 
was correct; in which opinion I now entirely concnr. That 
the societ3' can ever effect the emancipation of the Negro 
race is so obviously absurd that no man vho has any brains 
can fail of perceiving il. As a means of extending Chris- 
tianity and the arts of civiliitiition in Western Africa il may 
be beuelicial; but in my judgment it u-ill i-ctard, as by many 
it was intended to retard, the liberation of the slaves in the 
United States. . The project is universally unpop* 

ular with the colored people of America. They regard 
transportation to Africa as a banishment from their native 
land to an unhealthy, savage country. The idea is to many 
more terrible than death itself. 

"In the year ISlti, a few days after the Coloni/^ttion So- 
ciety was organized in Washington, I went in the stage from 
that city to Richmond, Virginia. The weather was pleasant, 
and for the sake of viewing the country I rode a part of the 
way on the box with the driver, who was a Negro. 
Though a very sensible mau this driver was a slave, but he 
had heard of the Colonization Society and its objects. He 
soon began to make some inquiries of me about it. In turn, 
I asked him what he thought of theplnu. He said he did uot 
like it. I exprcssi.'d surprise at his answer, for at that time 
I really thought favorably of the project. I suggested to my 
companion that if all the colored people in this country were 
set free, such wa-s the prejudice against color that they could 
never acquire equal standing with tht- whites: that in all the 
^ free States they were treated as on inferior race of beings; 

^K that they were excluded from all offices of honor and proEt; 
^H and that the most worthy colored man was not permitted to 
^H come to the table and eat with the meanest white man; that 
^^& in Liberia it would l>e entirely different; that couipclitiou for 
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wealth, promotion and honor would be as open to the black 
man as to the white man. 

"He answered that he had reason to believe Africa was a 
barren country — that he knew it was a savage country, with 
a most unhealthy climate, entirely unsuited to the constitu- 
tion of Americans; . . . and that the Negro loved the 
soil on which he was born as well as the white man, and that 
he could not endure the idea of banishment for life from his 
native country." 

Helpless as the prospect of liberation seemed to all men 
then, it was but little more than forty years till the slaves 
were freed, and the American people were confronted with a 
great problem — that of adjusting the relations of two distinct 
and diverse races of freemen intermingled, and involved in 
some antagonisms created by the great war and the legisla- 
titH^ which followed it. Various schemes for settling the 
race problem by separating the races have been suggested — 
one of which is the removal of the colored people to another 
clime, there to form them into a distinct and homogeneous 
commonwealth. One great and sufficient objection to this 
project, though it has been advocated by good and able men, 
is found in the words quoted above: "The Negro loves the 
soil on which he was born as well as the white man, and he 
could not endure the idea of banishment for life from his 
native country. The thought would be to many more terri- 
ble than death itself." 

All schemes looking to removal and the formation of dis- 
tinct colored communities, whether in a foreign land or in 
any particular State or Territory of the Union, have come to 
be regarded as impracticable, if not utterly chimerical. The 
race, as it exists among us, has risen from barbarism through 
contact with the whites, which thoughtful Negroes them- 
selves regard as some compensation for two hundred and 
forty years of slavery; and those who have given existing 
conditions the most careful study, conclude that if the race is 
to continue to advance it must maintain its present relations 
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with the ever-dominant Anglo-Saxon. That wholesale emi- 
gration and a separate and independent existence as a people 
would be a serious interruption to their progress, intellectual, 
moral and material, seems to be borne out by the result 
made in Liberia. 

Without entering into the details of the history of that 
commonwealth, we may note some facts from which the intel- 
ligent reader will reach the conclusion that American Negroes 
have a better future on American soil thau would be possible 
to them as a separate race on the west coast of Africa^-or, 
indeed, anywhere else. The government of Liberia is 
modeled on that of the United States. Its executive head 
is a president elected by the people; its Congress consists of 
a Senate aud a I.^wer House — eight senators elected for four 
years and thirteen representatives elected for three years; it 
has a Supreme Court, and the president has a cabinet of the 
American type. 

It was founded in 1822, the territory allotted to the freed- 
men of America being in extent about the size of the two 
states New Hampshire and New Jersey, and twenty-five 
years afterward it was declared an independent republic. 
Fifty-eight yeara after its founding the population of civilized 
Negroes was about 18,000, with about 1,000.000 half-wild 
natives. Some of the latter were adopting a settled life aud 
conforming to the habits of their civilized countrymen. One 
writer (who is in the main corroborated by various others) 
says that "socially and politically the State cannot be pro- 
nounced a marked success. The Negroes of America display] 
little desire to throw in their fortunes Mrith it, now they are! 
free to go whither they list, nor do the barbarous tribes on 
the border of the republic seem to admire this imitation of a 
white man's goveruraeut which for eighty years has been 
presented to them. There is now and again a small immi- 
g^tion from the United States, but Liberian civilization, cnt 
off from the benefit of intercourse with a higher and broader 

Iture, is apt to deteriorate, while neither the climate nor 
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the laws and* social surrouudings are ever likely to attract 
mauy white men to its shores. Its 6nances are badly man- 
aged, so that it is hardly able to meet the interest on a public 
debt contracted ]ong ago, to say nothing of lessening the 
princiiKil; and internal disorder is too often the rule. It shows 
an appreciation, however, of education and religion, and a 
keen desire to stand well in the opinion of the powers with 
which it has relations by accredited representatives." 



VI. HIGH TRIBUTRS TO THE MANHOOD OF SOME 
NKGRO SLAVES. 



Clav, December 9. 1844, freed 



of hi 



When He: 
Negro men he said m tne article ol manumission: "t'or and 
in consideration of the fidelity, attachment and services of 
Charles Dupcy, and uij* esteem and regard for him, I do 
hereby Ulxrrale," etc. 

The lion. Abel V. t'pshur, of Virginia, for a wbile Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and afterward Secretary of Stale under 
President Tyler ( 1841-5), left, in an article of manumission, 
a remarkable tribute to the intelligence and character of the 
Negro slave whom he freed. *'I emancipate and set free," 
sa3'S the d«x:tnneiit, "my .servant, David Rich, and direct 
my executors togivehinione hundred dollars. Irecommend 
him in the strongest inauuer to the respect, esteem and con- 
fidence of any comnuiiiity in which he may happen to live. 
He has been my slave for twenty-four years, during all of 
which time he has been trusted to every extent and in every 
res]iect. My confidence in him has been unbounded. His 
relation to myself and family has been such as to afford him 
daily opportunities to deceive and injure us, and yet he has 
never been detected in any serious fault, nor even in an in- 
tentional breach of the decorums of his station. His intel- 
ligence is of a high order, his integrity above all suspicion, 
and his sense of right and propriety correct and even refined. 
I feel that be is justly entitled to carry this certi6cate from 
me in the new relations which he must now form. It is due 
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to bis long and faithful services, and to tbe sincere and steady' 
friendship which I bear him. In the uninterrupted and con- 
fidential intercourse of twenty-four years I have never given 
him, nor had occasion to give him, an unpleasant uord. I 
know no -man who has fewer faults or more excellences than, 
he." 

REV. MOSes DICKSON. 

Kev. Moses Dickson was born in the city of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 5, 1824. He was the son of Robert and Han- 
nah Dickson, natives of Virginia. His father died in IS82, 
and his mother in 1838. He learned the barber's trade I 
while he was a young man and at the same time attended 
school and mastered all the branches of stndy that were, 
taught at that early day. At the age of sixteen he secured 
employment on a steamboat and for three years traveled in 
various boats upon the different Southern rivers and bayous. 
In these travels through the South he saw slavery in all its 
aspects, and what he saw in these three years of tra%'cl made 
a lasting impression on him and determined him to devote 
his best efforts to secure freedom for his race. He had made 
the acquaintance of a few true and trusty young men, who 
were ready to join with him in any plan that seemed feasible 
and likely to assure freedom to the slaves. Eleven of these 
young men met with him and agreed to form an organization 
for that purpose. Knowing that the work was one of great 
magnitude and would require time, courage and patience, 
they took two years to study over it and planned to meet 
again in St. Ivouis on the 12th of August, 1846. 

Mr. Dickson embarked on the steamer Orottoco at New 
Orleans in Maj-, 1844, and made a trip to St. Louis, where 
he remained during the summer. He then traveled for two 
years through Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and other Northern 
States, and in August, 1846, was in St. Louis prepared to 
meet his friends with an outline of the plan to be submitted 
to them. The twelve met on the second Tuesday in August 
and Mr. Dickson unfolded to them his plaa which waa 
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adopted. This meeting resulted in the formation of the 
"Knights of Liberty." The twelve orgauizers went acti\'ely 
to work and formed local organizations in every slave Stale ex- 
cept Missouri and Texas. Mr. Dickson remained the head of 
the Order with headquarters at St. Lonis. The Knights of 
Liberty were not to commence active operation for ten years 
from Ihe time of f»rgaiiization, the inten-ening time to be 
used in making preparations. When the ten years were 
ended, in ISoti, the trend of events was such that it was not 
tliought advisable to carry out the plans of tlie organization, 
innsmnch as it seemed probable at that time that freedom 
would come in the natural course of events. 

During the ten years of preparation and tip to the break- 
ing out of the war, the Knights of Liberty, in connection 
with their other work, were actively interested in the '*Undcr 
Ground Railroad," and in ten years transported more than 
70,000 slaves from bondage to freedom. The organization 
was so compact and its affairs so secretly conducted that 
for years nobody knew the names of the original twelve 
organizers, or that such an organization existed. The 
methods by which the Knights of Liberty expected to ac- 
complish their object will prolxibly never be known, but the 
extent of the movement and the secrecy maintained proves 
Mr. Dickson to have been a past master in the art of organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Dickson was actively engaged in the field during the 
war, and was in thirteen hard-fought battles, returning liorae^ 
in 18ft4 without a scratch from the enemy's bullets. 

After the war he turned bis energies and efforts to the 
education of the frccdmcn and their children. He led a 
powerful lobby to Jefferson City, Missouri, aud worked hard 
for the establishment of schools for colored children. His 
efforts were successful, and, under the administration of 
Governor McClurg, the present school laws of Missouri were 
adopted. This being achieved, the next movement was to 
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procure colored teachers for colored schools, and after a hard 
fight he was successful lu that also. 

He took an active part in the founding of Lincoln Insti- 
tute, at Jefferson City, Missouri, and was trustee and vice- 
president of the board for several years until the success of 
the institution was assured. He has given his time lurgely 
since the war to educational uioveiuents for the benefit of the 
colored race. 

In 1878 he became president of the Refugee Relief Board 
in St. Louis, and the board under his management cared for 
abont sixteen thousand jieople. These refugees were com- 
fortably clothed, given provisions to last them several mouths, 
and forwarded to Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and other 
Northern States, where they settled and became go(xl citi- 
zens. More than ten thousand of these refugees settled lu 
Kansas. 

Mr. Dickson was prominent in politics in his State. 
He was a delegate to every Republican State Convention of 
Missouri from 1864 to 187S, and during several campaigns 
stumped the State in the interest of his party. He was 
elector at large on the Grant ticket in 1872. 

He was converted and joined the A. M. E. Church in 
1866, and in 18G7 was licensed to preach. He has held a 
number of large and small charges, and was well known as a 
successful manager of churches, and particularly as a church 
builder, a debt payer and a revivalist. During his several 
pastorates about fourteen hundred persons have been 9on- 
verted by him. 

After the war, when the work of the *' Knights of Liberty" 
was ended, he decided to institute a beneficial order in 
memory of the twelve original organizers of that society. 
After three years of preparation he organized, in 1871, the 
first Temple and Tabernacle of the "Order of Twelve of the 
Knights and Daughters of Tabor," which has for its object 
the encouragement of Christianity, education, morality and 
temperance among the colored people. Its object is to teach 
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the art of governing, self-reliance and true manhood and 
womanhood. Part of its work is to encourage home-building 
and the acquiring of wealth. The Order, in twenty-seven 
years, has taken its place with the greatest organizations of 
the world. It now has more than sixty thousand members, 
and wields a powerful influence for good among the colored 
people. 

Mr. Dickson was married on the 5th of October, 1848, to 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Peters. She died in 1891. The couple 
had one child, Mrs. Mamie Augusta Robinson, and one 
grand-child, who was adopted by the Knights of Tabor, and 
bears the title of "Princess of the Knights and Daughters 
of Tabor." 

After a long life spent in the service of his race, Mr. 
Dickson died in the early part of 1902. 
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